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The undersigned, a committee appointed to make ar- 


rangements fora general meeting of College Alumnz, cordially 


‘invite you to be present at this meeting, to be held ‘at the 


Chauncy Hall School, cor. Boylston & Dartmouth Sts., Boston, 


Januart 14, 1882, at 3 o'clock. 


EDITH METCALF, 

Wellesley College. 
S. A. BROWN, 

Smith College. 
MARION TALBOT, 

Boston University. 
M. M. DEAN, 

Wisconsin University. 


F_M, CUSHING, 
Vassar College. 
M. H. LADD, 
Cornell University. 
. C. ANDREWS, 
Michigan University. 
. E. STRATTON, 


Oberlin College. 





CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


ARTICLE I. 


This organization shall be known as the Association of Col- 


legiate Alumna. 
ARTICLE II. 


The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of 
different institutions for practical educational work. 


ARTICLE III. 


Any woman who has received a degree in Arts, Philosophy, 
Science, or Literature, from any college, university, or scientific 
school, which may be approved by the unanimous vote of the 
Executive Committee, is entitled to membership in this Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IV. 


The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and not less than five Directors ; 
who, together, shall constitute an Executive Committee, with 
power to transact the business of the Association in the interim 
of its meetings. ‘The officers shall be chosen by ballot, at the 
annual meeting of the Association, and shall hold their offices 
for one year, or until others be chosen in their place ; and they 
shall have power to fill any vacancies that may occur in their 
number. Five members of the Executive Committee shall con- 


stitute a quorum. 





ARTICLE V. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in Jan- 
uary, at such time and place as the Executive Committee shall 
appoint. Other regular meetings of the Association shall take 
place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be 
called by the Secretary, at the request of the President or of 
three other members. 


ARTICLE VI. 


This constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of 
three-fourths of the members present at any regular meeting, 


notice having been given in writing at a previous meeting. 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


President, 


Mrs. J. F. BASHFORD, University of Wisconsin. Auburndale, Mass. 


Dice-President. 


I’, M. CUSHING, Vassar College. 8 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Seeretary, 


Miss MARION TALBOT, Boston University. 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


Creagurer, 


Miss MARGARET II1cKs, Cornell University. Cambridge, Mass. 


~ Directors. 
Miss A. E. F. MorGAN, Oberlin College. Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. E. H. RICHARDs, Vassar College. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss A. E. FREEMAN, University of Michigan. Wellesley, Mass. 
Miss K. E. Morris, Smith College. Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss H. M. PEIRCE, Wellesley College. Newton Centre, Mass. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


This organization shall be known as the ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ&. 


ARTICLE II. 


The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of different institutions 
for practical educational work. 


— 


ARTICLE III. 

Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature 
from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to the Association, is entitled 
to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on a three-fourths vote of the 
Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths of the members of the Assv- 
ciation present at any regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action id the Associa- 
tion shall be given with the call for the meeting. 


rea 


| 


/ 





ARTICLE IV. 


An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each member in January 
Regular members of duly recognized branches shall be exempt from this assessment. 
The president and treasurer are authorized to remit any fee, sad stlentio, when they deem 
it advisable. 


ARTICLE V. 


The officers of the Association shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and not less than five directors, who together shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa- 


stion, and shali hold their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place, 





‘and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their number. Five 


EB 


members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the following provisions : — 
1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in its general 
work, while carrying on independent local work. 
2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
th: Association of Collegiate Alumnz. Graduates who have become regular members 


of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Association of 


Collegiate Alumne. 

3- The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice-presidents, and the 
recording secretaries ex officio corresponding secretaries of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnez. Each recording secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of 


. Collegiate Alumnez. 
4- Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points except 


those hereby specified. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January, at such time and 


place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. Other regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall take place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be called 
by the secretary at the request of the president, or of three other members. 


. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given in writing at a pre- 


vious meeting. 
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This pamphlet is undated, however, there ia a notation 
made by Dr. Talbot that it was the first printed circular. 


For reference see the Minutes of the Meeting of the ACA 
on March ll, 1882 - pp 5559 eeeee Dr. Adeline Whitney 
presented a paper on "Physical Education of Women" -- 
Discussion followed and then 


" The Committee on Physical Education was 
instructed to prepare a pamphlet embodying 
the resulta of the discussion to present to 
the E¥ecutive Committee,” 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
‘The members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz have had their attention drawn 
very forcibly to the present need for physical education among th? women in our universities 


and colleges. They fully believe that college education fer se is physically beneficial, and that 


college statistics show an average of health among women students higher than that among 


women at large; but they also realize that the physical status of American women of the 


h 


lleges ought to be among the first 


educated class is painfully low, and they believe that the col 


( 


é 
to take measures against this dangerous deterioration of physique. The following schedule 
however, shows how tragmentary has been the work dose hitherto in the nine institutions repre- 


sented in the Association. 


¥ VOLUNTARY, 
Lectures Lectures Calisthenic: Athletics. 
on on Gymnasium. (Under (Under 


Physiology. Hygiene, supervision.) 


. Oberlin.. 
Vassar. 
Cornell... 


Wisconsin......- 
Boston 


- Wellesley. .. 
Weslevan... 


Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley are conducted on the dormitory system, Smith maintaining separate “ cottage ”’ 


and Wellesley giving choice of large or smail buildings. 


Oberlin, Wisconsin, Cornel!, and Wesleyan du not require stud 


M chigan and Boston do not pre vide boardi: g p.aces. 


One hour of physical exercise daily is 


A knowledge of elementary physio 


The attainment of a certain stand 








In view of these facts, the members of this Association, as women college graduates, most 


earnestly and respectfully urge the following suggestions upon those interested in the higher 
education of women, and especially (1) ‘upon parents, (2) upon the governing bodies of institu 


tions which grant degrees to women, and (3) upon the women studying in these institutions. 


The members of,,the Association are convinced that the low standard of health among o 
women in and after college life is largely due to their common lack of physical training and jt 
disregard of the laws of health before they enter college. At sixteen, it is often too late to 
undo all the mistakes made during the most important years of a girl’s physical life. They 
therefore wish to call the careful attention of parents everywhere to the following evils among 
school-girls, which threaten every interest of educated women. 

1. Social dissipation, and excitement which is neither amusement nor recreation. 

Girls are too often stimulated to shine socially and intellectually at the same time. 
A mother proves her daughter’s perfect health by saying, “She has been able to go to parties 
or entertainments four or five evenings a week all winter, and she stands at the head of her 
class!” 

2. Habitual loss of sufficient and healthy sleep. 

In a New York Academy, a class of sixty girls, between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
chanced to be asked by a recent visitor for the time they retired the night before. The average 
was found to be twenty minutes before midnight; but no surprise was manifested by teachers 
nor regret by pupils. 

3. Irregularity and haste in taking food, the use of confectionery in the evening, and 
the omission of breakfast. 

The principal of a large girls’ school in Philadelphia lately said that so many habitually 
came to school without having taken sufficient breakfast, and taking little or no lunch, that he 
had been compelled, in order to obtain good mental work, to have a warm lunch furnished, and 
to insist upon the scholars taking it in the middle of the morning. 

4. Tight, heavy, and insufficient clothing, which frightfully increases the tendencies to 
consumptive and spinal diseases. 

A physician of wide experience confidently states that this cause alone has incapacitated 
more women than over-study and over-work of all kinds. 

5. The lack of sufficient outdoor exercise. When a proper amount of time is devoted to 
such exercise, no time will be left for over-study. 

6. The ambition of parents and daughters to accomplish much in little time, which sends 


students to college either hurriedly and imperfectly prepared, or with a thorough preparation 


gained at the expense of health. 





7. The usual postponement of instruction in the laws of physiology and hygiene to a college 
course. Thus, daughters go out from their mother’s care wholly ignorant of the common laws 
by which they may increase and preserve the health upon which every hope and ambition 
depends. 


II. 


The members of this Association believe that these faults in home and school training, 
as well as those found in college schemes, can be reached most effectually through the colleges. 
And, while recognizing the efforts already made in this direction, they respectfully recommend 
to the consideration of college governing bodies the following remedies for existing evils: — 

1. The introduction of a consistent, thorough, and scientific course of physical education for 
women. 

2. The appointment of a thoroughly competent woman as an instructor in this department, 
who shall superintend the gymnasium, give practical courses of lectures, and be, so far as 
possible, responsible for the general health of the women in her classes. 

Where the dormitory system obtains, the appointment of a resident physician is also urged. 

3. The provision of an adequately equipped gymnasium. 

4. The provision of one or more courses of lectures by non-resident specialists on 
physiology, hygiene, sanitation, heredity, athletics, gymnastics, etc. 

5. The provision of special libraries on subjects pertaining to physical education. 

6. Careful study in the construction of buildings for recitation and dormitory purposes, with 
special reference to counteracting the acknowledged evils of the dormitory system. 

7. The requirement (whenever practicable) that candidates for admission shall reach a 
certain standard of attainment in physical education. Physical health is already required for 


admission by Wellesley College, and a knowledge of physiology by Cornell University. 


III. 


The women studying in our colleges are urged by the women graduates of these colleges : — 

1. To bear constantly in mind in their. own work the fact that the best intellectual results 
cannot be attained without perfect physical health. 

2. To maintain a constant and sensible watch over their own habits as regards sleep, 
exercise, food, dress, etc. Failure to take the requisite amount of sleep, food, or exercise 
should be lamented as much as failure in recitation. 


3. To form athletic associations for the promotion of wholesome exercise and the stimula- 
tion of public opinion. 

4. To collect comparative statistics relating to the age, height, weight, size of waist, breadth 
of chest, weight of clothing, etc., of women college students Such statistics should be taken 
at regular intervals throughout the college course. As taken by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard 


University, in his Ladies’ Gymnasium at Cambridge, they have proved valuable as well as 


interesting. 





The Association hopes to publish a series of short, practical monographs on these and 


similar subjects at some future time. Meanwhile, information in regard to the practical working 


of these suggestions, many of which are already in operation, may be obtained on application 


to any of the officers of the Association. 
president, 


Mrs. J. F. BASHFORD, University of Wisconsin. 


Dice-President, 


Miss F. M. CusHina, Vassar College. 8 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sceretarn, 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


Miss MARION ‘TALBotT, Boston University. 


Creasurer, 


Miss MARGARE? Hicks, Cornell University. Cambridge, Mass. 


Oirectors, 
Miss A. Ek. F. MorGAN, Oberlin College. Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. E. H. RICHARDs, Vassar College. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss A. k. FREEMAN, University of Michigan. Weilesley, Mass. 
Miss Kk. E. Morris, Smith College. Hartford, Vt. 


Miss H. M. Petrcr, Wellesley College. Newton Centre, Mass. 





Assoriation of @nllegiate Alumnae. 


- — 


The regular meeting will be held at CHAuNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259 
Boylston Street, Boston, on Saturday, May 13, 1882, at 3 P. M. 

Helen Magill, Ph. D., Boston University, will read a paper on 
“Opportunities for Post Graduate Study.” 


MARION TALBOT, 


Secreta ry. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
Bosron, May 5, 1882. 





NOTHING BUT THE ADDRESS CAN BE PLACED ON THIS SIDE. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


GRADUATE STUDY. 


The following information has been compiled from a paper on “ Opportunities for Post 
Graduate Study,” read before the Association by HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., and from other sources, 
with the hope that it will contain suggestions of interest and value to women students who wish 
to continue their work. 

The institutions represented in the Association offer varied opportunities for pursuing 
resident or non-resident graduate courses. The table on the last page shows the conditions 


under which such courses may be taken with especial reference to the higher degrees. 


Women who have had a good general training can pursue also courses to advantage in the 
following institutions : — 

Oxford University, England. — The courses taken for the higher local examination in honors, 
for which some lectures are given and other work done with private tutors, compare well with 
those of the men, except in Classics. The number of lectures offered at present is small. ‘The 
Moral Science honors examination requires a high grade of work. The University is especially 
recommended for English Language and Literature. Further information may be obtained by 
addressing G. Ik. Baker, Esq., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Cambridge University, England.—'The men's honors examinations in all subjects, as well 
as that for the ordinary degree, may be taken by women. ‘The degrce is not given, but the results 
are announced and certified by the University. Most of the University lectures and a large 
number of the college lectures are open to women. Newnham and Girton Colleges also provide 
lectures for their students. The University is especially recommended for Classics and Mathe- 
matics. For information, address Miss A. J. Clough, Newnham College; or Miss Barnard, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

London University, England.— All the degrees of this University are conferred upon women 
on equal terms with men. The lectures of University College, preparing for these degrees, are 
opento women. Work of the highest grade in all departments can be done in London... The 
matriculation examination is severe. Apply to University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 

Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines. —The Normal School is intended 
primarily for the instruction of teachers. Summer courses are given annually in July. Apply to 
the Registrar, South Kensington, England. 


Mason Science College, Birmingham, England. — Apply to the Secretary, George II]. Morley. 








Work in special departments may be done under the auspices of the following organi- 


zations: — 

Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women.— Arthur Gilman, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Society for Political Education. —®. L. Dugdale, Secretary, 4 Morton Street, New York. 

Society to encourage Studies at Home.— Miss A. E. Ticknor, Secretary, Park Street, Boston. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle and School of Languages. — John H. Vincent, D.D., 
New York, N.Y. 

Summer School of Languages. — L. Sauveur, Amherst, Mass. 

Boston Soctety of Natural History. — Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, Curator, Boston. Biology, 
Zodlogy, Botany, and Physiology. 

Summer Laboratory, at Annisquam, Mass.— Prot. Alpheus Hyatt, Boston, Mass. 

Zovlogical Laboratory, Essex Institute, at Salem, Mass. — John Robinson, Salem. 

Summer Courses in Chimistry and Botany, at Cambridge, Mass. — Chas. F. Mabery, Cam 
bridge. 

Summer School, at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. — Homer B. Sprague, Boston, Mass. 

éfarvard College Observatory. — Prof. E. C. Pickering, Director. A plan has been formed fo: 
securing observations of the variable stars. Students in astronomy willing to give their assistance 
should address the Director. 

New Shakspere, Browning, Chaucer, Early English Text, Philological, and other Societies, 
Sounded by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 3 St. George’s Square, Primrose Hill, Jondon, S.W., England. 

The following courses, among others, have been taken by women for the higher degrees. 


They represent chiefly non-resident work, planned with reference to previous training and 





individual preferences and needs. They are given in outline, in a to indicate the directions in 
which graduate work has actually been accomplished by women, and with the hope that others 


may be Jed likewise to build upon the foundations laid by a collegiate course. 


Course in History.— A.M., Michigan University. 1. History. Thesis: “ Why was not 
Medizval Germany united in One Nationality like France?” References: Merivale’s “ Romans 
under the Empire,” Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall ef the Roman Empire,” Guizot’s “ Civilization 
in France,” Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire,” Yonge’s “ Three Centuries of Modern History,” 
Hiausser’s “ Period of the Reformation,” “ epochs of History,” etc. 2. German. Examination 
on Schiller’s “ Thirty Years’ War.” 3. Latin. Examination on Cicero’s ‘ Tusculan Disputa- 
tions” and Seneca’s “ Morals.” ‘Thesis: Seneca’s “ Ethics.” 4. Readings in French and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Course in Philosophy.— A.M., Michigan University. Principal study: Ethics. Minor 
studies: Logic and History of Philosophy. Specifications. Logic, a study of Jevons’ larger 


work. History of German Philosophy in the Eighteenth Century. Thesis: “ Philosopht of the 


Will.” 











Course in German Literature and Pedagogics. — A.M., Boston University. Works of Goethe 
and Schiller. Lectures on German Authors. Works of German Pedagogical Writers. Trans- 
lation of articles on Psychogenesis, Development of Consciousness, Physical Exercise, 
Fundamental Ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel in their Relation to Primary Schools. Additional 
subjects: 1. History. Constitutional History of England and the United States. 2. Latin. 
Plautus’ Trinummus. Thesis: “ Educational Systems in Germany.” 

Course in Language. — A.M., Wellesley College. 1. Greek. Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus 


’ 


and Tyrannus, Demosthenes’ “ Philippics,” and Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia” (at sight), Compara? 
tive Study of Xenophon, Herodotus, and Thucydides, Teaching Greek Grammar, Anabasis, Iliad. 
2. Sanskrit, Grammar, four books of Nalopakhyanam. 3. German. Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, 
Modern Authors, Commentators of Greek Language and Literature, Dictation and Composition. 
4. French. Thesis: “Comparative Study of the Greek Historians.” 

Course in Greek. — A.M., Cornell University. Daily practice in Composition. Basis of 


“ 


work: Plato’s “ Apology.” Reading: Isocrates’ “ Panegyricus,” Euripides’ “ Alcestis,” Demos- 


= aa . . rir . ’ , . c . 
—thefies’ “Oration on the Crown,” Theocritus’ “ Idyls,” Plato’s ‘* Phaedo,” Oration of Lysias. 





This course was pursued with special reference to fluency in reading at sight and writing. 
Thesis: ‘ Variations and Imitations of Theocritus found in Vergil’s ‘ Eclogues.’” 

Course in Mathematics. — A.M., Vassar College. One year’s course in (Quaternions, includ- 
ing lectures by Prof. B. Peirce. Study of Gauss’ “ Theory of the Motions of the Heavenly 
Bodies,” studied under the direction of Prof. Safford. Thesis: ‘ Quaternions.” 


Course in Zoology. — A.M., Vassar College. Herpetology, with a special study of tortoises. 
Comparative Osteology. Ornithology,— identification. The study extended over a period of five 
years,— two years in the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, and the remainder at home, 
with much field work and close study of living specimens and skeletons. Thesis: “ Coloration 
of Birds.” 

The information in regard to opportunities for Graduate Study contained in this circular 
is necessarily incomplete. Members are earnestly requested to send other items of interest, or 
any suggestions which may occur to them, to the Secretary, Miss MARION TALBOT, 66 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., for use in a second edition. 

The Committee on Graduate Study will be happy to give aid or counsel to any women 


graduates who may desire to continue their studies. 


ELLEN H. RICHARDs, A.M.,S.B., Jamaica Plain, Mass., - - Department of Science. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Johnstown, Pa, - - - - - - - - . “ Language. 
CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, A.B., Baltimore, Md., - - - - “. Mathematics. 
ALICE Ik. FREEMAN, Ph.D., Wellesley, Mass. - - - - - °° * “ History 
HELEN C, Hiscock, A.M., Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, N.Y., - “ Literature. 
A. E. F. MorGan, A.M., Wellesley, Mass.,- - - - - - - “ Philosophy. 


KATHERINE FE, CoMAN, Ph.B., Wellesley, Mass,  - -  - : Political Science. 





























Name of 


tnetitution Deyrees Conferred. 


Boston Univ Master of Arts 


Doctor of Science 


se Science 


-.. + pares 


Number of 
degrees taken 
by Women. 


Admission to degree A. 
Doctor of Philosophy > 


Cornell Univ. Master of Arts 4 
Master of Science 2 
Doctor of Philosophy I 
“é ce se 
Doctor of Science 
Mass. Institute — Bachelor of Science 2 
of ‘Technology 
Michigan Univ. Master of Arts 5 
ae “<é se 
Master of Science 
of ce “6 
Master of Letters 
af «e “ce 
Doctor of Philosophy I 
Oberlin College. , Master of Arts 15 
(honorary.) 
Smith College. | Master of Arts I 
“e “ é 
Dector of Philosophy i 
Vassar College. Master of Arts 23 
Wellesiey Coll. | Mas‘er of Arts 2 
se ae ae ce ce 
Wesleyan Univ. | Master of Arts 7 
Wisconsin Univ.) Master of Arts 1 


*One year of approved 
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study 
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Examinations and theses are required by all colleges 


SRADUATE WORK. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


at Cornell * 
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The regular meeting will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boylston 


Street, Boston, on Saturday, Oct. 28, 1882 at 3 P.M. The meeting will be devoted to reports 
Se 


and a discussion of methods of work. A full attendance is desired. 


The following members have been appointed a Committee on Post-Graduate Study, and will be happy to give 
aid or counsel to any women graduates who may desire to continue their studies. 
Exten H. Ricnarps, A. M., S. B., Jamaica Plain, Mass., Department of Science. 
HELEN MaaILt, Ph. D., Johnstown, Pa., Department of Language. 
Curistingk LApp FRANKLIN, A. B., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Department of Mathematics. 
AticE E. FREEMAN, Ph. D., Wellesley, Mass., Department of History. 
HELEN C. Hiscock, A. M., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Department of Literature. 
A. E. F. MorGan, A. M., Wellesley, Mass., Department of Philosophy. 
KATHERINE E. Coman, Ph. B., Wellesley, Mass., Department of Political Science. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 
Boston, MAss., Oct. 21, 1882. 
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POCIETY TO PNCOURAGE PTUDIES 


AT ftome. 


The purpose of this Society is to induce ladies to form the habit of 
devoting some part of every day to study of a systematic and thorough kind. 
Even if the time devoted daily to this use is short, much can be accomplished by 
perseverance; and the habit soon becomes a delightful one. To carry out this 
purpose, courses of reading and plans of work are arranged, from which ladies 
may select one or more, according to their taste and leisure; aid is given them, 
from time to time, through directions and advice; and, finally, a meeting is held, 
annually, where the Students may meet the managers of the Society. 


RULES. 


Ladies joining the Society as Student members must be at least 17 years 
old. 

2. Each member will pay Three Dollars a year at the beginning of the 
term (or, if entering late, the same for the remainder of the term), to meet 
expenses of office, printing, postage, etc. 

Fees must be sent by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter or Check, or the 
risk is with the sender. No fees returned. One fee suffices for any number of 
courses, but students are not allowed to take more than one subject in the 
beginning. 

3. Members will be expected to devote a regular amount of time each day, 
or each week, to their work, but no definite task is prescribed. 

4. The term for correspondence will be from October 1 to June ri, The 
term will be closed, in June, by a meeting in Boston, to which all the students 
will be invited. 

5. A lady wishing to join the Society, as a Student, can procure a copy of 
this circular from the Secretary. All applications to be made in writing, by mail. 
When she has selected the branch she wishes to pursue, she will inform the 
Secretary of her choice, pay her fee, and receive whatever directions are neces- 
sary for entering on the course she has selected. She will then be informed 
to whom she is expected to report her progress monthly. 

6. Pains will be taken to recommend works that can be easily obtained, as 
students will usually procure them fur themselves, and they are advised to consult 
their assigned correspondents if they wish to purchase. Book Clubs and Public 
Libraries will make the more expensive volumes accessible. Necessary books will 
be loaned by the Society (on order of the assigned correspondents only) with a 
charge of one-half cent a day and postage returning. Small collections for the 
study of mineralogy and geology are also furnished to students. Students who 
have continued two or more years with the Society, whether remaining in it o 
leaving it, can have special privileges as Reading Members in the use of books. 
For particulars inquire of the Secretary. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
1883-84. 





The following abridged lists will be varied, for individual students, at the 
discretion of the ladies in charge of the correspondence. Applicants will please 
give the number of the Section, as well as of the Course, they select. 


lst Course. HISTORY. 
GENERAL SKETCH. Freeman’s Outlines, with special topics in Encyclopedias and 
Standard Histories. 
SECTION I. ANCIENT. 
Smaller Ancient History of the East. P. Smith. Harpers, N. Y. 
History Primers. Edited by Green. A/fpleton. NM. Y. 
Standard Histories; and works of ancient authors, in translations, or originals. 
SECTION Il, MEDIAVAL. 
Epoch Series. Edited by Morris. Scridbner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Parts of Standard Histories. 


- 


Folk Lore and Legends. 
SECTION III. MODERN, BEGINNING WITH SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Epoch Series. Edited by Morris. Scribmer’s Sons, N. Y. 
Parts of Standard Histories. Biographies, etc. 
SECTION IV. AMERICAN. 
Histories of the United States. Hildreth’s, Bryant & Gay’s, and Higginson’s. 
Biographies, Letters, etc. 
Encyclopedias and Atlases should be constantly used in all the sections. 
Keith Johnston’s, Putnam’s, Mitchell’s, and Spriiner’s Historical Atlases 
recommended. 


2d Course. SCIENCE. 


SECTION I, 


BOTANY. 
Structural, Gray’s Text Books. /vison & Co., N. Y. , 
Physiological. Text Book. Julius Sachs. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 

Also works on Systematic Botany with Analysis of Plants. > 

ZOOLOGY. 


General. Methods of Study. L. Agassiz. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston. 
First Book of Zoology. (For mothers studying with their children.) 
Illus. E.S. Morse. D. Appleton & Co, N.Y. 

Manual of Zodlogy. Illus. H.A. Nicholson. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 

Also works on Special Subjects. Work from specimens is indispensable. 

SECTION II. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Physical Geography. Guyot. Scribner, N. Y. 
Elements of Physical Geography. Archibald Geikie. 
Earth and Ocean, Atmosphere and Life. Elisée Reclus. 

GEOLOGY. 
Text Book or Manual. J.D. Dana. Jvison & Co. 
Elements of Geology. LeConte. Appleton. 
A small collection of rocks, minerals and fossils is needed. 





MINERALOGY. 
Determinative Mineralogy. G. J. Brush. ohn Wiley & Suns, N. Y. 


Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology. J.D.Dana.. ohn Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 
SECTION III. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Geometry and Trigonometry. Greenleaf. 2. S. Davis & Co., Boston. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. G. A. Wentworth. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Primer and Elements of Astronomy. J.N. Lockyer. Appleton, N. Y. 
Treatise on Astronomy. W. A. Norton. Waley. 
3d Course. ART. 
Sect. I. GENERAL. Liibke, W. History of Art. Dodd & Mead, N. Y. 
Sect. II. ANCIENTART. Illustrated Art Handbooks, edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
Scribner, N.Y. 


Sect. III. PAINTING. * ™ ” - . 
Sect. 1V. ARCHITECTURE. e - = ” . 
“ “ “ ee “ec 


Secr. V. SCULPTURE. 
Secr. VI. ENGRAVING. Willshire, W. H. Introduction to Study and Collection 
of Ancient Prints. 
‘The above are selected for introductory reading in each section. Students 
can take a course of technical reading in connection with any section. 
4th Course. GERMAN LITERATURE, 
Outlines of German Literature. Gostwick and Harrison. o/¢ & Co., N.Y. 
Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur. Dr. Wilhelm Buchner. 
Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur. Vilmar. 
Selections from German Classics, arranged for advanced Students. 
Also, Biographies, Essays, and Illustrations will be recommended according 
to the wishes or the standing of Students. 
5th Course. FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Histoire de France. E. de Bonnechose. 
Hist. de la Littérature Frangaise. J. Demogeot. 
Grammaire Historique de la Langue Frangaise. Auguste Brachet. 
Histoire des Principaux Fcrivains de la France. Antonin Roche. 
Littérature du Moyen Age. Villemain. 
Also separate works of great authors, ds well as books relating to the lives of 
distinguished French characters. 


6th Course. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SECTION I, GENERAL. 
Landmarks of English Literature. H.J. Nicoll. Appleton & Co., AV. 
Ist Period. Language and Literature before 1550. 
12d - 1550-1688. 
Se Bate: 1688-1800. 
a? Nineteenth Century — English. 
" = American. 


Students will choose a particular period, and a text-book will be given, fol 
lowed by works of the authors. 
SECTION Il. SHAKESPEARE. 
A. History of Dramatic Art and Literature. 
B. Plays of Shakespeare, with commentaries and critical study. 





COMMITTEE. 


CHAIRMAN, 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 


SAMUEL ELIOT, 44 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Miss A. E. TICKNOR, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Miss J. B. DE FOREST 
Mrs. H. A. HAGEN 
Miss K. P. Lorinc 
Miss MARY Morison 
Mrs. R. H. RICHARDS 
Miss E. B. RICHARDS . 


15 West 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MEMBERS. 
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Mrs JOHN J. SOLEY 
Miss A. STONE 
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Also, ASSOCIATE CORRESPONDENTS 
special agency in California. 


OCTOBER, 1883. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

8 Flint Street, Salem, Mass. 

Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 

Medford, Mass. 

Kingston, N. Y. 

Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 

. Craigie Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

96 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 

14 Louisburg Square, Boston, Mass. 
Cold Spring, New York. 

13 Guy Place, San Francisco, Cal. 

- 133 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
2113 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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P Fairfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘ Waltham, Mass. 
118 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


in various parts of the country, and a 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


THE regular meeting will be held: at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset 
Street, Boston, on Saturday, March 24, at 3 P. M. 

Mrs Evelyn Walton Ordway will read a paper on the Industrial Educa- 
tion of Women. 

Members are requested to send their contributions at their earliest 
convenience to the Treasurer, Miss Lizzie D. White, 4 St. James Avenue, 


Boston. 
MARION TALBOT, 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, Secretary. 
Boston, March 17, 1883. 
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Association of Collegiate Alanna. 


‘cscaialiaeciaanibinaa 

THE regular meeting of the Association will be held at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., on Saturday, May 26, 1883, at 3 P. M. ‘The train leaves the 
Boston & Albany R. Kk. Station at 2.15 p. M., and returning reaches Boston at 7.50 P. M. 
An earlier train is due in Boston at6 p. M. The regular price for round-trip tickets is 
76 cents.. The carriage fare from the station to the College is 25 cents. The 
distance is about one mile. In order that the best arrangements may be made and 
a reduction in rates secured, members who expect to be present will please send 
their names to the Secretary as soon as possible. 

The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of methods of carrying on post-grad- 
uate study. Members unable to be present are invited to add to the value and 
interest of the meeting by sending to the.Secretary any practical information on this 
subject gleaned from personal experience or other sources. 

An invitation is extended to the members to visit the college buildings and 
grounds after the meeting. 

66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, MARION TALBOT, 

Boston, May 14, 1883. Secretary. 








ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA 
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THE regular meeting will be held at Chauncy Hall School, 259 Boylston 
Street, Boston, on Saturday, Oct. 27, at 3 P. M. 


The institutions included in the Association and the work accomplished 
by them will form the general topic for discussion. 


The Committee on Health Statistics will present a preliminary report. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee admitting the Northwestern University, *of Evanston, Ill., will be 
brought before the Association for confirmation. 

Members are requested to notify the Secretary at once of any change 


of address. 
MARION TALBOT, 


. 66 Marlborough Street, Secretary. 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1883. 
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MSSOCIMMON OF VOLLHGL AT ALUM OD Ak 


The Annual Meeting will be held at the Hotel Vendédme 


(private entrance on Commonwealth Avenue), Boston, on Saturday, 


January 12, 1884, at 11.30 A. M. After the business meeting, 
which will be devoted to reports, addresses, and election of officers, 
a luncheon will be served. Tickets will be furnished on the pay- 
ment of seventy-five cents. 
Members intending to be present are requested to notify the 
Secretary, if possible, before the meeting. 
Mar!ion TALBOT, 


66 Marlborough St., Secretary. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1884. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA: 


SANITARY SGIFNGE GLUB. 


The first president of the Association, in her opening address, 
expressed the conviction that much good might be realized if the 
members were to unite in groups of from five to fifteen for the pur- 
pose of continuing their college work, or taking up the study of 
subjects overlooked in the college curriculum. 

In accordance with this suggestion, twelve members of the 
Association met on November g, 1883, and organized a class for the 
study of Sanitary Science in its direct relations to the home. 

The success of the plan has been such as to justify a somewhat 
detailed statement of its methods, for the encouragement and use 
of members who may wish to attempt similar work. 

It was very quickly discovered that the scheme required inde- 
pendent and original methods of work. There was no one manual 
containing all the desired information which could be used as a 
text-book by all. No general course of reading, at the same time 
authoritative and practical, could be recommended. The plan 
adopted was for each member to act as an investigator of a certain 
topic, and report the results to all the others at the fortnightly meet- 
ings, which were continued during nearly six months. 

The general subject chosen was the House, which was sub- 
divided as follows: Location and surroundings, care of the cellar, 
drainage and plumbing, ventilation and temperature of the sleeping- 
room, living-room, and sick-room, lighting, furnishing, relative 
merits of different methods of heating, and State and municipal 
statutes and ordinances. 

A few important books were purchased, subscriptions were 
made to two sanitary journals, and Board of Health reports and 


health tracts were procured, all of which form the nucleus of a 








good working library. Beyond these the members depended largely 


on public and private libraries, collating from many different vol- 
umes, rejecting what was purely theoretical or abstruse, and present- 
ing in an abridged form facts and statements which had a direct 
bearing on the subject under consideration. The reading of these 
reports was followed by a discussion which never flagged from lack 
of interest or point. Personal experience was not merely cumula- 
tive but helpful, and the evidence brought from home life showed 
that the interest was not confined to the hour of meeting. Each 
one was expected to contribute to the point under discussion some 
illustration from her own home or boarding-place or a friend’s 
house. 

In order to make a useful diversion from the regular sessions, 
as well as to gain wider experience, special visits of inspection were 
paid to a carefully planned schoolhouse whose sanitary equipments 
had been proved satisfactory, to a house in process of erection, 
where the pipes and drains were exposed to view and carefully ex- 
plained by a master plumber, and to the new building of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, where the system of ventilation was shown in 
detail by the instructor in ventilation. 

The final meeting was held at the house of one of the members, 
who invited her associates to inspect it thoroughly and critically, 
and suggest changes, with their estimated cost, in accordance with 
the conclusions drawn from the winter’s study and observation. 

The guests made the most of the opportunity given them, 
and were as frank in making their criticisms as their hostess was 
good-natured in accepting them. 

A dinner followed, which proved conclusively that hygienic 
food and real savoriness are not in the least antagonistic. 

In one instance, at least, the work of the Club extended beyond 
its own limits. The request of the People’s Club of Lowell, Mass., 
for an elementary talk on ventilation was complied with by one of 


the members, who interested a large number of factory girls in the 


topic by her practical statements, illustrated by simple experiments. 





The members of the Sanitary Science Club cannot too strongly 
urge upon the Association of Collegiate Alumnz the importance of 
giving thought and attention to the hygiene of the home. This 
duty falls more or less upon all women, but with none should it be 
more exacting than with college graduates. 

The problems of social and economic science are beginning to 
receive the attention they rightly claim, and the women of our 
country should not only be ready to learn from the discussions 
which are rife, but by combining theory with practice, as no others 
can, aid in solving the great questions which so seriously affeci the 
interests of the home and the family. 

The experience of the past year has shown that it is practicable 
to give systematic thought to these subjects. The time devoted to 
the work was necessarily small, but the interest which was steadily 
manifested was a sure proof that the results were satisfactory, while 
the spoken testimony of all is even stronger. 

The members of the Club intend to continue their study through 
another winter, taking as the subject, “ Living in the House.” 

The following sub-topics will be assigned : — 

Foop. 1. Materials and relative cost. 2. Adulteration. 
3. Preparation. 

DRINK. 1. Water: dangers, tests, and filtration. 2. Other 
beverages. 

CARE OF THE House. 1. Cleaning and washing. 2. Care 
and management of servants. 3. Planning of the daily work and 
overseeing the supplies. 

INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. What and how much? 

CLOTHING. Material and methods of making. 

The following list of book and’ pamphlets, which have been 
found valuable, is given for the guidance of others : 

MANUAL OF PKACTICAL HYGIENE. By E. A. Parkes. J. & A. Churchill. 


$6.00. 
Our HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. Edited by Shirley 


Murphy. Cassell & Co. $5.00. 





HANDBOOK OF HYGIENE AND SANITARY SCIENCE. By George Wilson, 
M.D. J. & A.Churchill. $3.00. 

SANITARY DRAINAGE OF HOUSES AND Towns. By George E. Waring, Jr. 
Hurd & Houghton. $2.00. 

DANGERS TO HEALTH. By T. Pridgin Teale. J. & A. Churchill. $3.00. 

How to Livz, OR HEALTH AND HEALTHY HoMEs. By George Wilson, 
M.D. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.25. 

HEALTHY Houses. By Wm. Eassie. DT). Appleton & Co, 

VAN NOSTRAND SCIENCE SERIES, Nos. 31, 50, 63. 50 cents each. 

HANDBOOK OF SANITARY INFORMATION. By Roger S, Tracy, M. D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 

REPORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. Free. 

PLUMBING REGULATIONS OF THE CITY OF BosTon. Free. 

CIRCULAR ON DRAINAGE BY THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. Free. 

SANITARY TRACTS ISSUED BY THE CITIZENS’ SANITARY SOCIETY OF 


BROOKLYN. 5 cents each. 


- 


A reduction from the regular price can usually be obtained. 


Members of the Association who are interested may obtain 


further information by applying to the Secretary, Miss MARION 


Ta.sot, 66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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Blanks to be filled out and returned to the 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION, Ist YEAR. 


Subject to backache ? 


“ “ sleeplessness, or sleep 
disturbed by dreams ? 


" to weak eyes? 

a “ headache? 

- “ indigestion ? 

_ "= pain or nervousness, 


periodically ? 
Excitable or low-spirited ? 
Liable to worry over stadies ? 
Inherited tendencies or disease ? 


incidental acute disease ? 


DIVISION OF TIME. 
Hours of daily recitation ? 
" “ “ study? 


“ and kinds of exercise out 
of doors? 


ITours in gymnasium? 
“and kinds of house-work ? 
“of piano practice ? 


“« ~ painting, languages, etc., 
outside of school-work ? 


Ilour of retiring ? 
«rising ? 


Ifours for meals ? 


Hours given to charitable or fancy 
work, and to novel reading ? 


Kind and amount of social inter- 


course ? 
Kind and amount of recreation ? 


Time spent in doing nothing ? 


Signature of Teacher or Parent. 


ADDRESS. 


Secretary 


2d 


YEAR. 





of the A 


NAME 


O] 





Mssociation of Collegiate Alumne, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 


E OF PUPIL. AGE. DATE OF ENTRANCE. 


4th YEAR. 5th YEAR. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


The regular meeting will be held on SatuRDAY, MARCH 22, at 3.30 P.M., 
in the Margaret Cheney Reading Room, Institute Building, corner of 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, Boston. 

The subject before the Association will be ‘The Idea of the College.” It 
is hoped that the discussion will be general, and serve to throw light on some 


questions now under consideration. The attention of members is called to 
articles in the January and March numbers of the Princeton Review. 

Contributions for 1884 may be sent to the Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. 
Orpway, Institute of Technology, Boston. 


MARION TALBOT, Secretary 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, March 12, 1884 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR: ADVANGED STUDY, 


[Reprinted from Vassar Miscellany, April, 1884. | 

When our nineteenth century shall have passed into the 
morning of Time, and His‘ory shall have posed her 
for her portrait, it will be s2en that she possessed two 
marked individual features ; J.er devoted study of Nature's 
laws, and the intellectual adv, ncement of her women. 

Possibly, the eve that shall ;ee us in far perspective, when 
temporary and minor interes s have lost their power, may 
be able to trace clearly the r-lation and correlation of the 
ideas and forces that are now ; overning our movements, and 
may see that an intimate and dependent connection exists 
between these two seemingly solated characteristies of our 
century. It may then be shcwn that it was the develop- 
ment and inculeation of scientitic methods of thought, the 
love of experimental knowledsze, the belief in facts, that led 
men to break down the hedge of theories that for so many 
centuries had hindered woma’’s intellectual progress, and 
to permit her to test the strength of her mental powers in 
open field. 

The centuries before us have furnished, here and there, an 
example of an intellectual woman, who has, in consequence, 
stood out boldly from the background of her sex; but 
these isolated instances only served to throw into deeper 
obscurity general feminine ignorance and bigotry. The 
work that the educated women of our day may accom- 
plish in the interests of science is as yet unmeasured : 
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but college-bred women ought not to ignore the appeals, 
coming from the multiform departments of science, for the 
devotion and zeal of minds trained to accurate methods of 
thought. 

In these days, it is generally admitted that it is not the 
duty of a college to prepare its students for special profes- 
sional work; but to teach them something about every- 
thing. A college curriculum should prescribe such an 
amount of the classics as will insure grace of expression; 
such a training in mathematics as will discipline the mind 
to accuracy of thought; such a portion of the natural sci- 
ences as will tend to give insight into the workings of the 
great laws of Nature.; and so much of history and philoso- 
phy as will give the student a conception of the power of 
men’s thoughts and deeds in the past. This harmonious 
development of the faculties ef the mind should send a 
young woman from her Alma Mater with a consciousness 
of her capacity to undertake suecessfully higher studies in 
special fields. j 

It isin the belief that every opportunity, that is offered 
women for advanced study and research, should be as gen- 
erally known as possible among college graduates, that the 
present writer wishes to occupy a little space in the Miscel- 
lany with mention of some of the chances for special and 
higher study that have recently been opened to women. 

The last annual catalogue of the Institute of Technology, 
in Boston, states that women, Who are properly qualified, 
are admitted to any of the courses of the school. Only 
those, who have had the opportunity of reading over the 
nine courses marked out by instructors of the Institute, can 
appreciate the importance to women of this brief statement, 
throwing open as it does to them the doors of the best sci- 
entific school in the country. Vassar students should 


especially be interested in this educational gain for their 


sex, as, In a great measure, the action was due to the high 
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standard of scholarship and persistent efforts of one of their 
own Alnmnie. Nine Vassar graduates have been en- 
rolled as students of the Institute, two taking the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, which won for them the degree of 
Master of Arts at Vassar. 

It may be of interest to the students, who are desirous of 
continuing study after taking their college degree, to receive 
a brief sketch of the departments in the Institute of Tech- 
nology that would present the strongest attraction to 
women’s minds. 

There is no hesitation in placing Chemistry first, in the 
enumeration of scientific pursuits that will command the 
interest of woman. Under this head, three courses are laid 
out by the Institute,—Analytical, Industrial, and Organic 
Chemistry. The course in Analytical Chemistry extends 
over two years and more, and is so flexibly arranged as to 
give a wide knowledge of general Chemistry, with opportu- 
nities for progress in special directions. Individual study 
and research is a prominent characteristic of this course. 
Lectures inthe Philosophy of Chemistry supplement each 
course. Under Industrial Chemistry, are given chances for 
the acquisition of more practical Knowledge. Opportuni- 
ties are continually opening for the wider development of 
this branch of Chemistry, especially in connection with 
pursuits that are preéminently claimed to be womanly. 
[t was to such a possible extension of the work of the In- 
dustrial department that the late President of the Institute, 
Wim. B. Rogers, looked, when he laid out a section for 
household analysis ;—the testing of water, the adulteration 
of food, with lectures upon the chemistry of food and upon 
respiration and nutrition. The practical utility of this 
course in Industrial Chemistry has been tested by a Vassar 
graduate, who has charge of the preparation of chemicals 
for the trade of a large drug establishment. 

The recently published, general catalogue of Vassar re- 
cords fifteen of Vassar’s daughters as practising medicine. 
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‘The successful work of women physicians will yearly tempt 
a larger number of college students to enter the ranks of the 
medical profession By such, the opportunities for biologi- 
‘al study offered at the Institute, in the departments of 
Biology and Organic Chemistry, will be gladly accepted. 
The intimate connection, existing between the conditions of 
life and those of chemical action, make it imperative for the 
medical student of to-day to prepare himself for his profes- 
sion by a thorough study of Biology. There are but few 
medical schools for men that can offer equal advantages for 
biological research with the Institute, and no woman's 
medical college has as yet sufficient funds to maintain a 
biological labratory with its essential and expensive ap- 
paratus. 

To the student, whose proclivities lead her into studying 
the mysteries of Nature as revealed in lower animal life, it 
will be a sufficient index of the completeness and satisfac- 
toriness of the work that can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion, to mention that the Institute has at its command the 
full and rich collection of the Boston Natural History Soci- 
ety, whose building is contiguous to the two main buildings 
of the Institute. Again, the applications that are yearly 
made for women so thoroughly trained in Physics, as to 
be competent to take full charge of a physical labratory 
wud lecture on advanced physics, proves that such women 
are rare, and that in the variety of its studies a college 
cannot give to Physies sufficient time to render a student 
prepared for professional work. The course in this depart- 
ment at the Institute is extensive, and sufficient for this 


purpose. 

A scientific school, originally founded in the interests of 
young men, naturally, includes in its departments a num- 
ber of pursuits that offer no attraction to the tastes and 
sympathies of women students. In this category can be 
placed the instruction given in mining, civil and mechani 
cal engineering, and in the mechanic arts; but there 
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seems to be no valid reason why the study of Architecture 
should be relegated to this class. It presents none of the 
objectionable features that might be urged against a woman’s 
pursuit of the former studies ; but on the contrary, calls for 
the exercise of powers essentially feminine ; love of har- 
mony, sense of fitness, delicacy of touch, and appreciation 
of beauty. Itis a strange and lamentable fact that Archi- 
tecture has not appealed more successfully to women, and 
that no woman’s name stands enrolled on the list of famous 
builders. It may be said, with some justice, that no oppor- 
tunity has been offered in our country to acquire the neces- 
sary technical knowledge, and that it is but recently that 
Architecture has asserted its true position among our Amer- 
ican people. Its present prominence among our professions, 
and the resources at command for acquiring the necessary 
mechanical skill, may serve to turn the attention of art-lov- 
ing women in this direction. 

The Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women, 
more widely known by its less formal title of Harvard An- 
nex, published lately a report of its experience during the 
five years of its existence. Both in the general report of 
the Secretary of the Society, and in the testimony of the in- 
structors and pupils, can be detected the feeling that the 
Annex can best fulfill its educational purpose by promoting 
the studies of advanced students in special lines. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, quoted from the letter of a Professor in 
charge of one of the departments, expresses clearly the con- 
viction of one, who has had an opportunity of witnessing 
the character of the work accomplished at the Annex. He 
Says ;— 

‘** Women who, for educational or other purposes, desire 
to explore thoroughly certain fields of study, can hardly 
be provided for in the system of colleges which aim to build 
upon the general education given by the schools a similar 
structure, only carried much higher. This is the function 
of Wellsley, Smith, Vassar, etc., and one cannot overrate 
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its importance. It is doubtless the chief want in woman's 
education at this time, and these colleges are satisfying it 
excellently. But their very success will create a limited 
but most important demand for higher instruction in special 
directions. The young men in the same position go to Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, or more generally 
to Europe; but where are the woman to go’ It is just here, 
as it seems to me, that an opportunity is offered to Harvard, 
through the Annex, to render a real service to the cause of 
woman’s education, which shall not bea repetition of oppor- 
tunities already open. A glance at the prospectus of study 
marked out by the Annex for’83, and °84, shows tempting 
courses of work for a linguistic student. Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
Comparative Philology, Greek, and Latin are offered under 
the tutorship of men whose names are widely associated 
with their classical scholarship. Philosophy, Political Eeon- 
omy. History and Botany, present a rich array of elective 
courses. But it will probably be to the classical student 
that a residence at Cambridge, with its venerable associa- 
tions, with its opportunities for contact with enthusiastic 
students and ripe scholars, will present the strongest attrac- 
tions.” 

The Institute and the Annex together offer the full possi- 
bilities for scholarship. The proximity of the two in- 
stitutions renders it possible fora student to reap the ad- 
vantages of both: to glean rich treasures of classical lore 
within the shadows of fair Harvard, and at the same time, 
to gather an ample store of scientific truths within the 
walls of the Institute. 

There may, perhaps, be earnest women students to whom 


this recital of the openings for higher study can mean but 
little, on account of their inability to seek for intellectual 
assistance beyond their own homes. Such will hear with 
great pleasure, that in this age of utilitarianism and expe- 
diencies, the United States mail has been seized upon as a 
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promoter of intellectual information, and by its media- 
torship a Correspondence University has been established. 
It is the scheme of this University to carry into bPeader 
and higher fields the system of study, so successfully car- 
ried on for some ten years by the Society for Encourage- 
ment of Home Studies. The Correspondence University 
has issued a promising circular to announce its aim and 
method of work. To any one, desirous of learning the 
details of its plans, the Secretary of the University, Mr. 
Lucien A. Wait, Ithaca, N. Y., can give information. 

A few years ago an article appeared in one of the Eng- 
lish periodicals, questioning, what shall we do with our col- 
lege girls. The writer saw that there would loom before so- 
ciety a vast and difficult problem, when the colleges should 
have sent forth a body of educated women to whose mental 
cravings only the professions of teacher and author offered 
themselves. We must remember that the writer was an 
Englishman, and his point of view, consequently, limited 
to the customs of the British Isles. He took for granted 
that there would be a throng of women, whom neither in- 
clination nor necessity, would urge to enter the rank of in- 
structors, and who would not wield so facile a pen as to be 
tempted into literary pursuits. What mental pabulum 
was society to offer these women? With gloomy fore- 
hodings, the writer saw only a cheerless outlook for these 
superfluously educated women who bound down by social 
restraints to a narrow home life would not be able to ex- 
tract from it the stimulus and inspiration necessary for 
healthy intellectual activity. Inthe vision of this pessimistic 
seer, only a life of unhappiness and dissatisfaction awaited 
these martyrs to the theory of women’s higher education. 
He recognized the force of the Scriptural warning that it 
was a mind swept and garnished, out of which had been 
driven the devil of ignorance, that tempted the entrance of 
the league of evil spirits. 
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We American women have no reason to complain that we 
are debarred from the exercise of intellectual pursuits. 
Both Law and Medicine have whispered their secrets to 
women, and all the departments of Science stand invit- 
ingly open to women with minds, trained to carefulness of 
observation, to patience for details, and to a love of truth. 

ALUMNA ’74, 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


THE regular meeting will be held in the Claflin Room, Boston 
University, 12 Somerset Street, Boston, on Saturday, May 31, 1884, 
at 3 P. M. 

A report from the Committee on College Work for 1882-3 will be 
made by Miss Helen Magill, and will be followed by a discussion on 
the subject of college courses. 

The following articles, proposed at the last regular meeting as 
amendments to the constitution, will be discussed: — 

Art. I. This organization shall be known as the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumne. 

Art. III, An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from 
each member in January. Regular members of duly recognized 
branches shall be exempt from assessment. 

The President and Treasurer are authorized to remit any fee sub 
silentio when they deem it advisable. 

ArT. VI. Branch associations may be formed in accordance with 
the following provisions: — 

1. They shall be specified as branch associations in their name. 

2. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnee in its general work, while carrying on independent and local 
work. 

3. The requirements of regular membership shall be the same as 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumne. Such membership shall 
also constitute membership in the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

4. The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice- 
presidents, and the recording secretaries ex officio corresponding secre- 
taries of the Association of Collegiate Alumne. Each recording 
secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne. 

5. Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing 
all points except those hereby specified. 

The changes which are proposed so directly affect the most vital 
interests of the Association, as well as its future growth and develop- 
ment, that the Executive Committee call upon all members to give the 
subject their earnest and thoughtful consideration, and, if unable to 
be present at the meeting, to communicate their opinions and sugges- 


tions to the Secretary. 


MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 
Boston, May 17, 1884. 








SAssociation ot Lollediate Alumne.i< 


SPEGIAL MEETING, 


A meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumne will be held at 
the New Wellesley School, 2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, on 
Friday, September 5, 1884. 

The morning session will open at 10.30 o’clock. Miss Jane M. Ban- 
croft, Dean of the Woman’s College of the Northwestern University, 
will present a paper on ‘‘ Occupations and Professions for College-Bred 
Women.’”’ Miss Emma §S. Atkinson, of the Washington High School, 
will read a paper on ‘* The Relation between the Home and the College.”’ 

The afternoon session will be held at 3 o’clock, and will be devoted 
to a discussion on ‘**The Duty of College Graduates to Preparatory 
Schools.’* Brief papers will be given by Miss E. B. Root, Principal of 
the New Wellesley School, Miss Mary H. Ladd, of Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, and other members actively connected with preparatory schools 
in different parts of the country. A luncheon and social gathering will 
occur between the business sessions. 

The Executive Committee have been led to fix this date for the 
meeting by the fact that the annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be in session in Philadelphia at this 
time. The occasion will be of unusual interest, since the members of 
the British Association, which holds its annual meeting in Montreal this 
year, will be the guests of the American Association, and many dis- 
tinguished scientists will be present. Through the courtesy of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, the Association of Collegiate Alumnie has been 
invited to be present at the scientific meetings, and to take part in all the 
ceremonies of receiving the foreign guests of the Association. The 
meetings will open on Thursday, September 4, at 10 A. M., and general 
and sectional sessions will be held daily till September 11. The annual 
address of the President, Prof. C. A. Young, will be given on Friday 





evening, September 5, at the Academy of Music, and will be followed bv a 
reception. On Tuesday there will be a reception at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and on Wednesday a garden party at Haverford College, in all of 
which the Association of Collegiate Alumnie has been invited to partici- 
pate. 

The International Electrical Exhibition will also take place in Phila- 
delphia at this time. 

A local committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, Miss Ida 
Wood, 2038 Spring Garden Street, Chairman, has been formed, and is 
making arrangements to secure the success of the meeting as well as the 
comfort and pleasure of those who are in attendance. 

Members who expect to be present are requested to send, before 
August 10, to Mrs. 8. Barton Perry, 127 Maplewood Avenue, German- 
town, Philadelphia, information on the following points: — 

1. Full name and address. 

2. Probable time of arrival and length of stay in Philadelphia. 

3. Whether a ticket for the lunch is desired (expense not to exceed 
one dollar). 

4. Instructions in regard to engaging board at hotels or boarding- 
houses. 

It is possible that a reduction in railroad fares may be obtained. 

An invitation to join in these arrangements is extended to all women 


who have graduated from the academic departments of the institutions at 
present included in the Association, viz.: Oberlin College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Vassar College, Michigan University, Wisconsin University, 


Boston University, Smith College, Wellesley College, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Wesleyan University, Syracuse University, Kansas 
University, and Northwestern University. 
A circular giving further details will be sent later to those who for- 
ward their names to Mrs. Perry. 
MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH Sr., 
Boston, Mass., July 18, 1884. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


$= 


The regular meeting will be held at Chauncy Hall School, 259 Boylston 
Street, Boston, on Saturday, October 25, at 3 P. M. 

The amendments to.the Constitution, presented in March, will be 
brought before the Association for final action. 

Mrs. Kate Morris Cone will read a paper on “Women’s Gifts to 
Educational Institutions.”’ 

Miss Frona M. Brooks will give a detailed report of the special meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia on September 5, and of the subsequent meetings, 
receptions, and excursions under the auspices of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any change of address. 


MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, Oct. 16, 1884. 








SSUGIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN At 


QUARTERLY MEETING, OCTOBER 25, 1884. 


-——- ~——0eoe— — 


At the last meeting of the Association the wish was expressed 
that members unable to attend the sessions might be informed of the 
proceedings. The Secretary was accordingly instructed to send a brief 
printed report of each quarterly meeting to the members. 

The Association met at Chauncy Ilall School, on Saturday, 
October 25, at 8 P.M. The President, Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
occupied the chair. 

The records of the special meeting in Philadelphia were read and 
approved, 

The Treasurer reported the sum of $26.19 in the treasury. 

The report of the papers and discussions of the special meeting 
was supplemented by a paper from Miss Frona M. Brooks, giving 
an account of the lunch at the Aldine, and the other social pleasures 
of that day ; and also a report of the lectures, receptions and excur- 
sions under the auspices of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The interest and value of the scientific lectures 
were shown by mention of some of the subjects. A cursory account 
of the visit to the electrical exhibition followed. Then came a descrip- 
tion of the festivities: first, the reception at the Academy of Music, 
with the address of President C. A. Young, and the welcome to foreign 
guests; the two receptions of Monday at the University of Penunsyl- 
vania and the Woman's Medical College, followed by the delightful 


alumni gathering at Miss Ida Wood’s; Tuesday’s crowded hospi- 








talities, —the pleasant reception at the New Century Club Rooms, 


which the club had kindly opened for the use of the Alumnie Associa- 
tion during the week; the interesting microscopical display at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and the evening reception in the 
Academy of Fine Arts ; Wednesday’s garden party at Haverford 
College, and the memorable visit to Bryn-Mawr College, arranged 
through the kindness of its President, Mr. Rhoads ; and finally, the 
closing exercises of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The paper concluded with warm expressions of apprecia- 
tion and thanks to those alumnze whose untiring efforts had en- 
sured the success of the meeting. 

The Executive Committee reported that having considered the sub- 
ject of honorary and associate membership, it seemed best to take no 
action at present in view of the existing complications in relation to 
regular membership and branch associations. 

The proposed amendments to the Constitution were presented for 
action. Theamendment to Article L., inserting the word ** American ” 
before the words ** Association of Coilegiate Alumni,’ was lost. 

Two new articles were adopted as follows: — 


Art. III. An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each mem- 
ber in January. Regular members of duly recognized branches shall be excimpt 
from this assessment. The President and Treasurer are authorized to remit any 
fee sub silentio when they deein it advisable. 


ART. ve. Branch associations Diy be fomned in accordance with the {ole 


lowing provisions :— 

1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumni in its 
general work, while carrying on independent local work. 

Y. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership 
in the Association of Collegiate Aluinnee. Graduates who have become regular 
members of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the 
Association of Collegiate Aluinne. 

3. The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice-presidents, 
and the recording secretaries er officio corresponding secretaries of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumni. Each reeording secretary shall make an annual 
report to the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

$. Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points 


except those hereby specified, 














A communication was received, signed by Emma 8S. Atkinson, 
Gertrude B. Darwin, and Marie D, Elliot, asking that the alumnie 
residing in Washington and Baltimore be recognized as a branch 
society to be known as the Washington Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnie. Upon motion of Miss Eva Channing it was 
unanimously voted that the proposed organization be recognized as a 
branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnie upon. ils accepting 
the requirements concerning branch associations, 

The following memorial was received from the Western Associa- 
tion :— 


The Western Association of Collegiate Alumne desires to submit the follow- 
ing propositions to the Association of Collegiate Alumnw at its ensuing October 
meeting: — 

Recognizing the value of association with the society which has so success- 
fully engaged the interest of women who have been graduated by the prominent 


colleges of the East and West, and remembering the terms of our application for 
such association, we would nevertheless present some of the considerations 
which at this time make us hesitate to become such a branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnie, as proposed by the amendments submitted to us at our 
May meeting. 

1. In view of the fact that no other point in the West affords so convenient 


a ceutre of organization as Chicago, it would seem very desirable that the terri- 
tory of which it is proposed to make this the centre might include a larger area 
than the four States originally named, and that a natural division for the present 
would be an Eastern and Western Association, co-ordinate in jurisdiction over 
well-defined territory, co-operative in general plan, and with a membership 
which may intercommunicate on change of residence from East to West or 
vice versa. 

2. In order that a National Association may be formed upon a represent- 
ative basis. it seems to us desirable that, from these two organizations a dele- 
gated asseimbly should in the near future meet and organize such National Asso- 
ciation, which in its national capacity should divide the entire national territory 
into convenient districts, in each of which a branch erganization may be formed; 
these several branches to be co-ordinate among themselves, but all subject to the 
National Association, which shali be composed of representatives from each 
branch. 

We believe that a plan of this kind suecessfully executed will prodace more 
desirable results than any other yet suggested, as thus the largest nuinber of col- 
leve-trained and educated women will be brought into helpful association, and 
enabled to accomplish the aims of the founders of the society. 

It is our earnest desire that the Association of Collegiate Alumni take im- 
mediate and definite action in this matter, as we feel seriously embarrassed in our 


work by the present uncertainty concerning our status, 





After a full and free discussion, on motion of Dr. Emma Culbert- 
son, seconded by Miss Mary H. Ladd, it was unanimously voted, that 
the President and Secretary be instructed to report to the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnee the fact that the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz does not feel justified in making such radical 
changes in the Constitution, under which it was organized and has 
successfully worked as a national organization for three years, as would 
be necessary in order to acquiesce in the plan proposed ; that they be 
also instructed to state that the words ‘ Association of Collegiate 
Aiumnie’’ belong by right of precedence to this organization and its 
branches, and to suggest, in all courtesy, that if the Western Associa- 
tion no longer desires to become a branch, as was the original plan of 
its founders, a change in its name should be made in order to avoid 
the confusion which would otherwise inevitably arise. 


Members who would like to organize a club for the study of 


political science, analogous to the club already formed for the study 


of sanitary science, were asked to send their names to the Secretary 
of the Association, The Secretary asks that all names be sent in 
before Nov. 15. 

A paper, by Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, on ‘* Women’s Gifts to Edu- 
ational Institutions,’? was read by Miss Charlotte B. Cheever. 

Miss Annie G. Howes reported that she had placed 704 health 
statistics papers in the hands of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and expected to receive some results of the investigation by 
January, 1885. 

Dr. Emma Culbertson, Miss Eva Channing, and Miss C. B. 
Cheever were appointed a Committee on Nominations to report at 
the annual meeting. 

MARION TALBOT, SECRETARY. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


THE GIFTS OF WOMEN TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(A paper read on October 25, 1884, by Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, Ph. D.) 


THE ground of the present essay has already been in the main covered by 
Miss Catherine Baldwin in an open letter in the last September Century, relat- 
ing to the Harvard Annex, and I am indebted to her and to Charles F. Thwing’s 
little book on ‘“‘ American Colleges,’ for most of the statistics which I have 
employed. I can only hope to add to the facts which Miss Baldwin has gath- 
ered regarding the gifts of women to educational institutions for men, the few 
statistics which exist regarding women’s gifts to educational institutions for 
women, and thereto an inference or two of my own. 

The history of education in this country since the Civil War has been dis- 
tinguished for three things: the large number of colleges established, the 
great increase in the gifts of individuals to schools and colleges, and the 
growth of the higher education of women. In twenty years more than one 
third of our three hundred and twelve colleges have come into existence; in 
ten years, from 1870 to 1880, thirty millions of dollars, or three fifths of the 
whole amount given by individuals to educational institutions, have been 
bestowed ; and since 1865, one hundred and seventy-one colleges for men have 
been opened to women, and the four collegiate institutions devoted solely to 
women have been founded. 

In this sudden increase of opportunities for the higher education for both 
men and women, the part taken by the older and richer women of the country 
is of no small importance. 

I shall tax your memory as little as possible with statistics, but, as nearly 
as can be estimated, the contribution of women to the fifty million dollars given 
to American schools and colleges has been, in round numbers, $2,600,000. Of 
this sum a little less than two thirds has been given for the higher education 
of men, and a little more than one third either to institutions for men to which 
women are admitted, or to the schools and colleges which admit women alone. 

Harvard has received from women in money $380,000, ‘‘ besides the gifts 
of lands, books, pictures, and apparatus to a very great amount.’’ Since 1880, 
Yale has received from women gifts which average $17,000 a year, and the 
treasurer writes me that ‘‘some of the largest gifts the college has ever received 
have come directly or indirectly from women.’’ Four years ago, Mrs. Valeria 
G. Stone, of Malden, divided over $760,000 among the leading colleges and 
seminaries for men ; and in the statistics for 1881 alone, Miss Baldwin finds 
opposite the names of women, $500,000 devoted to schools and colleges for 
men. The oldest and richest and, I may add, the most conservative colleges 
have been the most favored recipients from rich women; those that had most 
have received most, and women have given for the education of men in this 
country more than a million and a half of money. 

For the education of women, women have given about $970,000, somewhat 








more than one half of what they have given for men. I am not certain, how- 
ever, but that more that is noteworthy has been accomplished by the smaller 
sums than by the larger, for not only has the money brought into exist- 
ence institutions which did not exist before, but it has furnished several new 
experiments as to the methods of women’s advanced instruction. It is doubt- 
less commendable in women to endow at Harvard or Dartmouth a chair of 
Theology or Mental and Moral Philosophy, but such gifts as Sophia Smith’s, to 
the college at Northampton which bears her name, make an era in education. 
We rejoice at the generosity of Mrs. Ann F. Sever, whose $140,000 came 
to Harvard five years ago ; but the Harvard Annex, and the $45,000 which half 
a dozen ladies subscribed last year to its endowment, are equivalent to the 
opening of an entire new department in the university, and a new college for 
women. 

Of the total amount given by women for the education of women, $255,799 
has been given to co-educational institutions, and those cheifly in the East and 
South. By far the greater part has been given by New England women for 
supplying the demand for the higher education of women in New England. 
Smith College received from its founder, Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, 
$365,000, which is the largest sum ever given by a woman to any one institu- 
tion in this country. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone gave $110,000 to Wellesley for 
building the hall which bears her name ; and in all, Wellesley has received from 
women $160,000, besides the deficiencies in expenses yearly made up by 
Mrs. Durant, and gifts of pictures, books, and apparatus. At Cambridge, of 
the $67,000 raised last year for the endowment of the Annex, $45,000 was 
given by women. Older yet than any of these collegiate institutions for 
women is Mt. Holyoke Seminary, to which Mary Lyon gave her life, and its 
principal writes me that of its $300,000 worth of property, perhaps $75,000 
has been the direct gift of women. 

One of the most distinguished of English travellers in this country com- 
pared the liberality of the rich men of America towards educational institu- 
tions to the spirit which prevailed during the Middle Ages in the founding 
of colleges and monastic schools. But the rich ladies of the Middle Ages 
founded convents and convent schools for themselves and other women. I 
do not, however, mean to indulge in reproaches regarding the present unequal 
division in the gifts of women to educational institutions for men and women. 
It may be that women have been proportionately more generous to women in 
giving for their education in twenty years more than half of what in two 
hundred and fifty years they have given to men. Perhaps the Lady Moulson, 
who in 1643 gave £100 to Harvard, hesitated more in encouraging the feeble 
college on this side of the water, than any woman who has recently risked 
her fortune in founding a college for women. We ought rather to rejoice 
that women have done so much for the cause of education, whether for men 
or women, than to complain that their gifts to women have not been greater. 

What has been given in the past for the education of women has been 
given for the testing of an experiment ; what will be given in the future 
will have the guarantee of success ; for each girl who has graduated success- 
fully from college makes to the older and richer women of the country the 











most telling appeal possible for increasing the educational advantages of 
women; she is also one of the women who in the future will feel the deepest 
obligations towards her sex. And when one considers that in 1881 there 
were nearly 5000 women students in the colleges of the country, and that the 
thirteen colleges represented in the Association of Collegiate Alumne alone 
number more than 1300 graduates, one finds reason to hope for the future. 

There is already something to tell of what women college graduates have 
accomplished for the education of women. The Alumne of Vassar have in 
fifteen years given $25,000 to their Alma Mater, —a sum which is chiefly made 
up of yearly fees and small contributions from individuals. With this money 
two scholarships of $6,000 each have been established, and $12,000 is accu- 
mulating in the treasury for the endowment of a professorship. At Wellesley 
a scholarship of $5,000 has been raised by the graduates, students, and 
teachers of the institution. The Alumne of Smith College have contributed 
in two years nearly $1,000, chiefly for the furnishing of the gymnasium. 

There are about five hundred Vassar Alumne and one hundred and fifty 
graduates of Smith, so that these sums represent an average of $3.30 yearly 
from each graduate of the two colleges. In Boston, the Scciety for the 
University Education of Women, although not confined in its membership to 
college graduates, is an example of the good which a little money wisely 
applied may accomplish. In seven years it has assisted thirty-three girls 
through college; it has expended $3,772, and through its influence the Girls’ 
Latin School has been founded. It has also opened with great benefit a 
lending library of text-books. 

For foreign missions the women of this country have in sixteen years 
contributed nearly a million and a half of money; to be exact, the sum is 
$1,449,138. Most of this large sum has been collected by small contributions 
from women in every State. With such an example, the Alumne Associations 
of every college have reason to bestir themselves. If, little by little, women 
can give $90,000 a year for the education of women in foreign lands, surely 
something worth doing can be done in the same way for the education of 
women in America. The little which we young teachers and wives and young 
ladies at home can give to our own colleges, or to the cause at large, is worth 
giving. Our dollars and five dollars added together make thousands; and the 
knowledge of college affairs, the interest in education, and the habit of giving, 
which are kept alive, insure that forty years from now, when the college-bred 
women of to-day have come into their fortunes, and their daughters and 
grand-daughters have been to college, the balance of women’s gifts to educa- 
tional institutions may turn the other way. 

To sum up the chief statistics which I have employed, the women of this 
country have given to educational institutions: For men, $1,614,170, and in 
books, pictures, and lands amounts not to be reckoned; for women in foreign 
lands, $1,449,138; for women in their own country, $967,799. 

I believe the moral is obvious. It is unnecessary to discuss here the 
obligation of women to endow colleges for men; but there is no woman col- 
lege graduate, certainly of any college for women to-day, who does not feel 
how meagre and insufficient are the means of instruction even now offered to 








women, — cheap teachers for lack of money to pay better ones, small libraries, 
little apparatus, or, as is the case with the majority of co-educational colleges, 
women admitted because the institutions are too poor to refuse them. 

I do not think that I am saying too much when I assert that the chief 
remedy for all this isin the hands of the women graduates of these colleges, 
partly in the money, much or little, which they can give, and partly in their 
power to prove the wisdom of the higher education of women. 


The following list of the gifts of women to different educational institu- 
tions is made up chiefly from the data furnished me by Miss Catherine Bald- 
win, with the few additional sums which I could myself obtain. I am aware 
that certain donations, and possibly certain colleges, may have been omitted, as 
in case of Yale, from which I have received an account only of the gifts of 
women since 1880 ; but in the main, I think the comparative amounts which I 
have mentioned in the essay are correct; the additional sums would probably 


not materially affect the total result. 


. $380,000 
86,000 
86,000 
65,000 
50,000 
37,770 
20,000 
11,000 

145,000 
68,600 


Harvard 
Amherst 
Bowdoin 
Dartmouth . 
Andover 

Brown 

Trinity 
Middlebury 
Tufts ‘ 
Yale (since 1880) 


Theological Seminary, N. Y., $100,000 
Rochester - - 2-5. ee 
Kenyon 50,000 
Lafayette. .. . 26,000 
Chicago Theological 50,000 
Ohio Wesleyan 25,000 
Cumberland 15,000 
Hanover 35,000 
Illinois. 20,000 
Denison 27,000 


Princeton 
Hamilton 
Union 


Shurtleff 
Cornell 
Oberlin 
Michigan 
Berea (Ky.) 


Smith 
Wellesley 
Harvard Annex 


8,000 
130,000 
107,000 


Beloit a 30,000 
Two Divinity Schools . 28,000 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


$42,395 
8,632 
77,000 
20,000 
10,000 


$5,000 
61,500 


Hillsdale 

Washington 
Mt. Union . ; 2,000 
Howard University . - . 26,000 
Mass. Soc. Univ. Ed. of Women, 3,772 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


. $366,000 
200,000 
45,000 


Vassar Alum. . 
Smith Alum. 
Mt. Holyoke 
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CONSTITUTION. 


4 
{ 
' 
ARTICLE I. 
¢ This organization shall be known as the AssocIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN. 
a re 
z ARTICLE II. 
| rie . ° ° ° ° “~ . . ° 
Ihe object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of different institutions 
for practical educational work. 
- | ARTICLE III. 
| 
Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature 
; pry 
itt from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to the Association, is entitled 
d DoD ) d 9 
to membership., New institutions shall be admitted on a three-fourths vote of the 
i Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths of the members of the Asso- 
, ciation present at any regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action by the Associa- 


tion shall be given with the call for the meeting. 
(3) 


ARTICLE IV. 


An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each member in January. 
Regular members of duly recognized branches shall be exempt from this assessment. 
The president and treasurer are authorized to remit any fee, sud si/entio, when they deem 


it advisable. 
ARTICLE V. 

The officers of the Association shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and not less than five directors, who together shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and shall hold their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place, 
and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their number. Five 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the following provisions :— 
1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumnz in its general 
work, while carrying on independent local work. 
2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna. Graduates who have become regular members 
(4) 








of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. 
3-- The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice-presidents, and the 


recording secretaries ¢x officio corresponding secretaries of the Association of Collegiate 


Alumnx, Each recording secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of 


Collegiate Alumne. 
4- Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points except 
those hereby specified. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January, at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. Other regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall take place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be called 
by the secretary at the request of the president, or of three other members. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given in writing at a pre- 


vious meeting. 


ReEFroRr't. 


Tue Association of Collegiate Alumna was organized on Jan. 14, 1882, by sixty- 
six women graduates, representing Oberlin College, Vassar College, Cornell University, 
Boston University, Smith College, and 


Wellesley College. The total membership now includes three hundred and fifty-five 


Michigan University, Wisconsin University, 


women, and the number of institutions represented has been increased by the addition 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Wesleyan University, Kansas (1 iversity, 
Syracuse University, and Northwestern University. 

has been carried out by means of gener 11 

meetings, special committees, and the distribution of circulars and 


The object of the Association 


pamphlets. 


first supject to which the Association directed its attention was physical educauon. 


valuable essay was presented by Dr. Adaline S. Whitney at the first regular meeting. 


The discussion which followed led to the publication of a circular, giving a schedule ot 


the work done by the different institutions represented in the Association to promote 
physical education. Many grave deficiencies were pointed out, and it is satisfactory to 
note that a similar table, if prepared to-day, would show several improvements. ‘The 
circular also included brief suggestions, — first, to parents ; second, to governing bodies 


(©) 





of institutions which grant degrees to women; and third, to women studying in these 
An edition of three thousand copies was issued and distributed. 


institutions. 
The Committee on Physical Education investigated certain cases of ill health, 


publicly alleged to have been caused by over-study in a leading fitting school. ‘The 


result proved that but one of the six cases cited could be referred to over-study, 


and in that case the girl testified that the fault was entirely her own, and independent 


5 


of the school. 

The prevailing theory, that the women of our country are being educated mentally 
at the expense of their physical strength, led the Association to undertake a series of 
health of women college graduates. The Association pledged 


itself that this work should be conducted on a broad basis of truth, in order that 


in\ estigations into the 
steps might be taken to avert the evil, in case the statements of theorists proved to be 
founded on fact. A committee, under the chairmanship of Miss Annie G. Howes, pre- 
‘artily indorsed by physicians, teachers, 


! 
| 
‘ 


pared a series of questions, which were he 
and others, and distributed thirteen hundred and fifty copies among t 


of the institutions included in the A oseniceta The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 


ie graduates 


. cas UP . o9 ' evaliy ° ic > offer f 
Statistics has publicly Feco2znizer the value of this invest le ration by offe ring to collate 


and tabulate the seven hundred and five circulars which have thus far been filled out 
and returned. By means of this generous offer, a thoroughly impartial verdict will be 
secured. It is hoped that the result will serve for a better understanding of the 
physical needs of women in relation to their work as students. A report will be made 
to the Association in the spring of 1885. 
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The subject of post-graduate study has been considered by individual members, a 


special committee, and the Association at large. A paper on “ Opportunities for Post- 


Graduate Study ” was read before the Association by Miss Helen Magill, and the infor- 


mation it contained was compiled in circular form and distributed among the members. 


The circular also contained statistics of graduate work. The Committee on Gradua 


c 


Study made arrangements with the Society to encourage Studies at Home to give special 


opportunities for advanced study to college graduates, and several women have taken 
advantage of this method of continuing their work under supervision. An article by 


a member of the Association on “ Opportunities for Advanced Study” was reprinted 
from the Vassar Miscellany for distribution. A meeting held at Wellesley College in 


May, 1883, was devoted to a discussion of ways and means of carrying on post-graduate 


. lee ¢ io ‘ ca . . ' } ° . 

study at home, and, as one result, a club for the study of sanitary science was organ- 
~~ - . > - . } : ’ j , ‘ 7 ° . ry wi 
ized, and continued its work through the following winter. It published a sketch of its 
first year’s work wna} nro smc (of : ae ’ syle f ¢} — . ra 
Se ae ty VOrK, ANG IS proposing to give the results of another season in a More 
latailand an costo. a ; j } } . 
detailed and satis ICLOry lorm. Steps have been also taken toward the organization 


£ ‘ law cr . } 
of a club for the stu 


‘he li C nahiswatias : ‘ : ‘¢ j : 
Ihe list of p ib hic Anions 1S NOt SO ion as it would have been i only the merit of 


the ners which have heen nr ted ‘ati a i 

the papers which have been presented to the Association had been considered. ‘The 
ember Lan have ee sia wis : f ; i 
members who have been Cainied upon to present various subiects have freely given their 


time and thought, with great satisfaction to those who have heard the results of their 
Investigations. 


In March, 1553, Mrs. Evelyn Walt n Ordway presented a paper on?" Industrial 


{S)} 














Education for Women,” containing a large amount of information as to opportunities 
existing in various parts of the country for instruction in the industrial arts, and many 
suggestions for the further adoption of such training as a part of our system of public- 
school education. 

A discussion on the Idea of the College, in March, 1884, was full of interest and 
worthy of a detailed report. Another phase of the subject was developed at the meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, in September, 1884, under the topic, ‘‘ The Duty of College Gradu- 
ates to Preparatory Schools.” Suggestive papers were read by Miss E. B. Root, Miss 
Mary H. Ladd, and Miss Lepha N. Clarke. At the same meeting, the members pres- 
ent had the privilege of hearing papers on “ Occupations and Professions for College- 
bred Women,” by Miss Jane M. Bancroft, and on “The Relation between the Home 
and the College,” by Miss Emma S. Atkinson. It is hoped that these papers will be 
made accessible to all who feel an interest in the subjects. 

The idea of the union of different educational institutions has been emphasized, 
and has resulted in a cordial and friendly spirit of helpfulness. There has necessarily 
been much ignorance on the part of the members concerning the methods of life and 
work followed by the colleges represented in the Association. Measures have been 
taken to inform the members of advances made in collegiate training. A series of 
papers describing the characteristics of the colleges was given to the Association at the 
meeting held in October, 1883. At the same time a Committee on College Work was 
appointed to make inquiries into the requirements of the collegiate course made by the 
(9) 








different institutions. ‘Fhe work of this committee has not been completed, but will 
doubtless prove of value and interest. 

A report, by Miss Frona M. Brooks, of the special meeting held in Philadelphia at 
the time of the sessions of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 


was made at the meeting held on Oct. 25, 1884, and at the same meeting a paper was 
presented by Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, on ** Women’s Gifts to Educational Institutions,” 


which was immediately published and distributed among the members. 


The hope of the founders of the Association, that branch societies might be formed 


-~ 


1 various parts of the country to carry on the general work of the Association with 


special reference to local interests, has been partially realized. In 1882, a movement 


was made by the alumna residing in Philadelphia to organize such a branch, but the 
effort was temporarily abandoned before the society was formally recognized by the 


Association of Collegiate Alumna. 
In October, 1883, a communication was received, submitting a plan for the forma- 


f vnenal Rantus % 1s , hati 
tion of a branch society in Chicago, and. asking for the co- ypperation of the Association. 


He > iiar , cy : . } > mrerts ; 4 } } 
Phe members voted to signify their cordtal approval of the plan, and the secretary was 
“a + ot — aw « — ‘ ea acne ek } . ° fc , : : ry . : é 
Instructed to offer any informaticn which could aid in furthering it. ‘The new socicty 
ee Snails ieee eB ee « root , hou oa ees 
was successfully organized under the name of the Western Association of Collegiate 
7 i } , . . , , ea ” . ° 
' » Aneel tha < ' ry Ty)? : ? , ¢ . 
Alumnz, and the Association proceeded to considel formal terms of agreement with 
’ } } y , } { y 
brane Ga Dur ng the Li) ) td non > j Ve t¢ Tr) \< if mn dee med it 45 to 
reconsider their pror ced] relati ry with thea \ om tari f > Nawtate Alon ’ . aryl it 
I Hsiaer thelr pro} GQ reiation with the Association of Collegiate Alumna@&, and In 
¢ ‘ ! - ee) } ’ ’ ‘ - e* . . . y* 
ey SS yoONoses Jian for ¢ . -F ¢ , : : P : eed) . 

October, 18 4, proposed a pian for the formation of distinct associations, co-ordinate 











in jurisdiction over well-defined territory, and co-operative in general plan, which should, 
in the near future, organize a national association ‘This proposal was given careful 
consideration at the meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz held Oct. 25. 
In view of the fact that the Association had been organized, and had successfully 
worked as a national organization for three years, the members unanimously passed a 
vote stating that they did not feel justified in making such radical changes in the con- 
stitution of the Association as would be necessary in order to acquiesce in the plan 
proposed. 

Alumnez residing in Washington and Baltimore have organized under the name of 
the Washington Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumna, and are taking an 
active interest in the object of the Association. 

A large proportion of the members live in communities where branch societies are 
not practicable, and they depend on the Association as a means of keeping up their 
communication with other college-trained women. 

The Association has been the fortunate recipient of the new translation of the 
“Maha Bharata,” which is being published in parts by the translator, Protap Chundra 
Roy, of Calcutta. The Sanitary Science Club has laid the foundation of a special 
library, and the members of the Association are invited to make use of any works 


which are in the possession of the club. 
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75 
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Bergen Point, N. J. 

- Des Moines, Iowa. 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

. ‘ Wanseon, Ohio. 
Drexel, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Flint, Mich. 

. Verona, N. Y. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Hartford, Vt. 

. Painesville, O. 

Grafton, Vt. 

Lansing, Mich. 

. Milford, Mass. 

Grinnell, Iowa. 

Hotel Huntington, Boston. 

84 W. Rutland Sq., Boston. 

8 Walnut St., Boston. 

8 Walnut St., Boston. 

. I Arlington St., Boston. 
.945 K St., Washington, D. C. 
Newburg, N. Y. 








Northampton, Mass. 
Warren, Penn. 


Mary B. Daniels, A. B.,S.,’82 : ‘ . ‘ : 
Kate C. Darling, A. B., Wel., ’83 . : . ' 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Darwin, A. B., V., °78 ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 327 C St., Washington, D. C. 
Lilla A. Davidson, A. B., Wel., ’So ; ‘ ; . : . High School, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Helene O’Leary Davis, A. B., V.,°77 . 14 State St., Boston. 
Sarah L. Day, A. B., V., ’78 . : ; : ; ‘ ; ; Roxbury, Mass. 
Jane A. Denton, A. B., V.,’70_ .. ' : . 142 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Ida E. Devoll, A. B.,S., "80. .. ' . 624 Congress St., Portland, Me. 
Bessie B. De Witt, A. B.. C., °78 : : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cornelia A. Dike, A. B., V..’79_. : ‘ : : : : . 68 Chester Sq., Boston. 
Jeannie C. Drake, A. B., V.,’80 . , ' . 124 Wayne St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ella M. Drury, A. B., Wel., °79_ . : = ; f : ‘ . Natick, Mass. 
Ella F. Eames, A. B., S., 83 . ; ; ‘ ; : ; Bath, Me. 
S. §. Eddy, S. B., C., "96. , j , ; ; . Elmira, N. Y. 
Alice G. Egerton, A. B., Wel., *81 ‘ : : ‘ ; ; ; : . Circleville, O. 
Mrs. Lilla Thomas Elder, A. B., V., °73 ; . . . Winchester, Mass. 
Marie Danforth Elliot, A. B., Wel.,°S1 ' ‘ ‘ ; . 1104 L St., Washington, D.-C. 
Mrs. Abbie Nickerson Elwell, A. B., V., ’82 . : : ’ ‘ . Amherst, Mass. 
Sara A. Emerson, A. B., B.,°77 . : : . : ; ; ; . Graniteville, Mass. 
Helen R. Erskine, A. B., V.. 81. : : , ; : ; ; . Racine, Wis. 
Florence Finch, A. B., Kan., *St1 Troy, N. Y. 


Ellen M. Folsom, A. B., V..°71. : : , ; . Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Alla W. Foster, A. B., A. M.. V.. "2. C., °76 ; : 627 Tremont St., Boston. 
Mrs. Emma Eastman Foster, Ph. B., C., °73 <3 Woodland St., Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, A. B., V., '69 . Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Alice E. Freeman, A. B., Ph. D., M., 
Dora Freeman, A. B., Wel., ’80 
Sarah B. Freeman, A. B., V., °78. 
Isabella G. French, A. B., Wel., 83. 
Dr. Almah J. Frisby, B. S., Wis.,’78 . 
Sue M. D. Fry, Ph. D., Syr., ’81 ; 
Mrs. Martha Eddy Fuller, A. B., B., ’78 
Kitty A. Gage, A. B., B., ’78 





Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage, Ph. B., C., ’80 


Ada Grant Gardner, A. B., S., 82 
Ella Gardner, A. B., V., ’7 : 
Elizabeth J. Giddings, S. B.. ee 
Mrs. Nellie Browne Giles, A. B., Wel., ’80 
Laura D. Gill, A. B., S., = 
Evelyn L. Gilmore, A. B., S., °83 
Clara Belle Gleason, A. B, 15 83 
Laura F. Glenn, A. B., oie 82 
Alice Goddard, A. B., C., = 
Lydia B. Godfrey, P % Se. OF 
Abby F. Goodsell, A. B., V., 69 . 
Clara K. Goodwin, A. B., S.,’82 . 


Emma C. B. Gray, A. B., os 81 2 
Emily C. Griffith, A. B., V., ’73 ; 
Mrs. Sara Stanley Grin, Ph. B., B., 78 . 


Julia H. Gulliver, A. B., "79 « 


76 and '81 


Mary Gulliver, A. B. S., te : . . 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. Zurich, Switzerland. 


Vaabee College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
802 Ist St., 





° . Madison, Wis. 
. Bloomington, Ill. 


. Bo 


ten. Piatt’s 
» Box 115 





Wellesley, Mass, 

Wakefield, Mass. 
E. Somerville, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 






















Franklin, Mass. 

. Nashua, N. H. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

x 217, Natick, Mass. 
Franklin, Mass. 
Jefferson, O. 
Abington, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Gardiner, Me. 

. Hudson, Mass. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
School, Utica, N. Y. 
1, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Andover, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 





Sarah Pierce Gunnison, A. B., V., '§3 . 
Henrietta Hall, A. B., Wel., "81 

Mary B. Hammond, A. B., B., °83 

Mrs. Helen Preston Haughwout, A. B., V., ’80 
Alice Hayes, A. B., V., SI 
Ellen A. Hayes, A. B., O., ’78 
Bertha Hazard, A. B., V.,°79 , 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, A. B., B., 80 
Millie A. Hemperley, A. B., Wel.,’51. 
Heloise E. Hersey, A. B., V., °76 

Lina L. Hill, S. B., C., 79 

Caroline E. Hilliard, A. B., S., ’83 
Emma C. Hodge, A. B., V., ‘St 


Mrs. Marie Glover Holman, A. B., A. M.. S. B.., 


Elizabeth G. Houghton, A. B., V., ’73 
Mary C. House, A. B., V., ’71 . ; 
Mrs. Annie Glidden Houts, A. B., V., “69 
Harriet M. Hover, S. B., M. L., Wis., ’ 
Elizabeth M. Howe, A. B., V., S82 
Annie G. Howes, A. B., V.,'74. 
Anna M. Hoyt, A. B., S.,’S1 

Mary F. Hoyt, A. B., V.,’80 ; 
Emma L. Hubbard, A. B., A. M., V.. 
Mrs. Melissa J. P. Hubbard, A. B., O., ’59 


77 and 
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6g and °73 





Gloucester, Mass. 

. Birmingham, Conn. 

Winchester, Mass. 

; Fall River, Mass. 

6 Acacia St., Cambridge, Mass. 

: Wellesley, Mass. 

' . Packer Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

730 Van Buren Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Myerstown, Ienn, 

13 Upton St., Boston, 

Omaha, Neb. 

Northboro’, Mass. 

5! George St., Providence, Rk. I. 
71 and ’81; M. I. T., ’81, 


, 
v.,"3 


Hotel Columbus, Boston. 
Hotel Cluny, Boston. 


60 Ferry St.. Troy, N. Y. 
‘ Decatur, Texas. 
82 : : ‘ Mazomanie, Wis. 


14 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
67 Chester Sq., Boston. 

: ; . Auburn, N. Y. 
1421 K St., Washington, D. C. 
Hatfield, Mass. 

Oberlin, O. 














Caroline M. Hungerford, A. 


Eliza P. Huntington, A. B, S., ’81 55 North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Marie E. Ives, A. B., V., '78 . : Box 425, New Haven, Ct. 
Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, A. B., B., °83 76 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Alice Wetmore Jefferson, A. B., V., ’72 : . Warren, Penn. 
Jessie F. Jennings, A. B., B., *82 1104 L St., Washington, D. C. 
Laura A. Jones, A. B., Wel., *82 . Chelsea, Mass. 
Mary E. Jones, A. B., V., 82. , 8 James St., Boston. 
Dr. Anna H. Johnson, A. B., A. M., V., °77 and ’&1 Orange, N. f. 
Anna M. Johnson, A. B., "9 Whitestown, N. Y. 


Emily C. Jordan, A. B., 


> 


Florence Kelley, | 


>. ie jist and Myrtie ots., W. roiadelipnia, 
Ss. KRengau, A. B.. O., "Bo . Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Emily M. Kimball, A. B., B., ’79 ; Rochester, N. H. 
mary ti. Lace, Av By C.< 75 Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


Mrs. Lizzie Cotton Lansing, A. 


Ella 
Eleanor R. Larrison, 
Lathe, A. 


+. Lapham, A. B., V. 
A, 
Agnes M. 
Anna H. Lathrop, A. 
Julia C. A, | 
Elizabeth C. Lawrence, 


Emily C. 


» 
Do. 


Lathrop, 
A. 
B., Wel., 
A. 
Litt 


Lewin, S. 
Frances W. 
Mrs. Sarah 


Lewis, 


es t Eo 
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B., *83 2 Mt. Vernon PI., Boston. 

; Fredonia. N. Y. 

2 7 Auburndale, Mass. 
SI g41 K St., Washington, D. C. 
"83 Rockford, I. 
SO Rockford, Ill. 
a es 3 Newton Centre. Mass. 
82 ; ; Fall River, Mass. 
"SI ’ Normal School, Providence, R. I. 







a. Ba OD . Adams, Mass. 
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NE Sp aire ne ae le Se lees aia Belleville. N. J. 


Mary S. Locke, A. B., 5., °79 ‘ , ' . §4 Appleton St., Boston. 


Mrs. Sarah Dana Loomis, A. 3 
] 


Caro Lloyd, ie 


LL. Vi. eC ‘ . PBoulevard Pereire, Paris, France. 
Mrs. Julia S. Lord, A. B., V., "74 , ; ; . &o Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Katharine M. Lupton, A. B.. V., °73. » 166 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stella B. Mabury, A. b., V., '83_ : . Dox g2, San Jose, Cal 
Minaie R. MacLean, A. B., Wel. °79 . , §4 Church St., Paterson, N. J. 
Helen Magill, Ph.D.,B..'77,  « 2 wt es West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Minnie E. Maltby, A. B.,O.,’82.  . . , , » Oberlin, Ohio. 
Alma Mansfield, A. b., A. M., M., ‘Stand ‘83 : ' . West Bay City, Mich. 
Clarimond Mansfield, A. B., A. M..B., "79 and ‘s . Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Frances G. Markham, A. b.. V . , ; 2703 Washington Av., St. Louis. Mo. 
Flora A. Mason, A. B., B.. °78 , ; . ; ; , , . Chelsea, Mass. 
Louise 7. Mi Coy, A. | ‘: Wel., '9 ‘ ‘ . ‘ : , : ‘ Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw, A. B., V., "67. ' . St Alfred St.. Detroit, Mic! 

Janet H. McKelvey, A. 13., 0., °83 : ; ; : : ; Massillon, Ohio. 
Alice Ek. Mead, A. B., O., °79 , . ; Hallowell, Me. 
Bertha Vaughan Merrick, Wu vo hi , Germantown, Penn. 
Mrs. N. C. Mersereau, A. B., M., Si. : , , : . Manistique, Mich. 
Edith E. Metcalf, A. B., Wel., *So ' ; : . . Elyria, Ohio. 
Marion Metcalf, A. B., Wel., ’ : . , Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet Ransom M vski, A. B., V., 78 1295 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sarah L. Miner, A. B.. B.. °997 s . ; : . Hyde Park, Mass. 


Annie S. Montague, A. L.. Well. ‘a ; ‘ Wellesley. Mass. 


- 
- 


Ciara M ore, i; B.. Wis ; "26 * ° e a -" y . ; : Lan aster. Wis. 
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Rachel L. Moore, S. B., C., ’76 ; ; 100 Chatham St., Worcester, Mass. 
Anna E. F. Morgan, A. b., A. M., O., ’66 and 69 , j : Wellesley, Mass. 
Georgiana L. Morrill, A. B., V.,’82_ , ; ; ; ; . Painted Post, N. Y. 
Anna L. Morse, A. b., S., '83 ; ‘ ; : . 219 Carlton Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alice D. Mumford, A. B., A. M., V.,°78 and ’82 . : . 37 Ring St., Providence, R. I. 
Nettie L. Munson, A. B., O.,’80 . : , , . Wellington, Ohio. 
Flora B. Mussey, A. B., Wel., ’81 ; : ’ : : ; 5 7 . Elyria, Ohio. 
Jennie Muzzy, A. B., Wis., 74. ; , ‘ ; , ‘ . . Clinton, Wis. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marvin Neff, A. B., V., St. ; , ; . Box 2567, Boston. 


Carrie J. Newell, A. B., Wel., ’79 ‘ ‘ , , ; ' Newton Centre, Mass. 
Olga Neymann, B. L., C., St ‘ : ; ; . ; ; 343 W. 58th St., New York. 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, A. B., S.,’S2. ; ; , ; . Auburndale, Mass. 
Mary E. Oliver, Ph. B., C., °73 . é; ’ . ' . Hartford City, Ind. 
Mrs. Sara Rose Olmstead, A. B.. B..°78 , : ; . Precept, Neb. 
Mrs. Evelyn Walton Ordway, S. B., M. I. T., °S1 ; ‘ Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 
Amelia L. Owen, A. B., S., 81 . ; ; ;, » 383 Union St., Springfield, Mass. 
Annie L. Palmer, A. B., S., °79 . : ’ , ; 121 Newbury St., Boston, 
Ciara F. Palmer, A. B., S., °83 . ; ; ‘ . Cambridgeport, Mass. 
V. 


Gertrude Palmer, A. B.., . ; ‘ ; 93 Fourth St., Brooklyn, E. D. 
Julia F. Parker, A. B., S., ’83 , , , ; ; So. Berwick, Me. 
Mrs. Ella Prindle Patten, Ph. B., Ph. M., N. W., 79 and *82 >.) 46 No. Sheldon St., Chicago. 
Klsie M. Patten, B. L., C., 79 : ; ; ; ; : . Box 1020, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Jennie M. Patterson, A. B., V., °82 , , : ' Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


Mary L. Payson, A. B., V., °77 ‘ : . , , ; : , ' . Oneida, N. Y. 


/ 


Lucy G. Peabody, A. B., B.,°79 . , , . 9 St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 


’ 








Helen S. Pearson, A. B., S.,°81 


Annie S. Peck, A. B., A. M., M., °75 and ° 


Lillie R. Peck, A. B., V., *S2 ‘ 
Harriet C. Peirce, A. B., " ‘ 
Harriet M. Peirce, A. B., Wel., "So. 
Marion L. Pelton, A. B., Wel., “So 
Emma M. Perkins, A. B., V.,°79. 
Florence C. Perkins, A. bB., V., 75 
Grace Perry, A. B., Wel., ‘51 ; 
Mrs. S. Barton Perry, A. B.. V., °75 
Maud G. Phillips, A. B., Wel., ’S1 


— 





1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Box 1212, Providence, R. | 
Flushing. L. I. 

28 Susan St., Providence, R. I 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Hotel Au ry, boston, \lass. 

1229 Curtis Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1229 Curtis Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 


Williamstown, Mass. 


{ t., Prov R. ] 
MM Washi am eg 

Ly iv n 

Fran] Mass 
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Sophia F. Richardson, A. B., V., °79 


Mrs. Helen Fairbank Rivers, A. B., Wel., 


Charlotte F. Roberts, A. B., Wel., ’80 


Mary E. B. Roberts, Ph. B.. M. S.. C.. "89 ane 


Ella C. Robinson, A. B., V., °70 
Anna M. Roe, A. B., V.,’76. 

Mary H. Rollins, A. B., V.,°78 . 
Harriet P. Rood, A. B., Wel., ’So 
Elizabeth B. Root, A. B., Wel., ‘So 
Mary P. Root, A. B., V.,’ 
Floret ce A, Runnells, A. 


Mrs. Mary Skillings Sanborn, A. B., V., °74 


Caroline IE. Sanford, A. B., B., 781 

Emma J. Sarles, B. L., Wis., °53. ‘ : 
Laura M. Saunderson, A. B.,S., ‘St. 
Mary A. Scott, A. B., A. M., V.,’ 

Lucy M. Selee, A. B 9 I 
May Seymour, A. B., S., *So ; 
Cora L. Shailer, A. B., V.,’82... 
Mrs. Lucy Crockett Shannon, « ; 
Mary D. Sheldon, A. B., M., ’74. ; . 
Sarah F. Sheppard, A. B., V., ’ 
Elizabeth A. Skinner, A. B., V., “So 

Mrs. Harriet Palmer Slocum, A. b., V., ’70 
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Louisa H. Richardson, A. B., B., °83. ; 
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: . Auburndale, Mass. 
346 Broadway, New York. 
Milton, Mass. 


. «Wellesley, Mass. 


2027 Chestnut St., P i 
: . . Brist (onn. 

Nas I] 

. Wi h ster | iss 


Drury Co lege, Springt Mo 
Packer Inst., Brookls N.Y 

Melros [ass 

. . . i iy] VooO N. | 
‘ . : Brooklin lass. 


. r40 W. Concord St., boston. 


Penn Ya y.. ¥, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
, ; Pittsfield, Mass. 


Jessie F. Smith a va et 
Robina S. Smith, A. B.,C.,’So.. ; 
Theodate L. Smith, A. B., S., ‘52 
Florence Snow, A. B., S., °53 

Grace W. Soper mM. teins "OO 


Mrs. Kate Foster Sornbergs r, as M. 


Catrie G. Soule, A. B., Wel... “So 

Hai lee H. So ile, A. B > a *S2 

Anne C. Southworth, A. B.. V., °S2 
Mrs. Louise Brockway Stanwood, A. B., 


Marion E. Starr, A. B., V..°79 


Mrs. Ellen Abbott Stearns, A. B.. B.. ‘S81 


Mary L. Stevens, A. B.,S., "84 
Mrs. Gertrude Hardenberch Stewart, Ph. 


Cora Stickney, A. b., Wel., So 
Carrie O. Stone, A. I. B.. 84 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, A. B., O., °47 


t 
Helen D. Street, A. B., Wis..°76. 
Abby M. Sumner, A. B., B., °77 


Phebe T. Sutliff, A. B., V., So 
Susan F. Swift, A. B., V., ’83 
Marion Talbot, A. B.. A. 
Lucy Tappan, A. B., V:,’So. 
Clara H. Thackray, A. B.. V, 

M. Carey Thomas, A. L., C., °77 
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F . . Grafton, Mass 


5 Phillips Pl., Cambridge, Mass, 
77 Winthrop St., Augusta, Me, 

; box 736, Worcester, M iss. 
: : Waltham, Mass. 


Cortland, N. Y, 


Cazenovia, N. Y, 
Malden. Mass. 


Wis . ‘72 ° ° Ve kK. Conservat ry, Bost 


. . ‘ . Great Falis, N. H. 
: . § Portland St., Lynn, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Waukes a, Wis. 

‘ Dedham, Mass. 

; . Warren, Ohio. 

: . Amenia, N. Y. 

66 Mari! orough St.. Boston. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


391 Clermont Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 317 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md, 
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Helen E. Thompson, A. B., V.,’78 .. ; . : 
Annie E. Tilton, A. B., S., °83 : . : ‘ ' 
Ada J. Todd, A. B., A. M., Syr., So and °83—;j ; 
Carrie E. Todd. A. B., B.. So. . : . ; 
Mary A. Todd, A. B., B., °79 ; : ‘ ‘ 
Carrie W. Trask, A. B., B.,’83. . ‘ . . 
Marie Louise Tuck, S. B., Wel., °83.. s ; ‘ 
Helen A. B., &., '8e 

Mrs. Jennie Cushing Underwood, A. 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Upham, S. B., C., °74 
Alice Whittemore Upton, A. B., Wel., °83 . 
Mrs. Mary Shearer Van Vleck, A. B., 
Helen P. Wadle igh, A. B.. Wel.. "79 
May C. Walker, A. B., Wel., 83. 
Mrs. Rosanna B. Walker, A. B., O., °55 
Mrs. Dora Hileman Waring, A B., V., 771. ; 
Angie V. Warren, A. B., A. M., Wes., '76, °79 . 
Helen Warren, A. B., V., “S2 ; 
Margaret P. Waterman, A. B., Wel., 

Mrs. Amanda Pomroy Wells, A. B., V.,°74 ‘ : 
S. Adelaide Wells, A. B., Wel., 

Mary C. Welles, A. B., S., 83 ‘ ; 

E. Blanche Wentworth, A. bB., V.,’8o. ‘ ; ‘ 
Sarah E. Wentworth, A. B., V.,’79 «. ; . ; 
Nettie E. Wetherbee, A. B., S 


Tuxbury, 


’ 








Mass. 


Mass. 


33 Prospect St. 


Northampton, 


, Cambridgeport, 
Conn. 
Mass. 
Mass. 
Mass. 


Penn. 


Bridgeport, 
: 9 Violet St., 
9 Violet St. 


‘“ Gloucester. 


Lynn, 


l von, 


. Germantown, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 
. : ; EF. Jaffrey, N. H. 
Mass. 
. ° ; 17 Beacon St., Boston, 
Spencer, Mass. 
Spencer, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
hates Wis 
Conn. 
Gorham, Me. 
Ouincey, Ill. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Andovy cre 


Lawrence Univ., 


Stamiord, 


5 Bigelow St... 


Newington, Conn. 


56 North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Hampton, Va. 
Pittstiel: 


Maplewcod Institute, Mass. 








Mrs. Florence Tucker Wheeler A. B., V.,'76 . East 7th and Mohawk Sts., Oswego, N. Y. 
Jessie F. Wheeler, A. B., V., 82 . ; ; ‘ ; ; ; Mechanicvillg N. Y. 
Clara White. A. B.. V.. "69 . : ‘ 124 Amity St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Cornelia F. White, A. B., A. M., V.,°75 and’So. , Mt. Auburn Inst., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Elizabeth M. White, A. B., V., °82 ; , ; . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Lizzie D. White, A. B., Wel., “Sr. ‘ : ; ; : 4 St. James Ave., Boston. 
Laura R. White, S. B., M.,'74 , , : ; ' ; Manchester, Ky. 
Mary A. White, A. i a S32 ° e , . . » . . e Brookline, Mass, 
Dr. Adaline S. Whitney, A. B., A. M., V., °73 and 81 N. E Hospital, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mary W. Whitney, A. B., V., °68 . ' . Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mary E. Whipple, A. B., Wel., °79 __ . ' ‘ ; ’ . Worcester, Mass. 
Mary B. Whiton, A. B., S., °79 . : . 22 Centre St., Newark, N. J. 
Abby G. Willard, A. B.,S., °S3. : ' . : : . Colchester, Conn. 
Charlotte R. Willard, A. B.,S.,°83. . ; ; , ; . Auburndale, Mass. 
Agnes F. Williams, A. B., A. M., B.,°77 and ‘S2 35 Wood St., Providence, R. I. 
Clara G. Wolcott, A. B., S., °83 . : , ; Longmeadow, Mass. 
Ida Wood, A. B., V., "79 ‘ : . ' ' : 2035 Sprin yr Garden St., Philad 
Sarah H. Woodman, A. B., Wel., “St. ; 1104 L St., Washington, | 


E. 
Jessie M. Woodward, A. B.,V.,°77,. . . 7 | ; . Batavia, N. Y. 


\ I> } ’ } > , . e ° » . 

Mrs. Mary rarKkelr W or awort ve ie ‘ \ a : 7 ; 39 Rumtord Skis C oncor l, INe i. 
mY | Terlia > ’ © ne me , ’ ‘ , ‘7 

Laura J. Wylie, A. B., V., °7; , . . Packer Institute, BrooklynsN. Y. 

Jennie A. Yost, A. b., as 83 , ‘ ‘ ‘ : , ’ ; Waterloo, N. Y. 














No Register for 1885 was published. 


Miss Marion Talbot wrote to the Editor of 


the Journel in October 1939 that the first 
Register "ceme out in December 1884 and it 
wes decided not to publish one in 1885, 
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Januery being after that the date of issue." 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA: 


SANITARY SCIENCE CLUB. 


THE members of the Club, in issuing this Circular, do not wish to lay undue stress upon the possibility of a cholera epidemic 
in this country, but they are convinced that the measures recommended will serve as a preventive of other hardly less fatal diseases. 
Not only those who are to make their homes in hotels and boarding-houses during the coming summer, and are therefore peculiarly 
exposed to the dangers of imperfect sanitary conditions, but householders who have entire control of their premises, should realize 
the importance of the leading hygienic principles, especially during the hot months. 

The watchword of protection is c/eandiness. In making ourselves and our surroundings clean we adopt the most efficient pre- 
cautionary measure against all infectious diseases. 

Attention is called to the accompanying Circular of the Boston Board of Health. 
gleaned from different sources : — 


The following suggestions have been 


The general duty is urged upon all sanitary authorities and householders, 

To make careful sanitary inspections. 

To drain all stagnant pools and low grounds near dwellings. 

To clean all sewers and house-drains, 

To cleanse and disinfect cellars, privies, and all filthy places, and examine and protect the purity of drinking water. 

Great care should be had to prevent the contamination of the water supply, as by drainage into wells, springs, or other water 
supply, from a privy vault, sewer, drain or cemetery. 

The fecal discharges are not as infectious when first voided as they soon become, hence the importance of immediate 
disinfection. 

A careful nurse will frequently wash the hands in a disinfecting solution, and always avoid taking into his body with his breath, 
food or drink, any dust or fluid contaminated with any of the excreta from one sick with cholera, Neither food nor drink should 
be taken by the nurse while in the room with the patient. 

By proper attention to cleanliness, ventilation, disinfection of discharges, and of whatever has been in contact with the sick, 
and by taking proper care as regards kind of food, regular eating, rest and sleep, and especially by guarding against taking the 
specific cause into the body with his breath, food or drink, a person in good health may nurse a cholera patient with a reasonable 
expectation of escaping the disease. 

Make no special change of diet, except to avoid those articles of food which have occasionally proved indigestible. 
Anxiety of mind, over-work, over-heating, and any irregularity of habit or of life seem to invite epidemic influences. |The more we 
analyze facts, the more we find that epidemics do not fall on places or persons at random. While here l there the most corr 
and those best situated fall victims, with rare exception the imprudent, the exposed, the poor, are the chief sufferers. ~ 

The following general directions are given in the preliminary report of the Committee on Disinfectants of the American 
Public Health Association :— 

DISINFECTION OF EXCRETA, ETC. The infectious character of the dejections of patients suffering from cholera and from 
typhoid fever is well established, and this is true of mild cases and of the earliest stages of these diseases, as well as of severe and 
fatal cases. It is probable that epidemic dysentery, tuberculosis, and perhaps diphtheria, yellow fever, scarlet fever and typhus 
fever, may also be transmitted by means of the alvine discharges of the sick. It is therefore of the first importance that these should 
be disinfected. In cholera, diphtheria, yellow fever, and scarlet fever, all vomited material should also be looked upon as infectious. 
And in tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever and infectious pneumonia, the sputa of the sick should be disinfected or destroyed 
by fire. : 
Chloride of lime is perhaps entitled to the first place for disinfecting excreta on account of the rapidity of its action. Dissolve 
the best quality (costing about five cents per pound by the quantity) in soft water in the proportion of four ounces to the gallon 
Use one pint of this solution for the disinfection of each discharge. Mix well and leave in vessel for at least ten minutes before 
throwing into privy-vault or water-closet. The same directions apply for the disinfection of vomited matter. Infected sputa shuld 
be discharged directly into a cup half full of the solution. 


DISINFECTION OF CLOTHING. Boiling for half an hour will destroy the vitality of all known disease-germs, and there is no 
better way of disinfecting clothing or bedding which can be washed than to put it through the ordinary operations of the laundry 
(provided the boiling temperature is reached). No delay should occur however between the time of removing soiled clothing from 
the person or bed of the sick and its immersion in boiling water, and no article should be permitted to /eave the infected room until so 
treated, 

Clothing and bedding which cannot be washed may be disinfected by exposure to dry heat in a properly constructed disinfect- 
ing chamber, tor three or four hours. A temperature of 230° F. should be maintained during this time, and the clothing must be 
freely exposed, 7. e., not folded or arranged in piles or bundles. 


DISINFECTION OF THE SICK-ROoM. No disinfectant can take the place of free ventilation and cleanliness. It is an axiom in 
sanitary science that it is impracticable to disinfect an occupied apartment, for the reason that disease-germs are not destroyed by 
the presence in the atmosphere of any known disinfectant in respirable quantities. Bad odors may be neutralized, but this does not 
constitute disinfection in the sense in which the term is here used. These bad odors are for the most part an indication of want of 
cleanliness or of proper ventilation. Experience shows that the infecting power of the atmosphere is quickly lost by dilution. 

To keep a privy-vault disinfected, sprinkle chloride of lime freely over the surface of its contents daily. 


_DISINFECTION OF INGEsTA, This consists in the application of heat. To keep on the safe side, it is best not to trust to 
anything short of the boiling point, when the object is to disinfect food or drink which is open to the suspicion of containing the 
germs of any infectious disease. r 

After boiling, the water may be filtered and then cooled with pure ice if desired. A sheet of filtering paper, such as 
Sugars a furnishes the best means for filtering water on a small scale for drinking purposes. A fresh sheet of paper is to be 
used each day. 


. A word of caution should be added in relation to the use of disinfecting solutions containing corrosive sublimate. It 
is safer for inexperienced persons to endure the disagreeable odor of chloride of lime than to make use of corrosive sublimate, 


which is a dangerous poison. 
MARION TALBOT, 


Boston, May 1, 1885. Secretary. 
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CHOLERA 
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BOARD OF HEALTH, 


o2 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, January 1st, 1885. 


In view of the approaching danger from Cholera, the Board of Health invites attention to the follow- 
ing suggestions, issued for the prevention and restriction of the disease should it visit us the coming 
season: 

See that your house drains are in good condition, free from obstruction, well ventilated and 
trapped. Allow no privy vault, cesspool or well on your premises, if it is possible to avoid them. 
When they cannot be dispensed with, clean and disinfect the vault and cesspool frequently, and protect 
the well against any possible contamination and especially by the bowel discharges of the cholera patient. 

Vaults and ‘cesspools are best disinfected with a solution of Corrosive “Sublim: ate, a tablespoonful 
of the saturated solution to the gallon of water 

Chloride of Lime should be used frequently and freely in cellars, yards and all places where filth 
and dampness prevail. 

Allow no animal or vegetable wastes, or rubbish of any kind, to remain in or about your dwelling. 
Do not allow any mixture of ‘ashes and swill, but place all perishable matters in a proper receptacle for 
removal by the city carts. 

Cleanliness and free ventilation should be practised in every part of the house. Sitting and sleeping 
rooms particularly need fresh air and sunlight. Overcrowding in these apartments is a great evil and must 
be avoided. One thousand cubic fect of space for each person, with good ventilation, is a good rule, and 
six hundred cubic feet should be the smallest limit. All bedding and be -d clothes need to be well aired at 
least once a day. 

Personal cleanliness will be of great value, and should be promoted by daily baths in water as warm 

r cold as the person desires, followed by brisk rubbing of the skin. 

Sufficient food and sleep should be taken with regul: arity and care. 

Clothing should be sufficient to protect the body against sudden changes of temperature, and sudden 
cooling after being overheated. 

Jiarrhoea and other disturnanees-of the-stomach and bowels freque nily precede an attack of cholera, 
and place the person in the most dangerous condition for the reception of the cholera poison. 

The exciting causes of this condition are overloading the stomach, taking large draughts of cold 
water, eating taint ed and unwholesome meats, over-ripe or under-ripe fruits and vegetables. the intemperate 
use of spirituous liquors, excessive exertion in the heat of the day, much exposure in the night air, sitting 
in currents of air aie sleeping without sufficient covering, especi: lly between midnight and morning. 

The early symptoms of the disease are sudden loosene ss of the bowels, the discharges hecoming 
copious, watery and whitish, o ppression, dizziness, nausea, vomiting and cramps in stomach and legs. 

Ordinary diarrha@a in times of Cholera epidemic should not be neglected, and when the above 
symptoms appear medical aid should be summoned immediately, as it is in this early stage that medical 
treatment is of _ eb use. While waiting for the physician put the patient in bed and m: uke hot applica- 
tions to feet, Jegs and bowels. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the cholera poison resides in the bowel discharges of the 
sufferer, and that tle disease is communicated to others, not through the atmosphere, as is the case with 
small-pox, scarlet fever and measles, but by this poison reaching the stomach and bowels through the drink- 
ing-water or food. 

It is not, therefore, necessary or wise to flee from cholera sufferers, who, if properly cared for, need 
not communicate the disease to others. 

The patient should be put in a room apart from other members of the household, and every discharge 
from the bowels and all soiled clo thing and bedding should be thoroughly disinfected before ‘leaving the 
room. 

This may be done as follows: — Procure a pint, more or less, of Saturated Solution of Corrosive 
Sulgym: ite for a disinfectant; use one tablespoonful of this in a quart of water for each discharge, keeping 
one-half the quantity in the vessel all the time and adding the rest before emptying the vessel. 

All articles of clothing, bedding, etc., which can be wet, without injury, may be placed in a tub of 
water containing oné teAspoonful of the disinfectant to cach gallon of water. Things which cannot be wet 
may be fumigated by burning two pounds of Brimstone to each thousand cubic feet of space, in a close 
room. 

All cases must be reported to the Board of Health as soon as known. 

All unsanitary conditions, which are beyond the immediate control of the tenant, should also be 
reported promptly to the Board of Health. 


By order of the Board of Health, 


SAMUEL H. DURGIN, M. D., 


Chairman 
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ANNUAL MBBTIN G. 
+++ 

Tue Annual Meeting will be held at the Hotel Vendéme 
(private entrance on Commonwealth Avenue), Boston, on 
Saturday, January 3, 1885, at 11 A. M. After the business 
meeting, which will be devoted to reports, addresses, and 
election of officers, a luncheon will be served. Tickets will 
be furnished on the payment of seventy-five cents ; members 
intending to be present are requested to notify the Secretary, 
if possible, before January 2. 

The time of the meeting has been appointed in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of many members that a session 
might be held during the holiday season, and a large 
attendance is expected. Members are requested to invite 
alumnze of their acquaintance, who are not connected with the 
Association, to attend this meeting. 

The attention of the members is called to the amendment 
recently made to the Constitution, providing for the payment 
of an annual fee. The work of the Association has been 


carried on for three years by means of voluntary contributions. 








The generous help given bya few members has thus far 
Pa } oD 





proved adequate for the needs of the Association. The 
change is made in response to a frequently expressed wish & 
that a definite sum should be named as a proper contribution. 
* As all who are at present enrolled in the Association joined at 
a time when there was no pecuniary obligation involved, this 
requirement will apply only to those who signify their willing- 
ness to aid the Association in this way, by sending their fee 
for 1885 to the Treasurer, Mrs. Marie Glover Holman, Hotel 
Columbus, Columbus Avenue, Boston, before February 1, 
1885. It is earnestly hoped that this number will be large, 
and that members who are not able to do any active work 


will in this way at least aid in promoting the object of the 


MARION TALBOT, » 


Secretary. 


Association. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





Boston, Dec. 12, 1884. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN&. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH STATISTICS. 


ANNIE G. HOWEs, Chairman. 


PRESENTED MAy 16, 1885. 


The justice of a law of liberty that shall allow all individuals, 
Women as well as men, the privilege of growing to the full 
stature of their mental possibilities has been more fully recog- 
nized in this country than elsewhere as is proved by the oppor- 
tunities for intellectual training offered to women. Unless this 
freedom of mental action lies in harmony with the universal 
physical and moral laws of Nature, liberty has overstepped the 
boundaries of legitimacy and become license, a policy of dis- 
cord sure to end only in evil results. It is because such a ery 
of ‘* license” has been raised against a college education for 
women that this Association, representing the women of this 
country who have received a college degree, bent its energies 
to the task of discovering upon what actual basis the claims 
regarding the physical incapacity of college women rest. 

A series of forty questions, prepared with the utmost care, 
was submitted to the alumne of the colleges included in the 
Association and answers were received from 705 women. 
Through the kindness of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor, the papers have been examined and the replies 
tabulated. 

Before referring to the statistical facts which our researches 
have revealed, it may be well to glance a little at the environ- 
ment of the college girl of to-day and the weight it would 
possess to influence her physical being for good or evil. <A 
college education for women is after all but one of the phases 












6 REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 
of our modern civilization and it is unfair to assume that to it 
alone must be attributed any loss of physical strength that a 
college bred woman may suffer. It is but Just to attempt to 
present a broad view of life that ‘* shall see it steadily and see 
it whole.” It is as true of generations as of individuals that 
no man liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. In 
endeavoring to estimate the strength or weakness of the physi- 
cal and mental forces that enter into the life of a woman of our 
day we must allow a large margin for the legacy of benefactions 
and evils to which she has fallen heir. So conscious have we 
become in these latter days of the power of one generation to 
impress its physical, mental and moral eccentricities upon suc- 
ceeding lives that we are in great danger of underrating the 
strength of individuality and the force nature constantly exerts 
to return to her normal standard. Life is not simple automatic 
action despite the views of ultra-evolutionists. In large pro- 
portion our women college graduates are descended from Ameri- 
‘an parentage : 587 out of our 705 responses claim both parents 
as natives of the United States of America. They have inherited 
the special characteristics of our New England ancestors. The 
Northern and North-western States furnish by far the larger 
number of college students; the Southern States have had 
but few representatives. We may safely say that the Puritan 
element enters largely into the composition of the charac- 
ters of the women who attend our colleges. With all its 
splendid virtues we know well the evil, that accompanies the 
introspective, self-accusing spirit of Puritanism, the morbid 
sense of justice and over-scrupulosity that are too frequently 
its manifestations, and the worriment and consequent dissatis- 
faction with life it produces. Must we not ascribe in great 
measure to constitutional tendencies the worriment over their 
work to which so large a number of college women plead 
guilty ; an evil whose surest antidote is to be found in the 
truer conception of life which a broader culture brings. The 
habitual tendency of our American women to worry over life 
is claimed to be at the bottom of more than one-half of those 
nervous diseases to which American women are specially prone. 
Some of the clearest thinkers among physicians are now urg- 
ing that the healthy mental stimulus of a college training i 
the best specific for this evil. We cannot think that our fore- 
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mothers, whose lives were spent with very limited knowledge 
of the many laws of sanitary science which guard our own, 
can have passed down to us a dowry of perfect physical 
strength. Even the opponents of higher education admit the 
force of this fact. An English physician says: ‘* The fact is, 
if we and our families were thoroughly healthy in original 
constitution the educationalists and their present over-enthusi- 
astic methods would not hurt our daughters so very much, 
perhaps, at least, not permanently. It is because few persons 
now-a-days have faultless constitutions and few families are 
altogether free from some tendency to disease, that one needs 
now to be more careful of the constitutions of the mothers of 
the next generation.” It is difficult to estimate what propor- 
tion of our bodily weakness must be traced to former ignorance 
of the laws of hygiene, but from what record tells us of the 
lives of the olden New England dames, they frequently sinned 
against Nature and we suffer the penalties of their transgres- 
sions. Again we must bear in mind that the study we have 
made to order our lives in accordance with the laws of sanitary 
science has tended to bring to maturity many a fragile exist- 
ence which in former generations would have been blighted in 
early youth. Such lives among us tend to increase the ratio 
of weak to strong physiques. It is not rare to find among 
these delicately organized women minds of unusual mental 
force who seek a congenial atmosphere within a college build- 
ing, but whose presence helps to lower the ratio of physical 
strength. Another fertile cause of the overtax made upon the 
nervous strength to-day has been the rapid discovery of inven- 
tions which wonderfully enlarge the scope of thought and 
action. Electricity and steam have practically annihilated the 
limits of time and space, and put a severe pressure upon the 
mental power of men and women to grasp the wider knowledge 
and more varied interests which are thus brought into their 
consciousness. The healthy physical development of women 
is at a disadvantage compared with that of man from the 
requirements of dress. The dress of man fairly meets the 
conditions of health even though it may sadly fail to satisfy 
the esthetic sense. But fashion, who tyrannizes over the lives 
of most women, is no devotee of physical science, and persists 
in her baleful caprices despite the misery to which she gives 
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rise. Here again is an evil open to the remedy of a better 
knowledge of physiology and of the relentless vengeance of 
thwarted Nature, knowledge that a college training can amply 
supply. If a better education brings with it fuller obedience 
to the laws of health in regard to dress, is it not injustice to 
arraign it as antagonistic to the best physical development of 
women ? 

The social customs of modern life demand a calmness of ex- 
pression and a reserve of feeling which are only gained at the 
expense of much nervous force. The heroines of our tales 
to-day no longer swoon or give way to passion in a flood of 
tears. Those feminine outlets for excessive excitement are 
tabooed. The braver and harder task is theirs of bearing dis- 
appointment with an outward smile at the cost of much vital 
energy. 

It may not be irrelevant to mention also the effect of our 
American climate upon the health of our people. The more 
rapid and greater changes of temperature experienced here 
than elsewhere, and the dryness of the atmosphere as compared 
with that in other civilized countries, give rise to more exposure 
and more trying hygienic conditions. The climatic effects of our 
country are at once noted by foreigners in the stimulus and 
general exaltation of feeling which are produced, but the vital 
force is too rapidly exhausted and one is left without reserve 
powers of endurance. 

We have briefly outlined the conditions which handicap the 
physical progress of all women of our day, whether or no they 
attempt to take advantage of the opportunities offered for pur- 
suing their education beyond the point their mothers attained. 
That a college education per se did not first call public notice to 
the lack of vigor on the part of our American women is proved 
by the fact that attention was drawn to the evil through various 
sources before colleges for women existed. An article may be 
found in an old number of the Putnam’s magazine, entitled «* The 
Little Health of American Women,” which was published some 
half dozen years before Vassar, the first college for women, 
was founded. The writer of the article makes no mention of 
excessive mental labor as productive of the distressing state 
of affairs, but thinks the conditions of the times sufficient to 
account for the general physical deterioration. 
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Having prepared ourselves to take into proper estimation 
the force which our present modes of life exert upon the health 
of women, we will give some of the results gained from the 
tabulation of our 705 papers. 

Obviously the most interesting answers are those made as to 
the present general health. Against the adjectives, excellent, 
good, indifferent, poor, which were suggested as typical condi- 
tions of health, we find the following numbers: 272 report 
themselves as in excellent health, 277 as in good health, 85 as 
in indifferent, and 35 as in poor. There were 36 others not 
willing to class themselves under any of these heads whose total 
answers allowed of their being averaged under the term fair. 
If we add together those in excellent and good health we find 
they constitute nearly 78 per cent of the entire number; while 
if to this standard be added those who were willing to admit 
their health as fair we bring up the ratio to 83 per cent, leav- 
ing 17 per cent to be placed in the list of the bodily miserable 
and infirm. But our research proves that when these same 
705 students entered college 140 of them, or 20 per cent, were 
below the standard of fair health, so that the college training 
instead of adding to seems to have detracted from the number 
of invalids, and can be counted as a positive physical benefac- 
tion. If we take single colleges we find the percentage of im- 
provement frequently even larger. Vassar, whose number of 
responses far exceeds those of any other college, constituting 
near one-half of the entire number, and whose percentage of 
returns forthe number of circulars issued to its Alumne reaches 
as high as 63 per cent, gives 6 per cent of improvement in 
health. The answer to this question of general health is the 
pivotal response, for it brings the controversy to a definite 
issue. Is the higher education of women detrimental or not 
to their physical well-being? We answer conclusively, no, un- 
abashed by the note-bocks of physicians or the theories of 
sociologists. We rest our answer upon the admitted experi- 
ence of 705 college women whose testimony proves that instead 
of a loss there was an absolute gain of physical strength. 
Few statistics seem to be available which could serve as a 
table for comparison with our numbers. The question of the 
physical condition of both men and women has heretofore been 
more a matter of conjecture than research. Statistical tables 
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have shown a diminution in the death rates and an increase in 
the number of years allotted to human life, but there is no 
record of the average health. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, while obtaining data for her essay 
on ‘* The Question of Rest for Women,” obtained responses from 
246 women on the question of general health. Her researches 
were not confined to women of any especial class or condition 
of life, and may be taken as fairly typical of average women. 
Her statistics give 56+ per cent as in good health, while our 
reading of a siiatles investigation is 78 per cent, a gain of 22 
per cent upon the health of average women by he Alumne. 
It can be but another strong evidence of the healthful tenden- 
cies of mental work. The statistics prepared last year by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor made some general 
statement as to the health of the working girls of Boston. 
From 1,032 girls who made answer to the official inquiries 
92.2 per cent were in good health at the time of commencing 
work and 76.2 per cent were in good health at the time the 
investigation was made, so that for this class of women there 
has been a loss of 16 per cent. The records of the Alumne 
show that 78.16 per cent were in good health at entering col- 
lege and 77.87 per cent were in good health at the time of the 
investigation, the loss in this case being 0.29 per cent. Deteri- 
oration‘in health during the college course is shown by 19.58 per 
cent of the whole number and improvement in health by 21.13 
per cent. An examination of the health record of the largest 
woman's college (Wellesley) for the present year shows that 
but .02 per cent have been compelled to leave on account of 
ill-health. Perhaps it is but fair to add that in the opinion 
of those in charge of the institution the larger part of this 
small fraction owed their loss of health to indiscreet zeal 
preparing for college. 

When the circulars containing the questions relative to the 
health of the Alumne were first issued, it was felt there was 
some danger lest the value of the statistics obtained might be 
anestioned on the ground that the esprit de corps existing 
among the Alumne and their general loyalty to their Alma 
Mater might prevent those ohne experience was unfavorable 
to the development of their physical well-being from sending 
ina statement. The history of the progress of compiling the 
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statistics gives abundant proof that such suspicions should bear 
no weight. Six months after the issue of 1,300 circulars, but 
455 had been returned. Tabulation was begun on this number 
and the percentage averaging good health bore about the same 
proportion to the total number then received as it does now 
that 705, or 250 more returns, have been gained. We may 
accept this, as well as the fact that the percentage of returns 
was above the average gathered by similar statistical methods, 
as demonstrations of the desire of college women to resolutely face 
the truth. Such noticeable conscientiousness of purpose should 
give credit to the general truthfulness of the answers obtained, 
while the average intellectual superiority of the women to 
whom the questions were addressed gives their testimony still 
further value. Though the results prove that in the general 
average a larger number improved than deteriorated in health 
during college life, it is interesting to trace in what special 
lines the loss of strength was manifested for those graduates 
who report disorders as occurring at some period of their lives. 
As would naturally be supposed the numbers indicate chiefly 
loss of nervous power. Of the 417 reporting disorders, 137 
complain of weakness of the nervous system, 112 of trouble 
with the generative organs, 98 of stomach difficulties, while 
neuralgia, lung diseases and rheumatism have respectively 62, 
68 and 56 victims. A number of the cases indicate such a 
general break-down of the system and are so complicated that 
it is necessary to bring them under the head of more than one 
of the above-mentioned diseases. 
It is somewhat noticeable that neither against the brain nor 
the eyes appear large numbers on the list, there being but 
30 cases of brain trouble and 12 of eye weakness. The 
overtax of mental strength, if such be the cause of deteri- 
orated health, takes its impost by indirect rather than direct 
methods, leaving those two more obvious servants of intellec- 
tual labor, the eyes and the brain, with unimpaired force. The 
conditions of life are so diverse, and the possible causes for 
deteriorated health so numerous, it seemed just to request that 
in so fur as possible the causes for these disorders should be 
returned by the sufferer. In compliance with this suggestion 
we find that, for the 241 who gave causes, 135 claim a constitu- 
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tional tendency to such troubles, 73 trace their weakness to 
emotional strain, 47 to a physical accident, 81 to intellectual 
overwork, and 81 to bad sanitary conditions. One hundred 
and forty-one made no attempt to classify the cause of their 
disorder. We find by a consideration of the seventh division 
of the schedule, relating to remarks and suggestions, that only 
18 make direct assertion that the especial strain of a college life 
must be held accountable for their loss of strength. The total 
number, out of 705, admitting they studied beyond the bounds 
of discretion, is 11 per cent. The personal confessions of many 
of these victims reduces even more the responsibility of the col- 
lege life. Confessions admitting a wilful breaking of college 
regulations as regards study hours, and a foolish disregard of 
known laws of hygiene, accompany a number of the statements. 
Out of the 705 but 2 claim to believe that the higher education 
of women is based upon a misunderstanding of her physical pow- 
ers. This statement of opinion, though not bearing the weight of 
statistical figures, is yet possibly of as much force, for it shows 
that the combined personal impression of so large a number of 
women whose opportunities for forming a correct opinion have 
been abundant, discredits the belief in the lack of women’s 
physical powers to cope with the mental requirements of a col- 
lege life. In view of the small number who claim ill conse- 
quences as a resultant of mental work it is interesting to follow 
up this investigation with the facts elicited in response to the 
question: when in college did you study severely, moderately, 
or but little? Of the 255 who were in excellent health during 
their college life 184, or 72 per cent, respond moderately, while 
56, or 22 per cent only, admit severe study. Of the 273 in good 
health at that period 160, or 59 per cent, answered moderately, 
and 83, or 80 per cent, severely, a gain of 8 per cent in severe 
study upon those in excellent health. The report of those who 
were in indifferent health nearly corresponds with that of those 
in good health, 58 per cent studying severely and 32 per cent 
moderately. But the ratio alters for those in poor health, 42 
per cent claiming to have studied moderately and 50 per cent 
severely, 2, or 8 per cent, from moderately to severely, which. 
was also the case with some 62 others not mentioned under the 
above percentages. The fact that but 4 admitted they studied 
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but little may be taken as evidence that the students at large 
appreciated their opportunities. From the results of these 
comparisons of the degree of study with the degree of health, 
one might draw either of two deductions. It may be that the 
chances for poor health are in direct ratio to severity of mental 
application, or one might perhaps as justly claim that these figures 
merely indicate that with abundant physical strength the mental 
tax to acquire certain prescribed studies is comparatively slight, 
and in futherance of this belief urge that more attention be 
given to the physical training of women students. More sig- 
nificant are the answers obtained to the question of worriment. 
The tendency of our country women to take life hardly, which is, 
as we have before stated, a special characteristic of college women 
who have in so great measure inherited puritanic traits of mind, 
shows itself in the statistics of worriment. Even of those in 
excellent health but 58 + per cent were free from all worry, 
either over studies or personal affairs, while as we descend in 
the scale of physical health we find the increase of worry keeps 
a proportionate ratio with decrease of strength. Of those in 
good health but 42 + per cent being free, in indifferent health 
but 21 + per cent, while in poor health but 17 per cent resist 
all sources of worriment. The total percentage of the 705 
women who escaped worriment is 44.4 per cent. When we 
realize that the tendency to make life a hardship springs in 
great measure from a lack of power to rightly appreciate the 
values of life, and that this lack depends largely on limited 
mental vision, it must be admitted that though these figures 
as to worriment give cause for grave apprehensions yet the 
broader culture resulting from a college education carries with 
it the only specific for this evil. 

Under the head of ‘* Conditions of Childhood” were printed 
on the circular eleven questions, which it was hoped would help 
to cast light upon the antecedent life of the college students. 
The comparison of the conditions under which the life of 
childhood was passed with the degree of present health en- 
joyed gives most interesting results and valuable hints as to 
the best hygienic conditions for the development from child- 
Contrary to preconceived ideas we find that 


hood to girlhood. 
those girls who came to college from homes in the country did 
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not average so high in health as those whose previous life had 
been passed wholly in the city. While 81+ per cent are In 
excellent and good health who came from city homes, but 77 + 
per cent are in equal health whose home-life had been spent 
in the country. Another fact needs notice ; viz., that 411 out 
of the 705 Alumne reportéd themselves as having been brought 
up in the country, while but 165 entered college from the cities ; 
124 having passed their lives in both city and country, and 5 
making no report. The proportions stand 58.3 per cent stu- 
dents from the country against 23.4 per cent from the city. 

It is interesting as indicative of the early mental application 
of the Alumne to note the fact that the average age of first 
beginning study is placed as low as 5} years. One hundred and 
seventy of the papers even give a younger age as the commence- 
ment point of intellectual work. It has been repeatedly as- 
serted that as a rule girls enter upon college work at a younger 
age than boys. The average age of the 705 cases whom we 
are able to quote shows such an assertion does not well bear 
out the facts. The average age of entrance given is 18.35 
years. Statistics as to the age of young men upon entering 
college would certainly not give an older average. ‘The in- 
vestigation shows that the age at which prudence would pre- 
scribe an entrance upon college work for a young woman 
depends upon the physical maturity reached rather than upon 
the actual number of years attained. One student may count 
her actual years by but 15 and yét have reached as mature a 
physical and mental development as another at nineteen. 

The stringent rules drawn in accordance with hygienic prin- 
ciples that govern the daily conduct of most of our women’s 
colleges made it impossible for any large number of women to 
transgress against the ordinary regulations of a systemutic life. 
The number who were irregular as to eating and sleeping are 
too few to render their experience of value. The large major- 
ity regularly observed the hours for sleeping and eating. Six 
hundred and thirty-seven report punctual attendance upon meals 
and 578 out of 705 give a creditable sleeping record. Only a 
few of the students were so situated as to be able to enter into 
society other than the companionship of their fellow-students, 
so there are no suggestive hints available as to the good or 
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pernicious results of combining social excitement with mental 
application. 

The publication of a full catalogue of the graduates of Vas- 
sar College two years ago led some interested seekers for social 
facts to notice what a relatively small number of Vassar Alumne 
had married. He published his discovery in the daily press, 
and that organ of public expression set itself to the task of 
solving the riddle. The question is one that deserves serious 
consideration not only from the physiological but the moral 
standpoint. Are the causes producing this social phase per- 
manent or temporary? Does the disinclination for matrimonial 
alliance lie exclusively with one sex? Upon the correct an- 
swers to these questions lie in great measure the popularity 
which colleges for women will enjoy in the future. If it is 
shown that their permanent tendency is towards celibacy their 
influence will not extend beyond the small circle of women 
who resolve early in life to follow professional pursuits. The 
average age of the Alumne who responded to our circulars 


Cc 


was 28} years; of that number but 27.8 per cent are married. 
That proportion is probably smaller than the actual proportion 
existing between married and unmarried Alumni, as it was 
more difficult to obtain the correct addresses of those who had 
changed both their name and residence since leaving college, 
so that many of the circulars issued failed to reach the mar- 
ried graduates; but even allowing for a gain in percentage as 
the correct estimate, the fact will undoubtedly still remain that 
college women are not as prone to enter upon married life as 
the average of women. Statistics as to conjugal conditions 
have not been either widely gathered or minutely detailed. 
From an English report of 1875 on the married condition of 
females between the ages of 15 and 45 years is gathered the 
fuct that out of a thousand women 496 were married, near one- 
half. In the State of Massachusetts the census report for 1875 
shows that out of a population of 1,155,652 inhabitants over 
15 years of age, 64+ per cent have been married. These 
figures, though not based upon similar conditions with our 
own, are yet of value as giving an approximate indication of 
the prevalence of marriage. The custom of late marriages 
which is gaining among our higher social classes will probably 
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increase the number of marriages among the same 705 gradu- 
ates at 60 years to 50+ per cent, if the indications of the 
percentages among the older graduates can serve as criterions. 

Several explanations may be given to account for the slow- 
ness of the Alumne to adopt a married life. There may pos- 
sibly exist cogent reasons why men fail to prefer college women 
for their wives. Certain clerical authors have threatened the 
intellectual woman with the revenge of men if she did not for- 
sake the immoral path of knowledge, and hinted they would 
not look to her for companionship and comfort. Undoubtedly 
there exists in the minds of many men a disinclination to marry 
a& woman who may equal if not exceed them in mental power. 
But there is more reason to believe that the small number of 
marriages occurring among the Alumne is due to their own 
sentiments. The average woman student graduates from col- 
lege at between 22 and 23 years of age. With the constant exer- 
cise her reflective powers have received she is not then apt to 
fall a victim to sudden impulse, and her actions are liable to be 
submitted to the test of much cool reflection. She feels con- 
scious she has powers at her disposal which will enable her to 
secure her own livelihood if such an emergency presents itself, 
and the intellectual resources at her command save her from 
the grasp of the ennuz which preys upon the lives of unmarried 
society women. With the definite conviction that her life may 
be passed usefully and happily without a husband she will 
naturally hesitate to alter her independent state unless she is 
sure of sympathetic companionship or believes she can best 
attain the purpose of her being by assuming family cares. The 
social odium which formerly attached itself to spinsterhood as 
indicative of frustrated hopes and failure no longer exerts so 
powerful an influence to drive women into matrimony, since it is 
already recognized that many women retain the single state from 
preference, as offering them a field for usefulness and happiness 
if not as intense at least as wide as that of married life. If one 
could subtract from the total number of marriages those that 
are contracted simply as a means of livelihood, or under the 
belief that conventionality requires such a step, the percentage 
which would remain and which could be counted as the number 
who married for congenial companionship, would prohably not 
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average much higher than that which represents the matri- 
monial statistics of college women. The exceptional scarcity 
of divorce among married college women proves that the costs 
of matrimony were fully counted before the responsibility was 
assumed. Recognizing the fact that late marriages are becom. 
ing an indispensable feature of our modern life, and that the 
notion that a broader mental culture detracts from the beauty 
of womanliness is a dying prejudice, there is no reason to 


‘believe that college women will permanently retain their low 


percentage of marriage. 

The fears so often expressed for the welfare of the children 
of the ‘‘ future mothers of America,” will be somewhat allayed 
by the report given of the family conditions of 130 Alumne 
who have had children. The exceptional record of good health 
among these children and their low death rate are strong evi- 
dences that the powers of motherhood have not suffered from 
college work. On an average there have been 2 children born 
to a family while about one death has occurred out of every ten 
births. 

One of the last queries on the circulars was with regard 
to the occupations of the Alumne since graduation. It is 
not surprising to find a large number reporting themselves 
as teachers, as that profession especially offers inducements to 
college women. ‘The total number given as teaching is 354, 
224 of which number combine some other occupation with their 
instruction ; 149 are employed in professional work, 294 attend 
to household affairs, while 270 of the number find time for 
some other occupation ; 356 continue some form of intellectual 
culture, 105 devote time to philanthropic objects, 8 only record 
themselves as simply butterflies of society, while 68 cannot 
well classify their employment under the heads we suggested. 

We can well close our list of statistical statements with 
one that reflects so much credit on a college education, and 
which proves how great is the pressure it brings to bear to ren- 
der woman something better than the useless drones of society. 

Our investigations, presenting as they do the physical history 
of about one-half the college Alumne in this country, should 
furnish a basis for renewed physical investigation into the 
powers of womanhood and a better appreciation of her possible 
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achievements. We have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
that our willingness to search for the truth and to bear the 
responsibility of its verdict, has led to so encouraging and sat- 
isfactory a revelation. We can feel confident that a higher 
education for women is in harmony with that vast law of the 
survival of the fittest which guides the activities of the dim 


future. 
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HEALTH STATISTICS OF FEMALE 
COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


[FROM THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF 
STATISTICS OF LABOR. ] 


By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


CHIEF OF THE BURBAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


The statistics given in this Part, while not completely within 
the province of the law creating this bureau, are nevertheless . 
of great value to the Commonwealth. In one sense of the 
word they are germane to the provisions of the law because 
they relate to the educational interests of the people, compre- 
hending those who labor as well as those who are born to 
leisure. We are thoroughly justified in presenting them, how- 
ever, not only on account of their intrinsic value, but, inci- 
dentally, because they have been furnished the Commonwealth 
without expense to its treasury. 

The question of the higher education of women is so impor- 
tant in all its features that we have not hesitated to accept the 
generous offer of the Association of Collegiate Alumne to 
present in this report the results of the labors of the Com- 
mittee on Health Statistics of the Association. 

The Medical News has said, ‘‘If the future mothers of our 
country are being ruined physically by our methods of educa- 
tion, who would wish with such downright earnestness of pur- 
pose to remedy the impending evil as our educated women 
themselves? If a false cry is being raised which will hamper 
the just and wholesome intellectual development of women, 
who are more interested in showing it than the graduates of 
our women’s Colleges? Truth, broad truth, is what we should 
seek. Individual experience is apt to be erroneous; only 
large numbers eliminate errors.” 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz has recognized the 
force of this statement and has taken great pains to obtain data 
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regarding the health of the alumne of our country, and for 
this purpose a committee on health statistics, a few years ago, 
was selected. This committee was constituted as follows : — 


Miss Annie G. Howes, Chairman . Vassar College. 


Miss Lucy C. Andrews . ; . University of Michigan. 
Miss S. Alice Brown ‘ . Smith College. 

Miss Eva Channing . , . Boston University. 

Miss Florence Finch ° : . University of Kansas. 
Miss Martha E. Foote. . . Syracuse.University. 
Miss Alice Hayes . ‘ . Vassar College. 

Miss Edith Metcalf . ; ' . Wellesley College. 

Miss Anna E. Morgan . Oberlin College. 

Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway : . Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Miss Grace W. Soper. . Cornell University. 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Stewart : . University of Wisconsin. 
Miss Angie V. Warren . ‘ . Wesleyan University. 


The committee desired not only to collect data sufficient to 
serve the purposes of argument, but as a guide to the better 
comprehension of woman’s physical ability. To this end a 
schedule of questions entering largely into detail was prepared 
and sent to each alumna, who was urged, in view of the im- 
portance of the information to be gained, to feel a personal 
responsibility in the matter. 

This schedule consisted of seven divisions. The first related 
to the Conditions of Childhood, comprehending date of birth, 
nationality of parents, surroundings in childhood, amount of 
exercise received between the ages of 8 and 14, the age at 
which study began, the age at entering college, and the age at 
graduation. ‘The second section related to Individual Health, 
and comprehended physical condition, the character and dura- 
tion of disorders, and other important matters. The third 
division related to Family Health, that is, the health of the 
father and mother, and other members of the family, of the 
alumna. The fourth division related to College Conditions; the 
fifth division to Conditions since Graduation; the sixth division 
to answers in the case of the Death of an Alumna, and the seventh 
division to Ltemarks, in which individual opinions and answers 
to questions not covered by the schedule could be expressed, 
and suggestions made which might tend to raise the physical 
standard of the students of the alma mater of each alumna. 

This schedule was sent to all graduates of colleges or univer- 
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sities of the United States open to women. These colleges are 
comprehended in the following list. 





























Total 
| Date of eee Number | oa 
NAME OF COLLEGE. Sex distinction. | Organiza-| Graduates Of Returns! jreturns 
| tion. to 1ssz | Fecelved. | received. 
inclusive, | 
Boston University, . ° ° .  Co-educational.| 1873 | 47 | 29 | 61.70 
Cornell University, . ° ° Co-educational, 1868 | 80 36 45.00 
Kansas, University of ; . | Uo-educational.| 1866 36 20 55 56 
Mass. Institute of Technology, . | Co-educational,| 1865 | 5 3 60.00 
Michigan, University of . ; Co-edneational.| 1841 87 46 52.87 
Oberlin College, : ‘ ‘ | Co-educational,; 1833 104 | 39 37.50 
Smith College, . . . . ~.| Bemalesonly. | 1875 | 9 | 43 47.78 
Syracuse University, : : . | Co-educational. a 65 17 26.15 
Vasear College, ; ; i Femalesonly. | 1865 | 540 344 | £63.70 
Wellesley College, .  . .  . Femalesonly. | 1875 110 | 71 | 64.55 
Wesleyan University, . , . Co-educational. 1831 15 6 40.00 
Wisconsio, University of. ‘ .. Co-educational. 1849 ms 51 45.95 
Asx, Couseees,. 6 ss - | 1290 705 54.65 





It will be seen from the foregoing table that the total num- 
ber of female graduates of all the colleges and universities 
named, including those of 1882, was 1290, and that 705 of 
these, or 54.65 per cent, made returns to the committee pre- 
viously mentioned, and it is from these returns that we have 
made the tabulations comprising this Part. 

The tables following tell their own story as a rule, and they 
are so clear and so compact that they are presented, without 
particular comment, in the following order of divisions referred 
to previously in detail : — 

Conditions of childhood ; college conditions ; conditions since 
graduation, in which is included the number of graduates who 
have died, and individual health. The facts concerning family 
health are not treated in detail, but are used only for purposes 
of comparison. 

These tables will be followed by comparison tables, showing 
the effects of certain conditions of- childhood, conditions during 
college life, and other matters of interest, so far as the health 
at various periods of their_lives is concerned, and at the close a 
brief review of the salient points of all the tables will be given. 


CONDITIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


The conditions of childhood are comprised in the following 
seven tables, which give the parent nativity ; the number who 
spent their life during childhood in the city or country ; the 
number of hours of out-door exercise taken between the ages 
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of eight and fourteen years; the age at beginning study, and 
the number who attended boarding school before entering col- 
lege; the age at entering college; the age at graduating from 


college, and the present age of graduates. 


+ 


Parent Nativity. 


SL 














Foreign | Forel 
Both Both father, mother, Not AGGRE- 
COLLEGES. = = native native given. GATES. 
native. oreign. | mother. | father. 

Boston, ‘ ‘ ‘ | 24 3 1 1 ~ 29 
Cornell, ee ae 7 1 . 1 36 
Kansas, ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ 14 3 2 1 - 20 
Mass. I. T., : : - 2 ~ - 1 ~ 3 
Michigan, 87 5 1 3 | - 46 
Oberlin, 35 3 - 1 - 39 
Smith, . | 41 1 - 1 - 43 
Syracuse, 13 1 2 1 - 17 
Vassar, 297 27 10 9 1 344 
Wellesley, 61 4 3 1 2 71 
Wesleyan, . ‘ : ; 4 5 1 ~ - ~ 6 
Wisconsin, . : ‘ i oa 31 14 5 1 - 51 
ALL COLLEGES, 20 | 4 | 705 








Childhood spent in ne or Country. 





Betw EEN 3 3 anb Sy YEARS OF AGE, | 
































| 
| 
COLLEGES. City | AGGRE-| | Cit a. 
| City. pig ona ¥ _ |, GATES. || City. |Country.| and | so 
\Country.) given. 1 (Country, grven. 
| | 
Boston, . | 14 13 | 2 - 29 16 11 | 2 - 
Cs ae Bt ee a oe 36 ser es 1 
og ay 10 | 10 ies Se 20 || 9 at - 
nes at eee oe ee 3 2 1 - - 
Michigan, ‘ eo] aes 26 | Soe 46 18 25 2 1 
Oberlin, . . . 3 | 35 Sein sia 39 4 34 | 1 - 
Smith, . > : 13 24 6 | ~ 43 12 27 4 ~ 
Syracuse, ; «| 3 | 14 - ~ 17 7 8 2 ~ 
Vassar, . a 106 20. eh ok 344 110 | 213 18 3 
Wellesiey, . .| 16 53 | 2 | “ 71 || 16 52 3 ; 
Wesleyan, . ° 2 4 | _ - R 3 3 - ~ 
Wisconsin, . . eS 44 - | - 51 | 8 43 - | ~ 
ALL COLLEGES, . 201 465 | 34 | 5 705 || 9215 | 452 33 Ci| 5 
Childhood spent in ily or Contry. SUMMARY. 
! | | 
MEM City | Country | City and | Not AGGRE- 
COLLEGES. alone. | alone. ey given. | GATES 
Boston, . 14 10 5 ~ 29 
Cornell, 7 22 6 1 36 
Kansas, ‘ i ; . ; . oe 7 8 5 - 20 
meee. t. Ty . . é . ° J 1 1 1 - 3 
RL su ai oat A ee 23 7 ae 
Oberlin, . . o| 3 33 3 - 39 
Smith, ‘1 9 23- 11 - 43 
Syracuse, | 2 8 7 ~ 17 
Vassar, . ot 88 191 62 3 344 
Wellesley, J 13 49 9 - 71 
Wesleyan, = 2 3 1 = 6 
Wisconsin, . 4 40 7 ~ 51 
ALL COLLEGES, . . | 165 411 12 
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Out-door Exercise, between Eight and Fourteen Years of Age. 


















































tering college, . ‘ ‘ r ol: 4 SEs 


Hours glalsi{4]| § ei). £ 2 g | 38 
| si el ele gie|2}2)}2) 8) 2] 8 | +z 
a w ° = Q 5 
S gs s = q a 2 x a 
a/si/a/e|/8/8|/ 8 elelelele | 7 
One hour, | 3] - | -| -| 2] -] 2] -| 1] 6 | -| -| 2 
Two hours, 4; 8]; 38] 1] 7] 7] 10] 8] 60/ 15) 1] 8. 122 
Three hours,. 8} 10} 7] -f| 6] 10] 15] 4] 74/ 20] 2] 14] 170 
Four hours, . é 4 6 3 2 5 5 4 2; 46; @ ~ 6; 92 
Five hours, ‘ 2 2 1 - 3 1 ~ 2 7 1 1 3; 2 
Six hours, > ef eee ee ee Oe ORs 1} M@/ 3; =| 58] 85 
Seven hours, . - - - - 1 - - - 1 - - - 2 
Eight hours, . ‘ - - -| - 1 - 1 - at. « at. -¥ 7 
Nine hours, ‘ as ~ sit 2 4 i a 8 we a = 
Tenhours, . . .| 1 1 ys 4; 4 2 -| 30 8 -| 47] 60 
Notgiven, . ‘ 8} 11 1 «} i. 6 8 5} 84] 15 2; 9] 161 
Totals, . . | 2 | 36/2) 3 | 46) 39) 43) 17) 344) m1] 6) 61 | 705 
| ' | ' i 
Age at Beginning Study, etc. 
‘ ‘ of ~-leilel § 
, — eis | a | 2 | & 2 | 2 : 2 2 3 | 28 
CLASSIFICATION. Si|3/$/a | 2 = | é | g 3 S/2|/3\<3 
Ps; e es slSiZ 8 /E s/s 82) 
\SIO/M/SlAlSSlala@i >| ele, e| ~ 
Age at Beginning Study. | | a end 
Two years, (at home) . . ej @ Si.=2[ =} 9% CP at at Bi wet =e} 2 
Three years, (at home) Paitee Cee Shae ae a et ae ee eae ie ee ee ae 
(in a school). -/| 1 -|- -| 3 -|- ] 1;2 2 10 
Four years, (at home) 6; 4) 1} -| 9] 5] 4] 3} 24; 7/1] 8} 72 
(in a school) 4) -/| 2] -/| 2] 6] T| -|/ 2%] Tle] 2! 55 
Five years, (at home). > PM) StF Ste | 1/39) 8/1] 9 2 
(in a school) Si OC ae ESCO Tt BS 2 ie ae 
Six years, (at home) . 1 1 3; -; 1] 1] 2] 8{ 30 2\- 3 47 
(in a school) 4} 4; 2] 1) 6] 7] 4} 8) 43/12;-] 11) 96 
Seven years, (at home) -| 1} =| 1] =] 2] 2] 2)15) 2/-] 1] 2% 
(ina school) . Piet =) wt BT EP St Bie eee Se 
Eight years, (at home) ° eh Pe eR ae cam sh ef nie eke ye 
(in a school) . -| 1] -/] -]| 1] 2] 8] -; 29] 2/-] 1] 8 
Nine years, (at home) ~-{| =| -] =| -]| 1] -]| =<] 2] =-/-] 1] 4 
(in a school) -} -/| 1} =] =[ =] =] =] 5] 2);-+] 1] 9 
Ten years, (at home) . ‘ -{| -| - b «fe |} =| 1 1 =| li -|-] =| 3 
(in a school) 1} =| =] =] -[ -] mt om] 1j-| - 5 
Eleven years, (in a school) ‘ of} =] ©] =] =] ef =] -f =] 3] ete} =. °3 
Twelve years, (in a school) | 1] =| =] =<] =<] =] - | - aa Ley ys 
Thirteen years, (in a school) “| =| -|] =| =] =] of =| FE] eye] -] 2 
Fifteen years, (in a school) ° of eh ob eft Bi eh el alee ta] «7. oe 
Not given, . ° ‘ ° ‘ o| BE eb ey] ef Sfp ef Sy 8] Shek <h e 
Totals, . . . « « «| 29/36|20| 3| 46 | 89 / 43 | 17 [344 | 71 | 6 | 51 | 705 
| | | | | | 
RECAPITULATION. | | | | = 
Number beginning study at home, .| 9/17} 11| 2/| 27/15! 18| 9 |181 | 24 | 2 | 24 | 289 
Number beginning study in aschool,| 19 19 | 9) 1) 18 | 24 | 24 7 ;202 | 46 4 | 27 | 400 
Not given, . ; ‘ ; o| 2] -} =] =f 2] =] 2) 174 1} -| -| 16 
Tle sk 4 ke RRO SB | 46 | 39 | 43 17 \344 | 71 | 6 | 51 | 705 
nae “ee ed ae 
Boarding School. | | | | 
Attended boarding school before en- 
-4 10; 11) 7) 5} 7} 4) 3/ 2/ 148 
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Age at Entering College. 











AGES. 





Fourteen years, . 
Fifteen years, . 
Sixteen years, 
Seventeen years, 
Eighteen years, 
Nineteen years, . 
Twenty years, 
Twenty-one years, 
Twenty-two years, 
Twenty-three years, 
Twenty-four years, 
Twenty-five years, 
Twenty-six years, 
Twenty-seven years, 
Twenty-eight years, 
Thirty years, 
Thirty-three years, 
Thirty-six years, . 
Not given, 


Totals, 





AGES. 


Seventeen years, . 
Eighteen years, 
Nineteen years, 
Twenty years, 
Twenty-one years, 
Twenty-two years, 
Twenty-three years, 
Twenty-four years, 
Twenty-five years, 
Twenty-six years, 
Twenty-seven years, 
Twenty-eight years, 
Twenty-nine years, 
Thirty vears, 
Thirty-one years, . 
Thirty-two years, 
Thirty-four years, 
Thirty-five years, . 
Forty years, . 

Not given, 


Totals, 


Boston. 
Cornell. 
Kansas, 
Mass, I. T. 
Michigan. 
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Age at Graduating from College. 


| Mass. I. T. 
Oberlin. 


| Cornell. 
Michigan. 
| Syracuse, 


Boston. 
| Kansas. 
| Vassar. 
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Present Age. 





























| ae | | 
| . ac > : ; | a 
& | s | | @ | a S g} .® 
: |'elseisis] gs] é¢ 2 -| 218131388 
a Pe) ele] e/2/e/ 4) 28) a] 28) 21 8 142 
Si et el eee St ele Set eit ete 
Si; oOl|Mm|) a/R |S/ ali a@| ro] se |e |e | e 
| ! | 
Twenty years, io “to oa ee ie . . | hs a o a 3 
Twenty-one years, 1 «| « - ; 1 -| 6 - - 3; 11 
Twenty-two years, 3 ee -| <-] « Sr Sie 8 - -| 24 
Twenty-three years, or Ot SB Pe wee 1} 15) 5] -| 10] 61 
Twenty-four years, 2 et thw 4 1; 20} 2 - 4; 66 
Twenty-five years, e) Fi 8] <) Tl See a Sel et <t- See 
Twenty-six years, 3 5 3 -| 7 2 8 2; Bt 8 1 Sit ae 
Twenty-seven years, 3 at--2 on at a 4 -| 30| 9 2 3| 63 
Twenty-eight years, 3 ore ot ~ 3 $iea| 3 - 3 | 58 
Twenty-nine years, At CR) Bot wh PEA 8 Se eae eee 
Thirty years, 2 3] 4 i oa 3 1 -/ 28; -« - 8] 51 
Thirty-one years, . oT: aT. =e ~ . 1/ 30; - ] 4} 45 
Thirty-two years, . ~ he - 2 fos -{| 1/ 19 - - 2} 2 
Thirty-three years, ~ - - ~ 5 2 - -| 28 1 ~ 1| 37 
Thirty-four years, 2 ~ - - 2 ee a a ~ 14 - 1 - 21 
Thirty-five years, . - - - “ as es s a} ao ‘ te «| 48 
Thirty-six years, . ~ - - ~ ~ = io me Corp RS we -| -] 10 
Thirty-seven years, - - ‘ iz « ] + oe 4 ai a 3 8 
Thirty-eight years, 1 - - a 1 1 oe 2 = a Zs 6 
Thirty-nine years, - - - - - ol eh « 3 « - 1 4 
Forty years, . ~ - we a MRT age hig 1 hi wv a 4 
Forty-one years, ~ ‘ ee * - 1 es = Bap cS, ig ple ae 
Forty-two years, . ~ 1 - ~ - oS a a ~ res ~ 2 
Forty-three years, ~ - - es s ely aa os 1 s J ss 1 
Forty-four years, . - - ~ “ = et S ia i si 1 
Forty-five years, - - * - “ ] eh ea ‘es a i 1 
Forty-nine years, . - - ~ a + 2 me sey ‘ih - s 2 
Fifty-one years, - - in ‘- a Ob wh et « i 2 y 9 
Fifty-two years, . - - is es we Bd ees hs aie a re 4: « 1 
Fifty-four years, - - ~ * é 1; -| - “ . i 1 
Fifty-five years, - - - - ~ 1 i) ae a a s a 1 
Fifty-nine years, - wi si = tl) om os = a = es 1 
Sixty-two years, ~ ~ - - - BOE ils - - - -| - 1 
Sixty-three years, . - = - “ “ 2 “ + « a a 2 
Sixty-five years, - - - - m oe ica ° a “ - = 1 
Sixty-eight years, . - - - - a 1; - “ “ a me te 1 
Seventy-six years, it - - ~ = ti « - - ” =| «1 ~j 
Not given, - 1 - - - -| - - 1 - - of! g 
Totals, 29 36; 20 3: 46) 80] 43) 17) S44) 71 6} 51) 705 


COLLEGE CONDITIONS. 


We present in the following table all the facts relating to 
college conditions, and show the number who studied but little, 
moderately, or severely ; the number who worried over studies 
or personal affairs ; the kind and amount of daily physical exer- | 
cise ; the number who were regular in their hours as regards | 
sleeping and eating; the number who, during the menstrual | 
period, abstained from physical or mental exercise; the num- 
ber who entered society during college life, and the number 


who had a room-mate. 
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College Conditions. 
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| Wellesley. 





| 65 


6 } 


Big | 3 | 
elaelsiei sie] ./ aie 
F=is|/7| 2/2) 4/5) & 
COLLEGE CONDITIONS. Si 2e/2/)/e2/e2/t}3s)] 2! @ 
Sie Si ai Si 81a) ki & 
, AlOl/MI/ALAlL Ola] alr 
College Study. | | | 
But little, . > ‘ ‘ , o| =] ©] =] =] -| =] ©] 2-14 
Moderate, . 21} 22) 8| 2/ 26 | 22) 28 11 j211 
Moderate to severe, -| 8 ) 1] -!| 2] 3] 6] -| 4 
Severe, . . 8} 11] 11} 1/18/14] 10| 6{ 84 
Totals, . . «© + ~-| 20|86/20/ 8 | 46 | 89 | 43 | 17 )344 
College Wo ary | 
Studies, . «| 8] 4] 01 -| t] 6] 8] olor 
Personal affairs, 5 , } 5; 9] 1] 1) 6) 4) 12) 1) 36) 
Both studies and affairs, . “ -| 3/ 8] 5] 1 | 14 4 9; 5} 55) 
Neither studies nor affairs, i 138)15}] 5] 1{|19 | 25) 17) 5 |156 
Totals,. ° ° ° ° 29 | 86 | 20/ 3 | 46 | 39 | 43 | 17 |344 
Kind of Exercise. | 
Walking only, . ° 19} 25; 10; 8/383! 16] 15] 11] 7 
Walking and other exercise, ° ee al ae Oe 23 | 2 |219 
Totals, . ° ° 36 | 17 8 | 40 | 29 | 38 | 18 |289 
Riding only, > ‘ oe iad 1 - 1 1 1 
Riding and other exercise, : ap Ba Ot Of el 2 |) et 8 oe tH 
Totals, . ; | 2] 4] &] ~-| 2] -| 8] 1] 18 
Gymnastics only, -7 -/| ~| -}] -] 1] 1] =| 8 
Gymnastics and other exercise, $8; -| =| 1] 5; 19 Be |187 
TW ee we RP WE ol a Oe | = |220 
Housework only, , eee aE eo MSE EB ee 
Housework and other exercise, | 31 2] 8} -| 4] @ }-| tT] 1 
— | —- | —  ___ —__ | esi aitcens | gene 
Totals, . «sp PE SER oT ORE a FT 
Amount of Exercise. | 
Average number of miles daily, | 2.8/2.7) 2.7/2.5 2.2 17/30/25) - 
Average number of hours daily, 1.7}1.5)14) - | 1.7/1.8) 1.4/1.5] 1.1 
College Habits. bod 
Eating. 
Regular hours, . ‘ ‘ .| 20 | 34];16; 8) 43 | 88 | 38 | 14 /313 
No regular hours, . 9/ 2} 4] -| 8 1 5| 8] 31 
Totals, . 29 | 36 | 20| 3 | 46 39 | 43 | 17 |344 
| | | ] j j 
Sleeping. 
Regular hours, 21;14/] &| 2)! 29; 34] 87 | 10 |312 
No regular hours, . | 22 | 15 | ye ee ae ee | 6; 7} 32 
Totals. . . «+ « .| 29/86/20] 3/| 46| 39] 43 | 17 [sas 
| 
Number abstaining from Exercise 
during Menstrual Period. 
Physical, beet 7/10} -| 1) 9 4/25) 3/135 
Mental, ° ° of ~-]} =| =! =] =] =] =] =] 2 
Phy sical and mental, ° : 6h ee oe et Se ae Se ES 
Not given, ‘ - ; -} 21} 23} 19} 2/ 34 30] 14} 18 {169 
Totals,, . . «© «© .|20/36/20/ 8| 46/| 30 | 43 | 17 |344 
_ Entered Society eee Life. 
None, . Se ae IR Ge ie ee 
But little, . ° ° 20 | 30 | 16; 2/ 81 | 29] 34] 14] 90 
A good deal, . ° 4 a el eT 1 te 
Not given, . ° -} -/| =| - 1 - 1; 1/18 
Totals, . . « «| 29/36/20] 3 | 46 | 39 | 43 | 17 [a4 
: College Room-mate. a ae 
Yes, . . ‘ ° ° | 19 | 27 | 12 1 | 37 3 | 35 | 12 287 
No, 10 | 9; 8; 2} 9| 6; 8] 56{ 8&7 
Totals,. . ‘| 29 | 86/20; 3/46 39 43 | 17 344 
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Bl 33 
3/8i<qg 
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ele| 8 
Ea 
=| = 4 
3 | 89 | 438 
-| 2/ 64 
3/10] 199 
6 | 51 | 705 
-| 9] 172 
1| 4/ 89 
2/12)\ 131 
3 | 26 | 313 
6 | 51 | 705 
| 6 | 29 | 255 
- | 13 | 346 
| 6| 42 | 601 
“ | 7 
-| 3| 8% 
. ve 
Dik arte 
- | 1) 266 
2 ti 
-| 4] 8 
2 Cre 
eee 
1.3 e 
| 
6 | 47 | 637 
-| 4); 68 
| 6] 51] 705 
Been 8 Te 
ae 
| 5 | 43 | 578 
1; 8! 127 
| 6 | 51 | 705 
1} 9| 239 
so 
2| 3! 73 
3 | 39 | 391 
6 | 51 | 705 
- | 12 | 338 
6 | 38 | 322 
-}| 1] 2 
«| =| 
6 | 51 | 705 
- 
Pd 
4/43 | 581 
2) 8/ 124 
6 | 51 | 705 
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CONDITIONS SINCE GRADUATION. 


For this division we present tables showing the post-graduate 
occupations, and, for the number reporting time occupied, the 
average duration of each occupation ; the present conjugal con- 
dition of graduates, and the number reporting children; the 
present age and health of children living; the number of chil- 
dren wha | have died, and the cause of Sik a summary table, 
showing the number of graduates who have married, the aver- 
age number of years married, the whole number of children, 
the number who are living, the number who have died, and 
the average present age of children living; and, finally, a 
table giving the number of graduates who have died, and the 
cause of death. 


Post-Graduate Occupations. 





Poet et Po 


a Sanh BS dae heal Bo 
: ; siwlel a] 2 12/8! 2/49 
OCCUPATIONS. site| | | S| Sie |/@/ >) 8) 448 
SB) a) 2) e8leie tl Sat gt elal ei e1s3 
2 if | SIigisSigisalibtitisisis| si] 86 
6 > ao x — 2;8 b a Y ve = | 8 

SidoiM ial lalOlniani irl eee] 

Household, | | 
Specified occupation, ; st wt SPL ob ah ol el SiR er et i eS 
Specified and other occupi tions, .| 9) 9/14) -| 21/27) 8112 127 | 18] 3 | 22 | 270 
Totale,. . «© « « «| 9{11] 15] =] 21] 27] 8| 13 (144) 20] 8/| 28'| 208 

} } | | } 

Professional. | | 
Specified occupation, . ‘ 21 8] 3 - oe | 21 -| 22] 4] -| 37 
Specified and other occupations, <i =) Ot 24 5120s | 6, 4/62; 4} 9; 112 
Totals, . . com ow wl SPOOL BI al eT aT 4 Bi et Se 


Teaching. 
Specified occupation, ‘ 1 ORE Be Sie Bie é 13 
Specitied and other occup: ations, o| 17] 1/10} 1] 18) 22) 19 5 | 82; 20| 3| 21 | 224 














Totals,, . « « «+ {| 21} 19/ 12] 3] 24/ 24| 28] 6 135 | 44) 4 | 34) S54 
Intellectual. { | 
Specified occupation, ° ei ane ee -| -|] 1 -~| 8] =| 8] =] = 1 | 14 
Specified and other occup: tions, ~ 15) 9| 9! =] 17) 14/18) 8 116; 11 | 2 21 | 235 
Total,, . . « + « 15 10) 9| -| 18) 14/16] 8 24] 11 | 2 | 22 | 249 
| | 
| | | | | 
Study. | 
Specified occupation, | =| - 1] -| =| - z 1 4 2 . 7 11 
Specified and other occupations, ~| 6] 4] 2] 1/12; 10; 5] 8} 35) 14 4; 96 
ne a eee | 10; 7| 4/39/16) -| 5/| 107 
Philanthropy. 
Specified occupation, ° ee) ele oo St St Ot er St 5) Sr 
Specified and other occup: ations, | T] 1] 1) <) 1] 1] 2] 8 60; 5; 2] 8 | 10é 
gy gl BE TD | -| 2] 45 | 2/3 6| 5| 2| 8| 105 
Social, | | | 
Specified occupation . at Tect -| - 1 sie s 4 2 +} .2 8 
Specified and other oc scupations, ~| 9] &] TT -] 123) 4; 8 110 12 3.17 22 
_ NE Sea ee ~9| 6! 7| -/13/15 | 4 | 8 114 14| 8| 17 | 210 
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AVERAGES. 


Post-Graduate Occupations. 












































wig’ | p : i} » | P ot 

HovseE- || Prores- || TRACH- INTEL- | ‘ HILAN@ | . 

| HOLD. | SIONAL. || ING. LECTUAL. | STUpY. THROPY, | SociaL 
tos { se a > oe F ‘ . | s or Ls 
ge; |asi |gé EE gz Bg | Bs 
CoLLEGEs. | 23 | | 5s) =S 23 |e9 } 28 || [ee 
| oP elon xs oP i gl om Pie iF) sell 8 
} 2) $s| 8) $5] 8] Ss] 3) os 3) 8s] 2) Bs! & | os 
1 E}sz] 8issi diss 8) ss) § ssi si esi § $3 

le len| ala? ia lei a je" 2l<i ale" al 

bi as 
Boston, -| &] 31] 3 | 2.0 || 15 | 2.7 || &| 3.2) 2/ 40/]} 3| 3.0 3 | 3.8 
Cornell, -| 5} 28]/ 8) 22713] 30) 3] 50) - =a :* } -|| 2] 21 
Kansas, -| 6] 34), 2) 23} 12 | = - =| 1}; 3.0 a? |} = « a 
Mass. I. T., -| = -!} =| ©] 1/08) =] =!) =] -i| -| -f| = - 
Michigan, . 110} 2.7/1 10} 84]| 24| 8.6 | | 44] 8|3.5/] 1/| 9.0 | 2] ,10 
Oberlin, 17/144) 8 | 5.8 |) 21) 63) 3/189) 5) 3.6 || 2) 7.0) 3 | 26.7 
Smith, 4/16] 4/15 |) 23) 21] 7) 1.7] 4) 16/]) 1) 20 | 1 | 2.0 
Syracuse, 5| 4.0} 3/381) 5! 34 | 1] 7.0)' 1| 20) 2| 70]/ 1] 7.0 
Vassar, . «| 54] 48] 62] 44 113 | 4.3 || 38 | 4:2 | 14 | 2.8 || 13 | 3.8 |i 27 | 3.6 
Wellesiey,. . .| 5| 1.5] 6 | 2.0 || 39) 20) 2) 13) 6) 19] 2) 20) 2) 15 
Wesleyan, . a3 7.0 | -| = | 3 | 2.3 ~ oa = -i|} - os 1 7.0 
Wisconsin, =. «| 16 | 3.0) 10) 25 |) 31/33) 7) 20) 2) 5.1) 1) 10) 7) 2.9 
Aut Couteces, ./129| 5.2| 116 | 3.8 |'300 | 3.6 | 71| 4.1// 43 2.9 || 25 | 4.1 || 48 | 4.8 
1] | 


| 























Conjugal Condition, and Number reporting Children. 
| | | 
Po | | | ea 
BS) ; eis = 
) clalelathiel i 8 oli 
CLASSIFICATION. ie | Pia iai BSisigielsi¢dsa 
i(S/e/8/glalBeisis|isisiais 3 
iS8i/8/8/s!/8/8 ai f£i18/sisi/s | 3 
a to = = | a a = = oO 
_ ~ <a} a | a] © N S. ~ i = a 

ee en Fee Te eye ae | io Penne Se - | Sate gee 7 | | a 

Conjugal Condition. | | | | | 
Married, . ; ; ; . ‘} 673043 ay ae} S| OB Oe} 2] TT Eee 
Single, ; / ‘ , . -| 23 | 26112! 2| 2 115 41) 10 (248 65 4 | 34 | 509 
Totals, ‘ ; ; ‘ - | 29 | 36 | 20| 3 46/39 | 43/17 |344 71 6 | 51 | 705 

| j | 

Children Born and Living. | | | 
One child, living . ne 1} -] 2) =| @] @/] 1 127; 2)]-1] 6] 81 
One child, dead . a ee i oe - - ] o -| 4 si i ef 7 
Two children, both living i ae 2 _ 1 5 _ - | 17 - ~ 2] 28 
Two children, one living . . -{| 1] =| =; 2] -j - -| 2{ =] @ ce = 
Two children, both dead . ; - -|- - ~ - - -| « - oe tS9 1 
Three children, all living 1 - -|- 1 4 - i+ 2 - - 1; 16 
Three children, two living eee SE ab aed ade ae eS) 1 oe 
Three children, one living - -| - oo | he 1 “ . a - a ans 
Four children, all living . Oh we Ee ee eel ae ae | ae oe pS 
Four children, three living -| =| « = - - in 4 - ot a 
Five children, all living =-| «=| = - ~ “ - * l bi a at oe 
Five children, four living ee en ee ey ee ee ot ot >< 
Five children, two living. -| - - ~ -{ - - ~~? — ~ ae 
Six children, all living =| =] «| «| =| 1] «| «| «=| =] ©} «| j 
Six children, five living ~ - -|-« =} =] = -| 1 a o 1 
No children, Sea ee Ee Bk 2;20! 4! =| 5] 6 
Totals, ° ° . . cl. & | 10; 8 1 | 17 | 24 | 2; 7;96;) 6] 2! 17 | 106 

j | { 
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Present Age and Health of Children Living. 
































| | | | | | | | 
Sd Cae te Pent Se eee 
: Iglalaisl fle $1 ./ 8/81] alas 
AGES AND HEALTH, 5 = a Dae 2 s | | = >| gs |as 
2 E s 2i/s|/5Bis s/s/8/|/e8 {81/3 
Bisigisisisi gi bl slie| si 2i8 
ee = v i a = So | @ “ | > ss = | 2 oO 
| | | i ! . | es ‘desided 
. Ages. | | 
Under one year, . 2 - ef -« - 1 a i eee t 
One year, . ‘ ‘ 1 1 at; « 3 Bo 4 18 = a 3 pe 
‘Two years, ° . 1 - 2 - 2 “na oboe dG bow 3] 27 
Three yeare,. . .| 2 1 Stal: £ Sis oe ok 1 31 26 
Four years, ° ~ -| 1 > 2 2 i. ae 1 21 92 
Five years, . ; ‘ -| - ae sa | « 3T “ 8 | - 2| 14 
Bix years, ; - * es wk OE ee atc S 21 417 
Seven years, . - “ Se eee re ee erm ats ee ce 1|/ 13 
Kight years, . ; - of a Ts ~ oP 1% eee cS 2| 10 
Nine years, . i ; - -| -« ie 7 Oe <2 x ao ae 10 
Ten years, . : | -| - m ol ze > ae ice 5 
Eleven years, ‘ ‘ -| - ~ - ~ _ it 1 Dn eae ee 1 
Twelve year, ‘ ‘ - ~ -| - - Be ah oe wee eg “ wr 5 
Thirteen years, . ; - - - at 3 eis oe Sa a _ 2 
ee. el cet af wf 6} eh 84-0) wh BE. af ad eee 
Sixteen years, ed ce - - . é 1 ana eats = a 1 
Seventeen years, . . - ~ -| - - 1 - | ~ é 1 
Kighteen years, . ; - - - - i 3 ee ae ne aise sors 3 
Nineteen years, . ‘ - - eee af Dt Oe a a ne : 
Twenty years, . : ~ - - - «i } oe ain Sal a a 1 
Twenty-one years, . ~ ~ - - a ti ~« a = ne a Se 1 
Twenty-two years, . - - ~ - - 1 - - a fs 1 
Twenty-four years, . - - ~ < - 2 = e e . 2 
Twenty-six years, ; -| -« - ah > a 4 | a a a 4 
Twenty-nine years, i -| - - at « 1 - fe a ~ 1 
Thirty years, ; ; = “ a * es Tae < ins a a a 1 
Thirty-two years, . ° ~ - - -| - 1 ~ o “ “ - o 1 
Thirty-four ycars, ‘ . ~ - - . 1 | allah Ss * 1 
Not given, . ; ; - 1 - - - 4 « ° | 4 ‘ ‘ * 9 
Totals, . ° ° 6 3 10 - 11 53 1 | 7 15 2 3 21 | 232 
! | | ! | | 
Health. | 
Goodhealth,, . .| 6; 3] 10} -{ 10] 41/ 1] 7/110] 2] 38! 15] 208 
Poor health, . ; : - - ~ at Pt. -/| -/] = - ~ 5 15 
Not given, . : . - - - -| - $/ - - 5 - ~ 1) 9 
Totals, . : ; 6 3 10 -j 53 1 7 | 116 2 3 21 | 232 
Number of Children who have Died, and Cause of Death. 
CAUSE OF DEATH. Number. || CAUSE OF DEATH. | Number, 
Cholera infantum, 3 || Physical accident, 1 
Constitutional weakness, 2 || Pneumonia, ‘ : . ‘ 3 
Consumption, 2 || Premature birth, 3 
Convulsions, 1 Southern fever, 1 
Diphtheria, 2 Still-born, . ‘ ‘ . a ‘ 4 
Diphtheritic croup, 1 Strangulation at birth, . ‘ .| 1 
Heart disease, . : ; ; j l Teething, : . 1 
Inflammation of bowels, . ; a4 1 || Not given, . : : 1 
Inflammation of lungs, . ‘ e| 1 — 
Intestinal catarth, : 1 Total, . «.« -« . eam 31 
1 


Over-exertion, 
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Conjugal Condition, and Number of Children. SUMMARY. 
NUMBER REPORTING || CHILDREN LIVING AND | 
MARRIED. Average 
| ree | base re | Present 
ae | ' | 
COLLEGES, Average | w -| Num-!| Whole | of chil- 
| Num- number | Chil- chil- Totals. "oe cor | nag dren 
ber. Sart dren. | Gren. | living. | dead. | ber. } living. 
ntoees ‘| tebanainbn a 2 | 
| | | 
Boston, . ; : 6 5.0 4 | 2 6 || 6 1 7 1.5 
eg eee 2.5 i 2 2 ee ne 3 | 6} 20 
Kansas, . . ‘ ‘ 8 2.9 5 | 8 | 8 10 - 10 | 3.2 
ent. +. 1 1.0 eee - - i 
Michigan, ° ‘ -| WW 4.0 8 9 17 11 2 13 jj 27 
Oberlin, . ‘ g ‘ 24 24.4 21 | 3 24 53 5 58 1 13.9 
RS ge 2 1.0 1 1 2 1 - 1 |} 20 
Syracuse, . ‘ » 7 3.0 5 | 2 7 7 ~ 7 | 1.7 
Se, 4.8 67 | 29 96 115 16 | 131 | 43 
i ea 6 1.4 ee. 6 2 ~ 2) 10 
Wesleyan, . : . 2 7.0 2 | - 2 | 3 | 1 4 3.0 
Wisconsin, . ‘ et | 12 5 17 | 31 | 3 | 24 3.9 
Aut Coureces, .| 198 | 6.7 1390 | 66 | 196 | 232 | 31 | 263 || 6.0 
Number of Graduates who have Died, and Cause of Death. 
ae " = cnn ene eareae 3 SS 
CAUSE OF DEATH. foam Oberlin. oom Syracuse. si Vassar. | ene. lcoctines. 
| | 
WES ge keel i as a Tage 
Confinement, 1 os 1 ‘ a 2 
Consumption, | - ‘* * 2 oe 2 
Diphtheria, . 7 - 1 ~ - 2 3 
Physical accident, - - - 1 " 1 
gee Bo ®t | 1 | 1 3 2 5 
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INDIVIDUAL HEALTH. 


The tables showing individual health are eight in number. 
They relate to physical condition; nervousness; the age at 
beginning of the menstrual period ; the conditions attending the 
menstrual periods; the number of graduates reporting dis- 
orders ; the number of disorders; the number reporting each 
disorder, and the causes of disorders. 


Ph seca Condition. 








& STATE OF HEALTH. 














COLLEGES AND AGE PeRrops. - —— —— --—- - —_—______—|| AcGne- 
E ; | Indif- | aetna 
| Excellent.| Good. Fair. | ferent, | Poor 
| 1 | | 
aid - i i rls ———_ os. 
Boston. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 4 12 9 - 6 2 
From 8 to 14 years of age, | 15 9 1 3 1 
At time of entering college, .| 17 4 - 9 - 29 
During college life, . . of 16 7 ~ 3 | 3 
Since graduation, ° : of 16 8 1 2 2 
| | 
Cornell. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 20 8 . 2 5 } 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 17 9 1 6 3 | 
At time of entering college, . | 17 13 2 | 4 ae . 36 
During college life, . ‘ of 16 12 + 2 2 | 
Since graduation, . . . | 1 | 18 2 | 3 | 3 J 








ee 





COLLEGE HEALTH STATISTICS. 


Physical Condition — Concluded. 





COLLEGES AND AGE PERIODS. 


Kansas. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college 
During college life, . r 
Since graduation, ° ° 


Mass. I. T. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, ; 
Since graduation, 


Michigan. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 


Oberlin. 
From 3 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, ‘ ° 


Smith. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 


Syracuse. 
From 3 to 8 years of age, . 
From § to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, ° ° 


Vassar. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, ° ° 


Wellesley. 
From 3 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, . ° 


Wesleyan. 
From 3 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, ° ° 


Wisconsin. 
From 8 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, . ° 
Since graduation, ° ° 


ALL COLLEGES. 
From 3 to 8 years of age, . 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 
At time of entering college, 
During college life, . . 
Since graduation, ‘ ° 





| STATE OF HEALTH. 
Excellent. Good. | Fair. | ened | Poor. 
6 8 - 5 1 
5 10 1 | 4 - 
2 | 12 1 5 a 
ren). ete 8 1 
' | ! 
1 1 - 1 - 
1 1 o 1 ~ 
= 1 di . - 
1 2 ~ * “ 
1 2 - - - 
so oe 2 6 7 
18 14 2 7 5 
15 19 ] 7 4 
20 17 2 5 2 
20 15 ~ 5 6 
17 es 3 9 
18 12 ] 7 1 
12 21 1 3 2 
15 19 4 1 “a 
16 16 3 3 1 
18 12 2 6 5 
14 12 | 4 10 3 
3 15 1 10 4 
3 19 3 7 ] 
20 13 2 6 2 
5 5 1 2 4 
5 3 1 6 2 
6 7 1 2 2 
5 6 1 3 2 
4 4 3 2 1 
141 122 3 48 30 
129 129 9 51 26 
123 41 | 4 54 22 
119 130 30 54 11 
125 142 20 42 15 
3 23 | 1 4 4 
37 17 ~ 11 6 
oe 29 | = ~ 2 
24 6 (| 9 9 3 
»9 28 1 11 2 
4 2 | ° ~ m 
4 1 - 1 is 
3 3 = ~ ~ 
3 3 | - - a 
3 eo - - - 
24 15 1 7 4 
21 17 2 9 2 
18 22 3 , | 1 
21 20 1 y - 
7 22 4 6 2 
| | | 
| 30 | 26 | 18 87 | 64 
| oop | g2 |; &@ 117 +|~ 60 
262 939 «=«|~—Ol 14 103 37 
255 | 273 } 55 98 24 
os | ow }; & 85 35 





31 


46 


43 


17 


344 


51 
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Nervousness. 
“eons Se oe PAS | ge, ee Pca 
i : wa 
| a» | . 1 : S ; 
; | {&]@ ¢ 1B) 8 sles 
Be oe a 7 = | | 2 | & ~ Se ~~ a 
CLASSIFICATION. GisZiai./B2laelial&bislSi2i giea 
i'Sisl8@igiaitztisaieisisgis. g 
| 8 5 | @ e\| 2 3 8 ria s/o; 2 
ialdima@ |/BiSRl(Slali@e@@ir i ei ee ~ 
i oo Me ee ee ce ke 
S ; | | n | 28 
Nervous before entering college, Pe ee ee eee 3) 3; -' 1; 2 
Nervous at the present time, oer mee) we ee ee 43; 2; -| 8; 74 
Nervous before entering college, and | | | Bs Bit 
at the presenttime, . " -| 8} 9) 5) 1) 21) 13/17] 9/105 | 26, 1) 16 231 
Not nervous at any time, . . -1 8 233/10; 2 | 21 22 6/181 ;:40;) 5 2 372 
[OO OO OO OO 
RN a eke ie | 29 | 36 | 20| 3 | 46 | 39 | 43 | 17 [344 71 | 6) 51! 705 
ee ae fcc bd ek ee heer ee 
Age at Beginning of the Menstrual Period. 
eee Bs | 
a | 4 . = a 
ie ig 3 >i €!¢ 3 
. c ° . | 2 , + s = ao 
AGES. a 3 = me | S = a 2 & Za > = = » 
$ Sa ee eee s = Zz 2 = 5 a 
si RBialigaigiZigi&#tisisi £i 21 B 
4 oO < ~ i a Dn t. - = = = o9 
Nine years, . ‘ ‘ - - -| - 1} - - - - hae “ 1 
Ten years, . : ; - ~ - - ~ - - - 1 1 * - 2 
Eleven years, ‘ ; - - - - 3 3 2 - 18 1 ~ 3 3 
Twelve years, ‘ ; ~ 6 2\;- 7 7 7 2 44 13 ] 5; 04 
Thirteen years, . of eet 38 9; 2 9 8; 12 4, 89; 25; 2 18 198 
Fourteen years, . af ae 10 5) - 15 12; 10 7 O4 12 ] 15 192 
Fifteen years, . 5 a) s 6 5 7 4. 42 9|- 6 90 
Sixteen years, ; : ] 2 2|- 4 - 2 - | 20 4 1 3. 39 
Seventeen years, . : ~ 3 - ~ ~ 2 - - 4 1 ~ j 11 
Eighteen years, . ; - 1 - - - 1 - - 9 2 - “ 6 
Nineteen years, . : - - - ~ - “ - - l a a “ 1 
Twenty years, . - ~ -| - ~ - - - ] ol ws - 1 
Not given, . ‘ : 2 1 -| - 1 1 3 -| 28 S13 - 40 
Totals, . ; o| Bt 86) 21's 46, 39 43 17 | 344; 71 6 51 705 


Conditions attending the Menstrual Periods. 





1 








BeSiEs (te | "21 5) 2) ai8] § 
CLASSIFICATION. eae |i goe|aeal| 2 = 2 “ = g 
ust HES HES! EE Ee = z 8 3 
Ree RSG FSG) Sh = = 2 S 3 
z a a 5 s 5 3 Z. - 
| a. 
Boston. 
During development, ~ 1 2 | 3 8 2 1 12 |) 
During college life, . 1 3 2 | 6 } z 2 10 || 
Since graduation, . 3 2 3 | 6 2 3 2 gs i¢ 2 
All periods, .  . 4 2 e149 4 3 Rol ee 
Cornell. 
During development, 4 2 2] 1 9 3 7 9 |) 
During college life, 3 4 2 3 3 6 , 9 || 
Since graduation, 3 3 1 5 4 4 8 8 ¢ 636 
All periods, 6 6 | 38 2 6 5 6; 3 iJ 
Kansas. 
During development, ~ 1 3 3 2 2 4 b |) 
During college life, . =.) 1 3 3 2 1 2 4} 4it 
Since graduation, ° ‘ 1 2 3 2 1 3 ) 3 re 20 
Aue els 1 3 4 3 1 1 4 3 | 


LS A seciiindememaianinds 








COLLEGE HEALTH STATISTICS. 


Conditions attending the Menstrual Periods — Concluded. 





| 
| 


CLASSIFICATION, 


Mass. I. T. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, ° 


Michigan. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, 


Oberlin. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, 


Smith. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, ° 


Syracuse 
During development, 
During colle ge life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, 


Vussar, 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, : 


Wellesley. 
During develo; ment, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, ‘ 


Wesleyan. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, 


Wiscon sin. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 
All periods, 


ALL COLLEGES. 
During development, 
During college life, 
Since graduation, 

All pertods, 


| 


Irregularities, | 


uterine and | 


reflex pain | 


_ 
wooo 


crit 


»Aarw 


Nowe ©ro 


* 
~~ 


— 


~~ 


Or co t 


ee 


~ 
aowoo 


et 


a oe 


60 
60 
112 


| 


| 
| 
; 


| 
1. | 
| 
| 





cs tte | “& #;>at! 
25 « & . on & j 2 } = 
as eed | fe 2 | € 3 
bea|ese| £2) & | & | § 
aS é a oa 
ed = | ~ - I 1 
may é a aos 1 | 1 
ee ~ < | eee 
| 
5 1 3 6 | 3 | 4 
7s 4 Bee 5 
3 | 3 4 a. 4 5 
4 | 2 4 3 2 | 5 
| 
~ - | 4 4 - 8 
1 2 4 S | 6 | 9 
- ie Pa ee oe 
1 S | 6 3 5 8 
| } 
| 
3 | eu 3 5 2 | 4 
5 3 7 4 3 i 3 
1 . 9 4 4 | 3 
5 | a 8 5 4 4 
| 
cee aes oS 1 2 
1 3 3 | - 1 1 
1 3 1 “ 1 1 
1 3 3 1 1 1 
12 11 19 57 27 3 
10 18 45 37 5d 38 
5 16 66 | 2] 41 | 38 
16 24 49 | 48 | 40 | 34 
| | 
| 
3 1 7 13 | 6 | 2 
6 2 14 7 eH 2 
4 1 16 2 6 6 
6 1 12 5D 6 4 
=o ‘= 1 1 o 
- ~ ] - 1 ] 
= - 1 - 1 1 
“ - 1 1 1 1 
at 1 a I 8 3 9 
” 3 6 | 8 1 6 
1 6 5 7 1 7 
1 5 7 7 2 6 
29 24 | 48 114 51 72 
35 40 | 05 69 89 78 
28 41 | 109 49 71 85 
45 51 102 84 67 74 


No trouble. 


— BD 


19 
18 
19 
14 


22 
14 
16 
11 


2° 
23 


mo ho e 


9 
- 


16 


326 


239 


io 


ae 


169 
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AGGREGATES. 


] 
L 46 
J 

} 

i$ 39 
J 

} 
La 
( v 
! 

J 

| 
‘ 47 
J 

7} 
t 344 
' 

J 

4 
1 7 
7} 
' 
gs 
' 

) 
L 51 
| 

) 

! 

> 705 
| 

J 
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STATISTICS OF LABOR. 


Number of Graduates reporting Disorders. 


















































| 
COLLEGES. Disorders. | No Disorders. | Totals, 
Boston, . . ° : ‘ 13 29 
Cornell, . ° é ° 16 36 
Kansas, . . ‘ ° ° 7 20 
Mass. I. T., . : ‘ ‘ 1 3 
Michigan, ‘ : A : 33 | 13 46 
Oberlin, ‘ ‘ i ; ‘ 25 | 14 39 
Smith, . i s ‘ ; 4 ‘ 28 15 43 
Syracuse, ‘ . s ¢ 7 11 6 17 
Vassar, . - . ‘ 206 138 344 
Wellesley, ‘ ‘ ‘ 36 | 35 71 
Wesleyan, ‘ ‘ . : 1 5 | 6 
Wisconsin, gee gee os | 2 | 51 
ALL COLLEGES, pinnae Oe 417 | 288 | 705 
Number of Disorders. 
en aoneaoeanemeneen : : a 
| | | | | : | si¢ 
| e348 ta’ >| £1 2ios 
* = oe 2 ro 3s a aa . = he = | Sn 
NUMBER OF Disorvers.| & | 3 | @ Cn we toi Be sifs|#@ias 
Siel/ei8/8/8 1/318) 3813/8128) 5 
eo | S|) 2] 3 = 2 Bi nh = — - - | os) 
Alo] mM) -# A ° a | ow > = = = | 
re | oe ‘| rey ore 
One disorder, e| 6] t/ 2] 4] oO} 38] 6] BT} 17/ 1 8 | 174 
Two disorders, eo Oa ee eee OT Be |e 
Three disorders, Bie Ng 2 =f ~§ 6 6 ~ 23 6 - 4; 60 
Four disorders, 38 1 a ee he Bh om -; 13 3, - 2 | 26 
Five disorders, - 2 - - 2 1 1 1 8 ] > 1 17 
Six disorders, - - | - - “ 1 ws a 2 3 
Seven disorders, 1 ~ - - - - - ~ 3 - os i 4 
Eight disorders, - - a Be ee o os -| 1 me As ae ‘ay ] 
Nine disorders, . - 1 -| -| - - ~ -| - ok in 1 
Totals, 16} 20) 13/ 2 | 83) 25) 28) 11/206) 36/ 1 | 26 417 
| ' | 
Disorders. 
| eae Ge reer 
| | 
| | fs ; . seo oe ae 
= Sa : : Peet BS lead 
DISORDERS. ei saiaintisal|si2/818'3s)\8)18/\84 
SEE EIS e/ ele) 2/5] 3] 81-3 
SiO;/M/AlSZ(Slala@i>ie| ee! ~ 
Heart only, , | « @~{ =| =|] «| e@ =o] =} «1 @]-« 
Heart and other disorde ra, -| 2| - 5| - 3 1; 20 
Totals, . -| 2; =| =| 5] =] 1} =] 8! 8] =| 1] 2 
| 
Brain only, 1 | Pa eS = 3 2 ee ae 
Brain aud other ‘disorders, - | ~ ri 4 2/10 Ml st ee ee 
Totals, . 1; -| -{ -; 2{ 2; 1| 2;13| 7) -| 2} 80 
Lungs only, ; ee hag heel eecte ae 71 8 1 14 
Lungs and other disorders, si 3; & 1 4 4! 4 1; 19 8 6 54 
Totals,, 4 | 3 2 1 § |} 4} 4 1; 2%; 11 ~ 7 68 
Stomach only, ge St niet St PT ST Elo 4] <8 
Stomach and other disorders, . 6| 6) =| -| 7] 3] 8! 2/8! 9] -/11] 8 
Totals, . | 6 | 6 /- - | 8{/ 4/10; 8; 388 |10; -/|; 18); 98 
| i 
Liver only,. wh wh OL ed el @) 21 27 9 Fe hae 7 
Liver and other disorders, 2; 4/ 3| =] 2! & oR foe It Sh et eee 


Totals, . 














Disorders — Continued. 
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| 





















































ime i 
‘ ‘ . : tub. a 
| = nH | 2 = | g z : z S z | 23 
DISORDERS. gisigs | . = laid g 3 8/2|\ 8)\<3 
B/E; El SiSiS (B/E 8/3/88) 8 
ee BIES|B/ElE| © 
Bia anes ra | 
Bowels only, » «PR Pet Sars 8) = ht bt ebead 9 
Bowels and other disorders, : 8; &6/ 1; 1] 6) 4) 1] =| 2] 7 | = 8 | 55 
ee a } 4) 5| .| 2) 7] &] 1} } oe ~ 4| 64 
Generative organs only, . : ; | ey es Be en er Te RY 4 | 1) - | 31 
Generative organs and other disor- | | 
ders, . » - « « «| 8] T] =] =| 0] 6] T] 2/88) 5} -| 4] 8 
See ce a ee ‘TOT hype 9 8| 9| 2/60| | 1| 4| 112 
| | | 
Urinary organs only, | -| -| - | -| 2) 1} -] =] 1 | -|-| - | 4 
Urinary organs and other disorders, |} -| 2] =| =] =] 8 } 2} =-|18] 1] =| 1) 2 
Totals,, .« «. - } -| 2] =| =] 2| 4 2] "1 ae £1 #1) 
| | | 
Osseous system only, 4 -| -| =|] =| -] =] @| aT Sa | -/| 1 1 
Osseous system and other disorders, 1} =| -] =] =] =] -] 5] 1] - 7 
Totals,, . .« ~{ 1] -| =] -| -] =] -]| 5] 2] -] 2) «8 
i | i i | 
} | | } i 
Nervous system only, | 4 3j- | 2); - 5 2) 16 afoot g 35 
Nervous system and other disorde rs, POR By ct Oe eae ea eed Fe foe ee 
Totals, . ° ° 8 | 1l 5 -/ ll d | 15 4 | 66 | 7 - 6 | 137 
| 
Muscular system only, -j; -| =} -] -1 =] -] 1] -] - -; -| 1 
Muscular system and other disor- 
ders, ; ‘ ‘ . > : - 2 ~ - 2 -| 2} - 9/ -| - 2 17 
Totals, . ° ‘ . ; =~} 2] -| =] 2] =] 2] 1}.89] -| -| 2] ® 
Neuralgia only, . o eae 1 Pe 1 - | oi a} « 1 5 
Neuralgia and other disorders, 5 Pi 21 =} 6 4!' 4] -| 28; 2 5 7 
Bees el 5} 2} 2} -|] 6] 4] 5] -/30; 2] =| 6] 62 
Rheumatism only, . aL a eh el ee 1 - 1 we 
Rheumatism and other disorders, 3! 4] - 4; 4) 2] 2) 27); 1] =| 5] 652 
Totals, . ei teers 3; 4! -| =| 4] 6] 2] 8] 27) 2; =; 5] 56 
Abscess only, . ‘ ‘ -|- | -| « 1; - -| « 1 
Abscess and other disorde re, ~-| -| =| =] =] =] =| =] =] =] @= - 
Totals, . ‘. 2 2 ah ae en ae at is bee oe ee oe ee 1 
Blood only, 7 a | es 9 [ie a 2 
Blood and other disorders, ; -| - -| <j - -| -/| 1 1 
Totals, . ‘ > -| =| =| =| =] =-{ =] =] 2] <=] =] 1 3 
Catarrh only, . Ds leNna oak Sar Nala a eta eyed ame le 3 
Catarrh and other disorde rs, Ph et BED whieh eee] a4 4 5 
Totals, . ° ° Sept Et aed 1 1 afjoni 2 ~ 1 8 
fn 
Constitutional weakness only, . -| -| -| -] - -| -| -| 8] -] - ce 3 
Constitutional weakness and other 
disorders, ‘ -}; =| =| =] =! =| =] =] 6] =] -] 1 7 
Totals, i Se ee “|=! =] =] =] +} =] =| 9 | -!| =; 1; 10 
| | | | | } | | 
Developmental only, oe -| -/ 1 - | = | | 4] = _ | a e . 
Developmental and other disorders, -~|-} =) =] =] -] - | 2) =| =| -{ 2 
Totals, . . ‘ aS ES aes ee -| -| 6 | -| -| - 8 
| 
Eyesonly,. . ge. fae -| 1 | 1] 1] =|] =] 8] =] =] - 6 
Eyes and other disorders, sf 3 ~ -| lj] =] =; 4] -|- 6 
Mais,. : ij =| 1] =f 2] 8] @| =| FT} «| «| =} B 


aah Be ee ee 
~ mas ee 
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Disorders — Concluded. 









































2|2|8|38 
£|2/3\/<3 
Cy o = 8 
e/e|5 
Fevers only, ‘ gt Pelco x ; - 1; -}| -| 10 
Fevers and other disorders, . .| -| 2 - -| 20 
Totals, . e . . . . 1 2 1 = @ 30 
General debility only, -| - -|-j -] 8 
General debility and other ‘disorders, -| - -| -| - 1 
Totals, . ° . . . . - - | - - * 4 
Malaria only, . -| -l- -| -| - 3 
Malaria an other disorders, ° -| clo -| -| - 7 
Totals, . . . . . . or -” = © = 10 
Measles omy . ° . » aa -| -/| - ~ 
Measles and other disorders, . .| -/| = -{| -| 2 6 
Totals, « ° e e ° -| ~| - -| -| 2 6 
Mumps only, . d Ee i ae Bie i 
Mumps and other disorders, ‘ aot -/ -/] 1 2 
Totals,. . . . . . -” > id ad 1 2 
Scrofula only, . ° -| -| - wel wt ws ~ 
Scrofula and other disorders, ‘ -| -| - -| -| - 1 
Oe isa a a ee oP elie? S 
Skin only, . ° -| -] - -| -/| - 1 
Skin and other disorders, -. eee -| =| - - 
_— cctin tenis Lecreeneineia Letniadienins Meena omnes iaimmean Naiiiitinlins 
ea: Sa Oe ee -| -| - -| «| - 1 
Throat ay e ° ° -|- -| -] - 4 
Throat and other disorders, -|- 1} -| -| 16 
Totals, . 7 © . . . | = - 1 oF aaa 20 
Tumor only, ‘ -| > -| - 1 
Tumor and other disorders, ° | -| - -| -] - - 
Totals, . * . « . . | - | = fs] - | _ | _ | 1 
Causes of Disorders, etc. 
: ol 
alalalale ¢| 18/8) 3] 4s 
CAUSES OF DISORDERS. SIS si Bla lal SIBIBISI S| <8 
sige *iseialiazisiae a2is|iz| ge 7 
S/S Sls l(|SiZ ei elslelsi2] 8 
Al/O;|MI-A Z\Slalja@l/> /E/EIE!] S 
| 
NUMBER REPORTING CAUSES OF | | 
DisORDERS. 
Number reporting cause, ° -| 10} 14 | 10] 1) 23/17 | 26] 7/182] 21] -| 16, 276 
Number reporting no cause, . -| 6) 6) 3; 1) 10 | 8| 3) 4| 74/15) 1/10) 141 
Sh 











ee ra ea . | 16 | 20/13) 2/33 | 25 | 28 11 |206 Te 


CAUSES. 

Constitutional Weakness. | 
Specified cause, . ° Pe as Se geal ae | oe a ee oe es | 2:36; 91 =| 5! 7% 
Specitied and other causes, ° .| 2] 2 3| - | 7) 2/10] 2 27; 4/| -| 8 | 62 
Totals, Boney nk Vp 3| 6 #| 1) 14) 6) 16] 4) 63/13] -| | 185 

















aa 


COLLEGE HEALTH STATISTICS. 


Causes of Disorders, etc. — Concluded. 








. . . s a 

Causes oF DISORDERS. PS sil Plelaei8)4/8) 8) §)<3 
SE) el 2/3181 8) 2/213] 3) 2/73 
ealoilelaelisSl(Slalal/>|e/e;E] © 

Bad Sanitary ramerune. | 
Specified cause, ° ~-| -| 1] 4] =] 2] 4] 2] =] 14] 2] -| 3] 32 
Specified and other causes, . -| 83] 4] 3] =| 2) 4] 4] 1/24] 2] =} 2) 42 
WO ee ee 8 (RD OT eee oe 1|38/ 4| -| 5] 81 
Intellectual Overwork. 
Specified cause, ° ‘ ob Me 3 24S BY Ae Ea a a ee 
Specified and other causes, . -| 3] 2] 2] =|] 6] 5] 6] 1); 22) 56; - 2} 53 
Totals, ; > ‘ : of Ot 81 Si of TT 6} Or 218) 6) = 848 
Emotional Strain. 
Specified cause, ° 6 oh 34 2) w=] @}] LT =] =} =) Gb ae ete Pe oe 
Specified and other causes, - «| 2] 4] =] =| 8] 2] 8] 2] 82) 7] -| 8] 6 
Wel ek oe  EE ed oh OE OT STL 81 =] See 
Physical Accident. | 
Specified cause, : ; -| -| 2] =| =| 2] 2] 2) 1] 8] -|] -| 1) 18 
Specified and other causes, ° of =] Si oe] =] SF 2) 8 i RE RE Se 
porta eho ron ea, eee mentee teat 
| Es 





Totals, to a eal ee OE Re 


COMPARISON TABLES. 


The first series of comparison tables consider the following 
canditions of childhood, — parent nativity, out-door exercise, 
age at beginning study, and age at entering college, as com- 
pared with present health; they also show the time of entering 
college after beginning of menstrual period, the health of 
parents, and hereditary tendency to disease, as compared with 
present health. The tables follow. 


Parent Nativity as Compared with Present Health. 





PRESENT HEALTH. 











| | 
COLLEGES AND PARENT a a ae a SR | AGGRE- 
Nativity. | aa || GaTEs. 
| Excellent. Good. Fair. | Indifferent.| Poor. se verte 
Boston. | Ter aed 
Both parents native, . 7 2 2 i] 24 
One parent foreign, 1 . ee 2 
Both parents foreign, - - eo 3 
Totals, ie | 8 1 | 2 2 29 
Cornell. | 
Both parents native, . 10 2 3 2 27 
One parent foreign, - - - - 1 
Both parents ai ; 3 - ~ 1 7 
Not given, ; 1 ~ ~ pS | a * 
Miais, ee | 3 | 3 | 36 


eS Be Oe 
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Parent Nativity as Compared with Present Health — Concluded. 








rehececetea 

























One parent foreign, 














Both parents foreign, 







I PRESENT HEALTH. | 
Hy COLLEGES AND PARENT sealant Aone. 
i N fe | ATES, 
wee | Excellent. | Good. Fair. |inaiteret Poor, | 
Kansaa. zi 
Both parents native, : ‘ 3 6 ~ 5 - 14 : 
One parent foreign, ; ‘ 2 1 - ~ - 3 > 
Both parents foreign, . ° 1 1 = ~ 1 3 # 
—_——— | — ————— | -————- —-—— ma 
Totals, . . 6 8 - 5 ] 20 Ee 
Mass. I. T. 3 
Both parents native, : ~ 2 ~ = 2 “4 
1 - - - 1 a 





Totals, . 1 2 - - - 3 
Michigan. 

Both parents native, 15 14 - 4 4 37 

One parent foreign, ‘ 1 1 - 1 1 4 

Both parents foreign, .  . ae - ~ - 1 5 





















Totals, ° ; . 20 15 - 5 6 46 
Oberlin. 

Both parents native, ‘ ' 15 13 3 3 1 35 

One parent foreign, pf . - 1 - ~ ~ 1 

1 2 - - 3 





Both parents foreign, 












Totals, . ° 16 | 16 3 3 1 39 
Smith. 

Both parents native, oe a ey oe £2 ae 41 

One parent foreign, ; ’ - - ‘ 1 es 1 

ee aR ° - | « 1 


Both parents foreign, 




































































OSE aa 20 et Oe S03 43 
Syracuse. 
Both parents native, cia as ae 1 1 13 
Une parent foreign, 2 1 ‘es ‘ val 3 
Both parents foreign, - - ts 1 ‘ 1 
Totals, . . pe aN Oh Ren Or ae Pore 
Vassar. ~ 
Both parents native, 108 4. & oS. | 907 
One parent foreign, 4 9 2 4 a 9 
Both parents foreign, 13 8 a, a 5 1 ov 
Notgiven, .. . orn ta he = "I 
eae Baas ea 8 ia 
| Totals, 125 | 142 o | @ | wo | oe 
Wellesley. | 
Both parents native, 26 24 i 9 | 9 ; 
' One parent foreign, 2 1 m 1 * . 
Both parents foreign, 1 2 ~ 1 ‘. | ‘ 
Not given, : eaee 1 1 = = : 
| Totals, Ce Le 8 Pk eee 
Wesleyan. y 
| Both parents native, ° e44 2 | 
One parent foreign, 3 ad < eo 4 
Both parents foreign, . ‘ i 1 ia z wi 1 
| Totals, ‘ ‘ : ‘é 3 3 | i a rm 6 
sin Wisconsin. 
I oth parents native, ‘ 2 
} One parent foreign, ee ' a : é st 
Both parents foreign, | 3 | 7 2 i 14 
| Totals, . 17 ae ee sneninene etter - 
! me ALL CoLLEGEs | | | 4 
oth parents native, ‘ 8 
One parent foreign, = = | = . * 67 
Both parents foreign, ; 28 or 2 S | I 46 
Not given, Pt ee a. . : 9 | 4 | 69 








4 


ee es 


oe ee eis te) ee en ane 
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COLLEGES AND Hours. 


Boston. 
Under two hours, . 


Between two and six hours, ; 


Over six hours, ‘ ; 
Not given, ° ° ° 


Totals, . - ° 
Cornell. 


Between two and six hours, . 


Over six hours, 
Not given, ° e 
Totals, 


. . 


Kansas. 


Between two and six hours, . 


Over six hours, 
Not given, e 


Totals, ‘ . 
Maas. I. T. 


Between two and six hours, . 


Totals, . ‘ ° 


Michigan. 
Under two hours, 


Between two and six hours, 


Over six hours, . ° 
Not given, ° i 


Totals, ‘ 
Oberlin. 


Between two and six hours, . 


Over six hours, 
Not given, 


Totals, . ‘ 


Smith. 
Under two hours, . ° 


Between two ard six hours, . 


Over six hours, ° 
Not given, ° . 


Totals, 


Syracuse. 


Between two and six hours, . 


Not given, 
Totals, 


Vassar. 
Under two hours, 


Between two and six hours, ‘ 


Over six hours, 
Not given, > ° 


Totals, 


Wellesley. 
Under two hours, 


Between two and six hours, ‘ 


Over six hours, 
Not given, > ° ° 


@otals, . . . 


Excellent. 








_ 








PRESENT HEALTH. 


Good. 


"1 wr cere 


ia 








i 
: 
iL 


Fair. 





1 


er 


mieten 





Indifferent. 


ed bo fest 


oo 
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_ 














Poor. 
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Out-door Exercise as Compared with Present Health — Concluded. 
eT 


PResENT HEALTH. 







































































































i _ AGGRE- 
Hi COLLEGES AND Hours. GATES, 
i Excellent. | Good. Fair. |Indifferent.; Poor. 
H 
i —_—— 
i | 
i Wesleyan. 
mi | Between two and six hours, . 3 1 - - - 4 
| Not given, Berg kote ~ ey - ~ z - 
oe | RE ere 
| ee a: we ee eI 3 | - ” - 6 
a 
Wisconsin. 
i Between two and six hours, . 11 16 2 5. 2 86 
H | Over six hours, . «. - 2 3 1 : FE 6 
i Not given, oo : 4 ie ee 1 re 9 
i re ne 
| WON ee eh ts ae 4 6 2 61 
| ALL CoLLEGEs. 
i Undertwohours,. . . oe 1 6 1 28 
Between two and six hours, . 169 «6©| «174 24 53 22 442 
Oversix hours, . .-. «; tec ae 3 7 5 74 
a ws es 68 | 64 8 19 7 161 
— ————_—— | 
| Total, . +. + -| 72 | a7 ej} es | 35 | S705 
Age at Beginning Study as Compared with Present Health. 
| a - _ —— _ 
4 | 
PRESENT HEALTH. 
COLLEGES AND AGES. om —— — — || AGGRE- 
| | | GATES. 
Excellent. | Good. Fair. | Indifferent.| Poor. | 
cae se 
Boston. | 
Five years or under, . 11 5 1 1 2 20 
| Over five years, . ° ° 5 2 ~ 1 ~ 8 x 
| Not given, . _ ~ 1 - - - 1 
| Wieck yy . Pee 2 | 2 
j | | 
Cornell. 
Five yearsorunder, . .| 7 ee 4 2 2 21 
| : Over five years, . . .| Baa Ag - | Pre 15 
Totals, . . : ‘ 15 13 2 3 3 | 36 
| 
Kanaas. 
Five years or under, i | 4 5 - 3 1 13 
Over five years, . . .| 2 3 eo ts 7 
; We oo ee es ae 8 wa 5 1 20 
; Mass. I. T. 
k Five years or under, ° . ~ | 1 - - - 
\ Over five years, . oe 1 1 - - 2 
‘ aS Sta 2 ek | o 
, Totals, ‘ : ° ; 1 2 | és | + = 3 
| | 
- Michigan. 
‘ive yearsorunder, .  . 16 - | 
Over five years, . ° ° | 4 3 | ~ ; 1 16 
Not given, SF ee ae a - 1 | - eo A - 1 
eS OR ee | es ian 5 6 | 46 a 
- Oberlin. | | 
ive years or under, ‘ 8 14 2 1 - 25 
Over five years, . . , 4 2 | 1 2 1 14 
<cteceate cessive mensesssneatinsian) ecsmmnessnsstitngien cipsietemmmensiemen: —_¢— 
| 39 


Totals, . ‘i ; ; 16 16 3 3 1 
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Age at Beginning Study as Compared with Present Health — Concluded. 




















PRESENT HEALTH. 


















































COLLEGES AND AGES. GATES 
Excellent.| Good. Fair. | Indifferent.| Poor. 
Smith. 
Five years orunder, . . 15 6 1 4 1 27 
Over five years, . oe i be 5 6 1 2 1 15 
Not given, ‘ ° - 1 - ~- - 1 
Totala, « . oy 20 13 2 6 ol 48 
Syracuse. 
Five years orunder, . ° 1 2 2 ~ 1 6 
Over five years, . . .-« 2 5 1 2 - 10 
Not given, it ene oh ‘ 1 - a - ae 1 
Totals, . . 4 7 8 2 1 17 
Vassar. 
Five years or under, 47 62 11 24 7 151 
Over five years, . . 72 77 9 17 7 182 
Not given, . © . 6 3 ~~ 1 1 11 
eee. a ae 125 142 20 42 15 344 
Wellesley. 
Five years orunder, . ° 17 16 1 4 1 39 
Over five years, . . ° 1l 12 ~ 7 1 31 
Not given, ° ° . » 1 = ~ - - 1 
a 29 Moai | 11 2 71 
Wesleyan. 
Five years or under, . 2 3 ~ ~ 5 
Over five years, 1 = = ~ - z 
Totals, . 3 3 ~ - - 6 
Wisconsin. | 
Five years orunder, . . 7 10 3 3 1 24 
Over five years, . ° ° | 10 12 1 3 1 27 
Totals, . ‘ “ ‘ | 17 22 4 6 2 51 
ALL COLLEGES. 
Five years or under, . 135 138 23 Ad 21 361 
Over five years, . 129 133 13 40 13 | 328 
Not given, ° ° 8 6 - 1 1 16 
NS sa mt | 86 a 
05 eae SL a ae vi [ bs Bags Cohea 
Age at Entering College as Compared with Present Health. 
PRESENT HEALTH. 
COLLEGES AND AGES. aCe — 
| Excellent. | Good. | Fair. Indifferent.| Poor. | 
Boston. | 
Sixteen years and under, ~ - - 1 - | 1 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 12 3 - 1 2 18 
Twenty years and over, . 4 4 1 ~ ~ 9 
Not given, . ° . | ~ 1 ~ - ~ 1 
Totals, . . 16 . 1 2 2H @ 
Cornell. 
Sixteen years and under, . ~ 1 ~ ~ ~ 1 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 10 6 1 2 2 21 
Twenty years and over, 4 6 1 1 1 13 
Not given, ° . ° 1 ~ = ~ - 1 
Totals, . . Pa 13 2 8 3 | 36 
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Age at Entering College as 





PRESENT HEALTH. 

















Compared with Present Health — Concluded. 
















































































peaninnmicionets AGGRE- 
COLLEGES AND AGES. GATKS. 
Excellent. | Good. Fair. Indifferent.| Poor. 
Kansas. | 
Sixteen years and under, . 3 5 - - 1 11 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 2 2 eon 3 - 7 
Twenty years and over, ° 1 - = - I 
Not given, e e ° . - 1 - - - 1 
eee 8 ae ee 6 oti ws 5 Cae 20 
Mass. I. T. | 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 1 1 - - - 2 
Twenty years and over, , - 1 ~ - - 1 
Totals, . . . . 1 2 - 7 = 3 
ry 
Michigan. 
Sixteen years and under, . - ~ - 2 3 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 12 9 - 2 3 26 
Twenty years and over, ; 8 6 - 2 1 17 
Totals, . . ~ . 20 15 = 5 6 46 
Oberlin. 
Sixteen years and under, ‘ 2 5 - 1 - 8 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 7 4 1 1 1 14 
Twenty years and over, 7 7 2 1 - 17 
a ——— | ee a ee 
TOs. eS ee eae 16 16 3 3 1 39 
Smith. 
Sixteen years and under, . - 1 - 1 - 2 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 12 6 2 2 1 23 
Twenty years and over, ’ 8 6 - 3 1 18 
Ce ae ey 2 | 2B 2 6 2 43 
| i 
Syracuse. 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 1 5 2 - 9 
Twenty years and over, 3 2 2 1 8 
NE err ai os 4 1 4 2 1 | 17 
* Vassar. 
Sixteen years and under, . 38 27 6 10 3 84 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 72 95 14 22 6 209 
Twenty years and over, ; 15 19 - 10 5 49 
Not given, . ° ° ° ~ 1 ~ - 1 2 
ek eee et ee ee 20 2 15 344 
Wellesley. 
Sixteen years and under, . 3 3 - - - 6 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 20 20 ~ 7 2 49 
Twenty years and over, ‘ 6 5 1 a ~ 16 
WU eee) ae ee a... 3 11 .. 8 ae 
Wesleyan. 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 2 1 ~ - - 3 
Twenty years and over, 1 2 - - - 3 
| | 
SO 
RS ae a 3 | 3 ~ - - 6 
Wisconsin. | 
Sixteen years and under, 5 4 2 4 ~ 12 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . | 11 13 1 2 2 29 
Twenty years and over, 1 5 1 3 ~ 10 
eee eae | 17 22 Ci Bacal 6 2 51 
ALL COLLEGES. | | 
Sixteen years and under, . 51 46 8 | 17 6 128 
Seventeen to nineteen years, . 162 165 20 44 19 | 410 
Twenty years and over, 58 63 8 24 Y 162 
Not given, ‘ ° 1 3 ~ - 1 5 
| j | 85 35 705 


Totals, . t 
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Time of Entering College after Beginning of Menstrual Period as Com- 
pared with Present Health. 





PRESENT HEALTH. 

















COLLEGES AND TIME. AGGRE- 
Excellent. | Good. Fair. | Indifferent. Poor. GATES. 
Boaton. 
Two years after, . . ; - na a 1 
Three years after, : ; 8 ‘ “ 1 = : 
Four years after, . : . 4 1 * = : 
Five years after, . ; : 5 1 ‘ - 6 
Six years after, : . ; 1 9 E cS mR 3 
Nine years after, . ; . 1 1 ‘ » 4 2 
Twelve years after, ; » - - 1 i : i 
Thirteen years afler,  . ; - 1 ne = # 1 
Nineteen years alter, . ; 1 i 4 vs 1 
Not given, . . . : 1 2 " i to > 
Totals, . ° . . 16 8 1 2 2 29 
Cornel. 
Two years after, - 2 ‘ os e 
Three years after, 2 2 ss Ss 7 4 
Four years after, ; ' ” 1 * ae 4 
Five years after, . : : 6 2 3 1 9 11 
Six years after, 2 1 - 2 1 4 
Seven years after, - 3 a a z 8 
Eight years after, 1 a s = 
Nine years after, l a a 7 i j 
Ten yearsafter, . - ai 5 1 = 1 
Seventeen years after, . ‘ - 1 A 2 " 1 
Not given, . ‘ ‘ 5 1 ] € - : 2 
Totals, ° . ° ; 15 13 2 3 3 36 
Kaneas. 
One year before, - © " ” 1 
The same year, l . “ . 2 
One year after, o ] > 1 i 2 
Two years after, 1 2 ‘ 1 . 4 
Three years after, - be 1 1 
Four years after, 2 2 ] } 6 
Five years after, 1 s > ] : 2 
Six years after, 1 - “ oe os 1 
Not given, - ] a is 1 
Totals, . ‘ : ‘ 6 8 . 5 ! 20 
Mass. I. T. 
Six years after, . ° ° 1 ] - - a 2 
Ten years after, ‘ . ; - 1 - - ] 
Totals, . : ° , 1 2 - - - 
Michigan. 
Two years after, . : 1 ~ l 2 4 
Three years after, . ‘ : 2 1 - - 2 5 
Four years after, 3 3 - ] - 7 
Five years after, . 3 ] - - 5 
Bix years after, 5 4 - - ~ 9 
Beven years after, : 1 ] - 2 5 
Eight years after, . ' : 1 ] - - - 2 
Nine years after, ‘ 2 2 - - - + 
Ten years after, 1 2 - - - 3 
Twelve years after, ; , ~ - 1 - 1 
Not given, ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 1 - - - - 1 
Totals, . ; : ‘ 20 15 - 5 46 
Oberlin. 
One year after, , , ‘ 1 3 - - - 4 
Two years after, . ‘ 2 - - - - 2 
Three years after, . é : 1 3 ~ ] 6 
Four years after, ; : 3 3 - ] - i 
Five years after, . ‘ ; 1 l ~ - - 2 
Six years after, ° ‘ 7 3 - ] - - 4 
Seven years after, . ‘ ‘ 1 1 - - - 2 
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Time of Entering College after Beginning of Menstrual Period as Com- 
pared with Present Health — Continued. 


COLLEGES AND TIME, 


Oberlin — Con. 
Eight years after, 
Nine years after, . ° 
Fourteen years after, 
Twenty-two years after, 
Not given, R . ' 


Totals, . 


Smith. 
One year after, 
Two years after, 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, 
Five years after, 
Six years after, 
Seven years after, 
Eight years after, 
Nine years after, 
Twelve years after, 
Not given, ; 


Totals, 


Syracuse. 
Two years after, 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, 
Five years after, 
Six years after, 
Seven years after, . 
Eight years after, . 
Nine years after, 
Ten years after, 
Twelve years after, 


Totals, 


Vassar. 
One year before, 
Two years before, . 
The same year, 
One year after, 
Two years after, 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, 
Five years after, 
Six years after, 
Seven years after, . 
Eight years after, 
Nine years after, 
Ten years after, 
Eleven years after, . 
Twelve years after, 
Thirteen years after, 
Fourteen years after, 
Not given, . 


Totals, 


Wellesley. 
One year after, 
Two years after, 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, 
Five years after, 
Six years after, 
Seven years after, . 
Eight years after, 
Ten years after, 
Not given, 


Totals, . 


Excellent. 


/ 

1 14 1 1 - 4 
2 So 1 ~ ~ 4 
1 a4 - - - 2 
- Bet - - - 1 
- 1 ed - ee 1 
16 ee 3 1 | 39 
: oe red 1 - | 1 
- - 1 | - - 1 1 
4 2 ~ - | - 1 6 
1 - ~ 1 - |i 2 
4 3 1 2 ee 
2 2 - - oe 4 
5 3 - 1 - | Q 
- - o 1 ‘a H 1 
2 2 . Ms 1 | 5 
1 - ~ - 2 oe 
1 1 -~ - oe 3 
20 13 2 b | 2 } 43 

i 
= 1 1 - | - Hi 2 
- - - 1 - 1 
. 3 - . of) a eee 
2 - ~ 1 - 3 
1 1 - - | eo 5 2 
1 - ~ ~- - 1 
= 1 1 mad | =- | 2 
- 1 - e.2) esa 
- ~ 1 a of 1 
aod . - - | 1 1 
es 7 3 4 1 . oa 

i} 
1 1 - Ba - 3 
: : i eof 1 
: l - oem 5 
8 4s a 8 , 2a 
17 18 1 9 - | @# 
20 21 5 , 3 | (86 
19 26 4 6 2 57 
18 18 6 es 9 eS 
5 12 - S29 ea 
i. 5 - 1 1 7 
2 1 se 1 - i 4 
- 2 - 1 i 3 
2 4 “ 7 - \| 2 
- 1 - yi - 1 
: - S e744 ere 2 
. 1 = eh eae SE ae 
14 10 1 2 2 29 
125 142 20 2 15 || «3M 
2 ~ ‘ 1 e 3 
4 2 _ 1 | 1 8 
3 1 | os 1 | nie 5 
; Pp OP 2400 
4 ae - 1 3 10 
2 6 ae | bs a 8 
3 3 * 2 ns 8 
- - | 1 1 i _ 4 

- z 7 1 es 
- 1 | 7 - - i ; 








PRESENT HEALTH, 


Good. 








Fair. 








Indifferent. 
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Time of Entering College afler Beginning of Menstrual Period as Com- 
pared with Present Health — Concluded. 





COLLEGES AND TIME. 


Wesleyan. 
Six years after, 
Ten years after, 
Not given, 


Totals, . 
Wisconsin. 
The same year, . ° 
One year after, ° : 


Two years after, . 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, . 
Five years after, 

Six years after, 
Seven years afier, . 
Eight years after, 
Nine years after, . 
Eleven years after, 
Thirteen years after, 


Totals, . 


ALL COLLEGES. 
One year before, 
Two years before, . 
The same year, 
One year after, 
Two years after, 
Three years after, . 
Four years after, . 
Five years after, 
Six years after, > 
Seven years after, . 
Eight years after, 
Nine years after, 
Ten years after, 
Eleven years after, . 
Twelve years after, 
Thirteen yeurs after, 
Fourteen years after, 
Seventeen years after, 
Nineteen years after, 
Twenty-two years after, 
Not given, . ‘ 


Totals, . ° a 


i 


Excellent, 


PRESENT HEALTH. 


Good. 
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Health of Parents as Compared with Present Health of Graduates. 





COLLEGES AND HEALTH OF 


PARENTS. 


Boston. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father good, mother dead 
Father poor, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 
Father dead, mother poor 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, - ’ 


| Excellent. 


— 


doe tite | ee oO 


_ 
a 


PRESENT HEALTH OF GRADUATES. 





Ct et et PO et 


@ 


_ 


Indifferent.| Poor. 
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Health of Parents as Compared with Present Health of Graduates — Con. 





COLLEGES AND HEALTH OF 


PARENTS. 


| 


| Excellent. 
| 


PRESENT HEALTH OF GRADUATES. 





Good. | Fair. 





Cornell. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father good, mother dead 
Father poor, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 
Father dead, mother poor 


Totals, . ° ° 


Kansas. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father dead, mother good 
Father dead, mother poor 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, . 


Mass. I. T. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, . ° 


Michigan. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father good, mother dead 
Father poor, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 
Father dead, mother poor 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, 


Oberlin. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father good, mother dead 
Father poor, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, ‘ . . 


Smith. 
Father and mother, good 
Father and mother, poor 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father good, mother dead 
Father poor, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 
Father dead, mother poor 
Father and mother, dead 


Totals, . ; 


Syracuse. 
Father and olen. good 
Father good, mother poor 
Father poor, mother good 
Father good, mother dead 
Father dead, mother good 


Totals, . 


ae 
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Indifferent.| 
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Health of Parents as Compared with Present Health of Graduates — Con. 








COLLEGES AND HEALTH OF 























PARENTS. 
Excellent. 
Vassar. 
Father and mother, good 39 
Father and mother, poor 2 
Father good, mother poor 6 
Father poor, mother good 9 
Father good, mother dead 14 
Father poor, mother dead 3 
Father dead, mother good 31 
Father dead, mother poor 6 
Father and mother, _ 13 
Not given, ° ° 2 
Totals, ° ° ° 125 
Wellesley. 
Father and mother, good 13 
Father and mother, poor 2 
Father good, mother poor 3 
Father poor, mother good 1 
Father good, mother dead 3 
Father poor, mother dead 1 
Father dead, mother good + 
Father dead, mother poor 1 
Father and mother, dead 1 
Totals, . ° . | 29 
Wesleyan. 
Father and mother, good 1 
Father and mother, poor 1 
Father poor, mother good is 
Father good, mother dead 1 
Father and mother, dead - 
Totals, . ° ° 3 
Wisconsin. 
Father and mother, good «4 7 | 
Father and mother, poor a 1 
Father good, mother poor 3 
Father poor, mother good | - 
Father good, mother dead | - 
Father dead, mother good 2 
Father dead, mother poor 1 
Father and mother, dead 3 
| snpanenibediudinian 
Totals, ° ° ‘ 17 | 
| 
ALL COLLEGES. 
Father and mother, good 97 
Father and mother, poor 12 | 
Father good, mother poor 25 
Father poor, mother good 21 
Father good, mother dead 24 
Father poor, mother dead 4 
Father dead, mother good 50 
Father dead, mother poor 13 
Father and mother, ann 24 
Not given, aor 2 
Totals, . 7 . | 272 | 
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Hereditary Tendency to Discase as Compared with Present Hea 





lth 








PRESENT HEALTH, 


















































COLLEGES AND HEREDITARY 
TENDENCY. | 
Excellent. Good. Fair. Indifferent.| Poor. | 
Boston. | 
From father, . . - «+ 1 - 1 - - 
From mother, . ° ° 1 - - * * 
From father and mother, . - 1 - - - 
Not specified,. . ° 4 4 - - * 
No hereditary tendency, . 10 8 - 2 2 
Totals, . . . . 16 8 1 2 2 
Cornell. 
From father, . ° . ~ 1 - - - 
From mother, . ° . ° 2 1 - - - 
Not specified, . ° 3 7 - 2 - 
No hereditary tendency, ° 10 4 2 1 3 
Totals, . ° ° ‘ 15 13 2 3 3 
Kansas. : 
From father and nee . - 1 ~ - - 
Not specified, . ‘ 2 2 - 5 - | 
No hereditary tendency, > . 4 5 ~ - 1 
Totals, . ‘ . ° 6 8 5 1 
Mass. I. T. | 
No hereditary tendency, ‘ 1 2 = - - 
Te 6 1 2 - | - - |i 
eet 
From father, . ‘ ~ 1 - - = | 
From mother, . ‘ ° 2 1 - - 1 
From father and mother, 1 - - - ~ i 
Not specified, . ° . 4 3 - | 1 2 } 
No hereditary tendency, . ; 13 10 - 4 3 1] 
Te a a SG oo] “I ef es 6 1 
Oberlin. 
From mother, . 3 2 - - - ] 
From father and mothe n ‘ - aes - - - | 
Not specified, . ; 6 3 2 2 - i! 
No hereditary tendency, ee 7 10 1 1 e a 
ee hoe 6 oe ee 3 ys 
Smith. 
From mother, . ° . . ~ 2 ~ 1 ~ i] 
Not specified, . - | 7 3 2 - 1 l} 
No hereditary tendency, «| 13 8 - 5 1 
Ry fee aks 6 4 
Syracuse. | 
From mother, . 1 - 1 a m= 
Not specified, . 4 - 1 1 - “ 
No hereditary tende ney, . ° 38 6 1 2 1 
| canestssu conreassassaso} nisesesnssssisstiotmt  sinestenemsussnshessamss | estanssssseesn insthéstiens | 
SE ce 4 | 7 3 2 4 
Vassar. | 
From father, . ‘ ; 4 4 3 2 2 ~ 
From mother, . ‘ . 2 2 1 3 2 
From father and mother, ; 2 1 - 2 - 
Not specified, . ° 25 33 6 13 2 
No hereditary tendency, , ; 92 103 11 22 mI 
ee eo. ol ae 142 20 42 1b 
ereey 
From father, . oe 1 - © « ae 
From mother, . ‘ . 4 2 > - ~ 
From father and mother, - - - 3 ae 
Not specified, . ; 4 4 | - 4 ae 
No hereditary tendency, te 20 3 | 1 4 | te 
Totals, . 5; ‘ ‘ 29 | 28 | 1 | 11 | 2 
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Hereditary Tendency to Disease as Compared with Present Health — Con. 





ag 


PRESENT HEALTH. | 



































COLLEGES AND HEREDITARY AGGRE- 
TENDENCY. GATES. 
Excellent. | Good. Fair. | Indifferent | Poor. 
Wesleyan. | I 
Not specified, . zg 1 3 - - - | 4 
No hereditary tendency, 2 | - - - me 2 
Totals, . . . . 3 3 = ~~ — i| 6 
Wisconsin. | 
From father, . ne 1 1 - - - | 2 
Not specified,. . ; ‘6 7 1 1 2S. eo 
No hereditary tendency, . 11 14 3 5 Pe 
Total, 2. «© «ss 17 22 4 6 2 | 61 
ALL COLLEGES. 
From father, . . ‘ . 7 6 3 2 - 18 
From mother, . ° ° 15 10 2 4 3 34 
From father and mother, 3 4 “ ei a 12 
Not specified,. . .  . 61 . | et eae 
No hereditary tendency, ° 186 187 19 46 8 #| 2 463 
ae ce es ee EO ee 











In the second series of comparison tables which follow, we’ 


present first the age at entering college as compared with 
health during college life; then compare college study and 
college worry with health during college life, and give the 
present health of graduates who entered society a good deal 
during college life. 


Age at Entering College as Compared with Health during College Life. 








No Cc HANGE oR 












































| DETERIORATION IN HEALTH. oe | AN Improvement. | 
= —_— fa | —— 
| |8s |/BSss jes |e. | wag | Pee 
COLLEGES AND AGE | = a = e we FF } P or | é 5 i - 
CLASSIFICATION. | Od | °3 c3 £ |@f | oo Aas | a a. 1 4 
ee end) fee \Gee| ce] see | & | ca || 8 
£2 | ES poss) EAs E° | 2 | 2 § | § 
Boston. | | 
16 years and under, . -/| - - | - ~ ai 1 - 4 1 
17tol9years, . , ~ - pw - | 3 | 12 8 | 18 
20 years and over, . Ae ag ee - | Se 6 a. 9 
Not given, - | - op ce 1 1 | ~ - | 1 
gs ae ee tet ee ee 4 || 2 
i] } 
Cornell. | 
16 years and under, . 1 - - ~ ~ aA ~ om 1 
1Tto 19 years, . .| 1 - 3 - | - oa ae 3 | 21 
20 yearsandover, .| 8 1 - ~ 1 ae 5 oF oe 
Not given, . ° - - - - - - | 1 - 1 
ee se eT 3 ot -% 10 || 20 6 36 
Kansas. | 
16 years and under, . 2 1 2 ~ - 5 | 4 2 11 
17tol9 years, . .| - ~ 1 - | - 1 5 1 7 
20 yearsandover, .| - - ~ -/| - - | 1 | - || 1 
Not given, | = ~ ~ - | - 1 - | - | z 
| _—as oo 
ee. se ET 8 | 3 | - - | 6 | tee 


ee ener ee ates 
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ai line re 
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Age at Entering College as Compared with Health during College Life — Con. 





COLLEGES AND AGE 
CLASSIFICATION. 





Mass. I. T. 
17 to19 years, . 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . ° 


Michigan. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . ‘ 


Oberlin. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . ‘ 


Smith. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . 


Syracuse. 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . 


Vassar. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 
Not given, . 


Totals, . 


Wellesley. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . 


Wesleyan. 
17to19 years, . 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . i 


Wisconsin. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, 
20 years and over, 


Totals, . ' 


ALL COLLEGES. 
16 years and under, 
17 to 19 years, . 
20 years and over, 
Not given, . 


Totals, . 5 











No CHANGE OR 


DETERIORATION IN HEALTH. || AN IMPROVEMENT. |! 





WHOSE HEALTH 
DETERIORATED. 


ment. 


From excellent 
TOTAL NUMBER 


or good to 


fair. 


indifferent or 
An improve- 


poor. 


indifferent or 


poor. 


to good. 

or good to 
From fair to 
From indiffer- 

ent to poor. 
No change. 


From excellent 
From excellent! 

















| ete 
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College Study and College Worry as Compared with Health during College 

































































- Life. 
COLLEGE STUDY. | ; COLLEGE WorrY. 
} nN 
| pes s 
COLLEGES AND ae aL eee tc 3 | g oh | e171 Se 
HEALTH. g | 2 2 3 | 3s | 3 a a& | Safe) 25. 
o = Ss | se | 5 2 z o& 2 ef| 232 
-*|/sshg g 8 2 | #8 | 288| oss 
| °o ® ° ~~ 2 i om = 
a | & A D < a oy | & 7E5 
| | l 
Boston. | | 
Excellent, a 13 oe tee ee 5 1 . 10 
Good, ~ 5 - | 2 | 7 2 1 | 2 | 2 
Fair, : - - mi ee - - ot whe 
Indifferent, . - 1 - | 2 3 1 7 oo - 
Pvor, - 2 - 1 3 ~ 2 | - | 1 
| D scpaibsiiimaritialieiims i erase in tiiaimaeaal quemtimerten catenin 
Totals, . - 21 ~ 8 | 29 8 5 ea oe | 
Cornell. | 
Excellent, ‘ 10 1 5 || 16 3 3 phy | 
Good, - 9 1 2 |i 12 ~ 5 Z 5 | 
Fair, ; a 2 - oes Sree 1 } 
Indifferent, ‘ - 1 1 - 2 | a - a: - | 
Poor, ; - ~ ~ 2 2 oe - 2 ~ 
Totals, . i el :s 11 || 36 cae 5 15 
{| | 
Kansas. | . | 
Excellent, ~ 1 ~ . 3 2 - ~ ~ 2 
Good, - 5 1 6 13 | 7 - 2 3 
Fair, : | - 1 - - | 1 || 1 ~ - - 
Indifferent, : ~ 1 - 4 | Ka eS _ 
Poor, . re | - - - - | - || - | - | - - 
Totals, . ~ 8 1 11 20 | 9 | 1 | 5 5 
| 
Mass. I. T. | | 
Excellent, | - 1 ~ - 1 - | Ne - ~ 
Good, - 1 - 1 2 - | - | 1 1 
Fair, . = = = | = = ad = = = ' 
Indifferent, . - - | - | - - - - ~ - 
Poor, - - | = | - - || - | cen ie es 
dieatiaaieatestataael in) arm | | aameninbeitienes | | anstndinasemante! ememniatpaniinnen | cnmimumiunanumnsime  espmamiaan enemies } 
Totals, .: . - 2 - 1 3 || oa : 1 1 
Michigan. 
Excellent, - 11 - | 9 20 | 3 | 1 5 11 
Good, . - 8 7 a 1 | 4 5 6 
a gg em ec er Eh ae 3 | 8. e . 1 
Indifferent, . . | - 3 - | 2 6. | Sod 1 2 1 
Poor, . ° 7] ~ 2 - - 2 |i 1 ~ 1 - 
Totals,. . | - 26 2 18 46 | 7 | 6; i9 | 
| | | 
Oberlin. | | 
Exccllent, 4 - 8 1 6 15 | 1 : er 3 10 
ood, eee - 10 1 S 19 | 5 | 2 1 11 : 
Fair, . ; - 3 1 - || 4 | - 1 - 3 
Indifferent, . ~ 1 - - | 1 | - - | - | 1 
Poor, ‘ - | ~ ~ ~ - - ~ - | - 
Totals,. . - | 2 Re Re 4 4 | 2 | 
{ 
Smith. | | 
Excellent, ~ 11 1 CoH 13 2 1 2 8 
Good, of - 10 4 5 || 19 3 6 4 | 6 
Pair,» ° | - 1 - 2 3 - 2 1 | - } 
Indifferent,. - 6 - 1 ej ~ 3 | 2 2 | 
Poor, . : - | - - - 1 1 | - - | - | 1 | 
Totals, . . - 28 5 10 | 43 5 12 | ot] 17 | 
; | | | | 
Syracuse. 
Excellent, » 3 ra 2 5 1 1 ae 
Good, - 5 | - 1 6 | 3 ~ - | 3 
Fair, oe RCL mee  ae a ee 1 8 eet oe 
Indifferent, . ~ 3 | ~ - | 3 | 1 ~ 1 1 
Poor, - - | - | 2 2 - - zs 1 
Totals,. .| = Rites 2. oe | 8 oe 
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College Study and College Worry as Compared with Health during College 




































































Life — Concluded. 
COLLEGE STUDY. | COLLEGE WorrY. 
{ae | g 
COLLEGES AND ee ef g  |aef | Bal of 
HEALTH. s | g e 2 é S 2 =a $*£/ 42. 
S. ft 8 3g > | 8 Wy § | $3e se@| =25 
| 2/18si 6 | §€ | 8 | 8 | 88] cfe 
ate = a | @ || @ | & o zee 
Vassar. i| | | 
Excellent, 2 86 9 22 || 119 | 34 8 9 68 
ea 4 - - 78 20 32 || 180 | 33 | 2 61 
Fair, . . oS) s 7 | 9 | 2 || 7 4 | 6 13 
Indifferent, . 1 30 | oo. eee ae o.. 65S 13 
Poor, . ‘ . | - | 4 2 | 5 11 7 - | 3 | 1 
Totals, . 4/2 | 4 | 8 | sa i o7 | 86 | 65 | 166 
| 
Wellesley. 
Excellent, - 22 - 2 | 24 9 1 2 12 
OG og ad - 12 | - 14 | 26 10 2 4 10 
RE ae = | 4 2 3 9 1 2 2 4 
Indifferent, . or. 8 1 ee ee oe 1 5 2 
Poor, : - 2 = 1 + - 3 - = 
Totals,. . | os 45 | 3 23 1) 2 | 9 13 28 
| | | | 
Tesleyan. | 
Excellent, | - | 1-1 - 2 8 || - | - 2. . 
Gaod, Cae * 7 1 eo eA 1 1 | 1 
or: * i - 4 = « a a - i- as 
Indifferent, . - - | ~ - ra a ‘i “ me 
Poor, - aH - a as . es a én 
i a as a ee 
Totals,. .| - | 3 | - 3 6 | - 1 2 | 3 
| 
Wisconsin. | | | | 
Excellent, : % oc aes 1 3 21 "I ys, 1 17 
anes ‘ ‘ - | a | 1 4 20 4 | 2 7 7 
air, . ; a] - | by - - | 1 - | - - | 1 
Indifferent, ; - | 6 | - 3 9 7 1 4 | 1 
Foor, . ; e - - | i - et - | si ‘i re 
Totals,. | -| @] 2 10 51 9 | 4 3 i: es 
ALL COLLEGES. | | | |] 
Excellent, | ce. ae ie 255 || 60 19 27 | 149 
Good,. . - | 160 | 30 83 || 273 || 68 | 38 51 | 116 
Fair, .  . See ae eo oe 65 || 11 10 aioe 
Indifferent, . 1 57 | ey ne. ae? ae oe 
TOM sk ol oe > oes 2 12 || 24 8 5 | 7 | 4 
Totals, . 4 488 | 64 199 || 705 172 | 89 | 131 | 318 








Present Health of Graduates who entered Society a good deal during 








College Life. 

COLLEGES. Excellent. | Good. | Fair. Indifferent | Poor. | Aggre- 

| | gates 

Boston, . ‘ . . ; | 2 1 > 1 4 
Cornell, et - ~ - 2 
Kansas, ; pone Beecad ~ - - - 3 
Michigan, ; : om 1 ~ - 2 1 4 
EE ese a eT et - ~ ~ ie 1 
Smith, a ; - - ; ~ - 1 
Syracuse, ‘ ° . : ~ 1 | - - - 1 
Vassar, 5 3 ~ 2 1 11 
Wisconsin, - - 1 - 1 
Re ee ar a ae ae wo a. ¢ 








| 
i 


| 
| 
| 
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In the third and last series of comparison tables, we show 
the condition of those graduates who studied severely while at 
college, and compare first the health at time of entering col- 
lege and health during college life with their health at the 
present time; give second the number reporting disorders, 
also, as compared with present health; then show the number 
of disorders reported by them; give the disorders by name, 
and, finally, show the time and cause for each disorder. The 
five tables follow. 


Health at Time of Entering and During College Life of Graduates who 
Studied Severely at College, as Compared with Present Health. 





rabetoenesipnabinnareiaoaaonseasraehsruienienaaeaapeap eae — 
ME ENTE 
HEALTH AT TINE OF ENTERING HEALTH DURING COLLEGE LIFE. 






























































COLLEGE. 3 
Sse aa s x , ars ve 
COLLEGES AND = | = a 3 | 2 
PRESENT HEALTH. s | | | 5 | | 5 | | & 
a ° Sis x Pa ey ay ag & eS 
a } & i} s | 8 & he we. 3 ° 
Me 3 S & x 
|e ls} ae] &| & < 1618) Ste 
-_ ee ———-— - —— . | a ae 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Boston. 
Excellent, not See ooh - - || 2 2 Pe ee 
Good, PR tes fe te El ne: Be Oe So at eo 
Fair, pee fe ee P ° ooh ae Ce ‘ aka 1 fs 
Indifferent, ¥ Be - - ee || 1 1 - | - - - 
Poor, ' - 2) - - | =] Beedle bs eo oe 1 1 
wees ic 8 2 eo - 8 3 2) - 2) 1 
| | | | | 
Cornell. | | 
Excellent, job ae ore eh - ne 1 - | - - 
Good, . ‘ . 4 2];°- ~ ~ a oe 1 - ~ 
Fair, é - - | - ~ - - - | - - | - es 
Indifferent, - - | 1 1 - 2 Rice to. ts - 
Poor, 1 ee 1 ~ 3 - - cttw 2 
ie 2 Pe ee Se oe 6-812 8 ass 
\| 
Kansas. 
Excellent, ‘ ES eae ok 8 Soe - | ee he Pee i ee, et ee 
Good, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ee 1 - ees 6 ~ Sete 
Fair, Oe ew - | - - ~ - - -|- 
Indifferent, - A Bose 3 28 - 2 |» 
Poor, - -/| - ~ - | ~ “=| ©] = - - 
PN ge te Pe ae 4 -) Bae 5 - re oe 
} | j | I} i] | 
Mass. I. T. | | 
Excellent, ‘ - a ho te at ae ee dae - | - eA Sa 
Good, : ‘ . 1 - - ee ee coe ea oe - -| - 
Fair, ‘ = = - - ~ ~ - ~ - - | - 
Indifferent, ~ - | - - | - - | = ~ ~ PS. es 
Poor, - - | - - - - ; = - ~ - | = 
ete gE. er eb ef St eee ae “ a Fa 
| | | i | | 
Michigan. | 
Excellent, tee ties DR ME Ee ed eb 
Good, Pee fe oe | 5 | - 5 | - “ i 
eg cg Re ae ae a a Pee ee at Achaia eI eg 
Den, 6 ak ee Toe Poe Es ee ae Pe 7 
Poor, BS eee | Oe a Ob eS ps med a ee ONE ee - 
Totals, . | Pace ee | 20 | i848 | 2 | . 
| | | | | | 
peat oot | I | | | 
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Health at Time of Entering and During College Life of Graduates who 
Studied Severely at College, as Compared with Present Health — Con. 


HKALTH AT TIME OF ENTERING 








HEALTH DURING COLLEGE LIFE. 




















































































































t 
| 
COLLEGE. « 
" i g |i: 4 . 
‘OLLEGES AND . S & | = | 
PRESENT HEALTH. = | é ; g | 2 ; E 
7 = ce ae < re 3 mo 
£134 24 Poke | : 8 2\/ 2) 8 
ai dS a = | =~ < | a | = a 
snabouieih . \|- cnsideniciiameanditie 
: 
Oberlin. | 
Excellent, ° ° 3 5 - - - || or Ss 2 - ~ - 
Good, ; ° . 2 3 - 1 1 | ee 5 1 ~ ~ 
Fair, Seti ae © ‘ - - o ‘ ie . i - 
Indifferent, - 2 ~ - - || 2 - 2 ~ - ~ 
Poor, - - - Se iat | - - * “1 _ ¥ 
Tae EE Pe ee Ae ae ee ee Pad 
| | 
Smith. | 
Excellent, ° 1 3 - Bees aed ae 3 1 = ~ 
Cae 2 2 ~ = 7 ee 5 ie a 
Fair, ‘ ~ - - ee ee es - -/| - ‘ 
Indifferent, = - - 3 - 3 | ~- 1 - | 1 1 
Poor, baal 1 - = | - 1 - | 1 - | = ~ 
Cn De ee a Be ee eS cere a ee 
| | | 
Syracuse. 
Excellent, - 1 - - | - 1 1 - - - Pr 
Good, . 1 - - ~ 1 2 1 1 - ~ ii 
Fair, Be ek Ar geo ee - al 2 ° ~ 1 - 1 
Indifferent, - a ae - « a ii a . ni a 
Poor, Swe Ee eee ob wc tes baie 2g 
Rieke oe ete 2 6 Tg er 20 
Vassar. | 
Excellent, ° ° 22 we Oy 38 3 | 12 oS ae. 2 
ee a S14 3s MA Se: Se 6 | 32 Fs 2 
Fair, ent oops 5 | St galeria § 20 i oe | si sg 2 
Indifferent, . ; 1 Be See Re 8 - 2 3 3 = 
Poor, . . . 2 5 | - 1 | 1 9 - 2 3 4 | - 
| en a te ee 
Totals, . ./ 40 | 50 | 2 / 26 | 11./| 129 | 31 | 53 | 16 | 93 6 
Wellesley. | 
Excellent, 2 $i] - ot  . 7 2 2 2 1 - 
Good, 3 se a ~ ~ 10 - 10 -/| - a 
Fair, ~ 1 - - | - 1 ~ « Be ao ee 
Indifferent, 1 24s et 7 ~ 2 2 3 - 
Poor, : 1 - _ eas Perel 1 eae a rs 
ak eee ae | | | 
Totals, 7 14 =. 8 26 2 14 5 | 4 1 
Wesleyan. 
Excellent, ° oe a ee a ged 2 2 ed at i 
Good, ; = ge ee ee 1 - 1 oe kD le - 
Fair, . . . - - | - - | = - - - - ~ ‘i 
Indifferent, . . ~ a ap Bs ge - ~ eT ~ = 
Poor, : . - es ae ae ome - | - -|- pm - a 
Totals, . 2 1 a = 3 ei 4 aie ‘ 
Wisconsin. | 
Excellent, F 1 Loong - ss 8 2 1 oo 4 ee x 
On a ee 1 3 1 1 o 6 2 3 idee ‘ 
Fair, . e ° = - - - « wt - o eae as 
Indifferent, - he me S21 2 te = aoe 2 
Poor, - 1 - ae ers 1 - 1 - | - < 
Totals, . ° , ae ae 2 eee 12 a7 5 aes | 3 as 
ALL COLLEGES. ae 
Excellent, . .! 43 | 28 1 | 12 3 82 | 50 | 24 4/2 2 
OO) 6 se el et Sa 3 20 7 | #107 ‘|| 18 73 9 | 10 2 
Fair, ite ah ae YS ce .o oiee og 5 hs 3 
Indifferent, .  . 3 14 to 3 $81 || 2 6 | 13 1 
Poor, SALA ae ee ~ 3 2 19 || | - 5 3 | 6 5 
. ' - i i SS ae ea re ore CS . 
Totals, . ./ 82/105 | 8 | 49 | 19 || 263 | 67 | 116 | 27 | 40 | 18 
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Number of Graduates who Studied Sevetely at College reporting Disorders, 
as Compared with Present Health. 

























































































PRESENT HEALTH. 
CLASSIFICATION. ay ——_---____—- | ——— 
Excellent. nt. | Good, | Fair, | Inditfere Good, a. | Fair, _ | Inaitterent, Poor, | ; 
Boston. r:. i 
Disorders, ° ‘ ' 1 1 2 7 
No disorders, . “ os a 1 
Totals, . ‘ ; . 2 | 2 1 1 o| 2 8 
| } s ' 
Cornell. | 
Disorders, ; ‘ 5 ‘ 1 3 ~ 2 3 | 9 
No disorders, . ‘ ‘ : 2 3 - ~ 7 5 
Saar emeray: Se a oy 2 eo ae 
Kansas | 
Disorders, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 3 3 - | 8 
No disorders, . : i : a 4 e es a 4 
Totals, : 3 i : 2 7 | Se 3 | i 12 
| 
Mass. I. T. 
Disorders, / ‘ ‘ ace 1 - 1 
No disorders, . ‘ ‘ : o - “i Ss 
Totals, ‘ ; ‘ ; - 1 ~ - ~ 1 
Mic Megan. 
Disorders, ; ‘ ‘ 9 4 - 2 i 16 
No disorders, ‘ . ; : 2 1 | ~ 1 - 4 
Totals, ° 11 5 - 3 1 20 
Oberlin. 
Disorders, ‘ ‘ . : 3 6 ~ | 2 - 11 
No disorders, . . . ; 5 1 - ~ ~- 6 
Totals, 8 7 “ 2 - 17 
| | 
Smith.* 
Disorders, ‘ j ‘ ‘ 4 5 ~ 2 1 12 
No disorders, . ; ‘ , 1 1 - 1 ~ 3 
Totals, m é ; ; 5 6 ~ 3 1 15 
Syracuse. 
Disorders, ‘ ‘ 4 \ 1 1 2 ~ 1 5 
No disorders, . ‘ > ‘ - 1 - - ~ 1 
Totals, pe ‘ \ 1 2 2 - 1 6 
Vassar. 
Disorders, ‘ : ; 209 35 19 7 8 89 
No disorders, . ; 7 ; 18 19 1 1 1 40 
MM gi Ne) kh 38 44 Cit 8 9 129 
Wellesley. 
Disorders, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 5 1 6 17 
No disorders, . : , ' 3 5 1 - 9 
Se ee 7 ee 7 7 a 26 
j | | 
Wesleyan. 
Disorders, ; ‘ ~ - ~ - - ~ 
No disorders, . ‘ ‘ i 2 1 - - in 3 
Totals, 2 1 ~ - - 3 
| 
Wisconsin. | 
Disorders, ‘ ; ‘ 5 1 2 - | 2 1 
No disorders, . : ‘ i 2 4 - ~ - | 6 
Totals, ; ‘ ; 3 6 - 2 x | 12 
| 
ALL COLLEGES. | 1 
Disorders, . a ‘ | 46 67 23 27 18 181 
No disorders, . ‘ ‘ ; 36 40 1 4 1 82 
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Number of Disorders reportell by Graduates who Studied Severely at 
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Time and Causes of Disorders reported by Graduates 
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REVIEW OF THE TABLES. 


The tables which we have presented give the facts in detail 
for each college, and for all colleges, as reported by the 705 
graduates who made returns to the committee on health statis- 
tics. As has been stated, the tables plainly indicate results 
and need but little explanation. In the review of the tables, 
which follows, we shall consider results for all colleges only, 
without regard to the individual college, the facts as applied to 
the whole number of graduates affording the fairest basis of 
comparison, and being, moreover, amply sufficient for our pur- 
poses, and all that the space allotted to this Part will warrant. 
It should be stated, however, that the averages presented for 
Oberlin college, as regards conditions since graduation and 
present age, are greatly in excess of the averages for the 
same points for the other colleges. This excess is due to the 


greater number of years that Oberlin college has been open to 


women. 
Under conditions of childhood, from the table showing 
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who Studied Severely during College Life. 
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** Bad sanitary’ means “bad sanitary conditions,’ and is thus abbreviated for want of space. 


parent nativity, it appears that, of the 705 graduates considered, 
587, or 83.26 per cent, are the children of native American par- 
ents ; 69, or 9.79 per cent, are of purely foreign parentage ; 25, 
or 3.54 per cent, had a foreign father and native mother, while 
20, or 2.84 per cent, had a foreign mother and native father. 
Four graduates, or 0.57 per cent, do not indicate their parent 
nativity. 

So far as the facts distinguishing the purely city-bred girls 
from those whose childhood was spent in the country are con- 
cerned, but 5, or 0.71 per cent of the whole number, failed to 
give the information. Of the 700 making returns, we find 
that 201, or 28.51 per cent of the whole number, spent their 
life in the city between the ages of three and eight years; 465, 
or 65.96 per cent, spent their life in the country, and 34, or 
4.82 per cent, divided their time, for the same period, between 
both city and country. Between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, also, a similar condition of life, so far as the city or 
In other words, 215, or 


country is concerned, is apparent. 
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30.50 per cent, were living in the city; 452, or 64.11 per cent, 
were in the country, and 33, or 4.68 per cent, lived in both city 
and country. Notwithstanding the closeness of results indi- 
cated for the two periods of childhood named, it is found that 
in considering the facts as regards their entire childhood, or 
from three to fourteen years of age, that but 165, or 23.40 per 
cent, spent their whole time during childhood in the city alone ; 
that 411, or 58.30 per cent, lived only in the country, while 
124, or 17.59 per cent, were at some period of their childhood 
in both city and country. 

Although 161 do not give the number of hours of out-door 
exercise taken daily between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, it is evident that a very large proportion of the whole 
number did not lack for proper exercise at this period of their 
lives. The failure to answer on the part of so large a number 
is due undoubtedly to uncertainty as to the exact number of 
hours; other than this there can be no cause for the omission. 
For the 544 graduates who do report out-door exercise between 
the ages mentioned, the time varied from one to ten hours daily, 
the average number for each being 4.01 hours. 

From the tables, under conditions of childhood, giving the 
age at beginning study, age at entering college, age at graduat- 
ing from college, and present age, and the table, under individ- 
ual health, giving the age at beginning of menstrual period, 
we have compiled the following table of 


Averages. 


AVERAGE AGE. 


At gradu- 




















COLLEGES. | At begin- | 
a shen atman- a ene | ating from | At present 

8 study. strual period, Vouese- College, | time. 

| | 
Boston,. 25 | «13.89 | 19.61 23.36 26.72 
Cornell, ‘a = | 2 19.43 | 23.09 26.66 
Kansas, ; 5.25 13.65 | 16.32 21.75 26.35 
Mass. I. T., . 6.00 13.67 21.00 | 24.00 25.67 
Michigan, 5.38 13.49 | 19.26 | 23.22 29.00 
Oberlin, 4.95 13.58 19.69 24.10 | 41.74 
Smith, . 5.64 13.48 19.19 22.69 25.02 
Syracuse, 5.69 13.76 19.65 23.47 | 28.24 
V assar, . 5.91 13.61 17.81 | 21 96 28.95 
Wellesley, 5.51 13.56 1834 | 22,24 24.90 
Wesleyan, 4.50 | 13.60 20.00 24.00 | 29.00 
Wisconsin, . 5.49 =| = 13.57 17.98 | 21.69 | 27.24 
ALL COLLEGES, 564 | 18.62 18.35 | 28.58 


22.39 =| 
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By an analysis of this table of averages, we find that, for all 
colleges, the average age at beginning study was 5.64 years; 
the average age at beginning of menstrual period, 13.62 years ; 
the average age at entering college, 18.35 years; the average 
age at graduating from college, 22.39 years; and the average 
age at the present time, 28.58 years. By present time, we 
mean July, 1883, the time at which the majority of the 
schedules were filled out and returned. The averages pre- 
sented for all colleges represent very nearly the facts as regards 
the individual college, except in the case of present age, which 
is slightly in excess of the averages reported for eight out of 
the twelve colleges. This excess is due to the fact that the 
average present age reported for the graduates of Oberlin col- 
lege, or 41.74 years, is very much higher than the average age 
reported for any other college. Without Oberlin college, the 
average present age of the graduates of the other eleven col- 
leges is 27.81 years. Of the 39 graduates of Oberlin college, 
15 report their present age as being from 45 to 76 years, whereas 
the ages reported by the graduates of any one of the other 
colleges do not exceed 44 years. 

From the recapitulation of the table showing the age at be- 
ginning study, we learn that 289 began study at home, 400 
began study in a school, and 16 returned no answer. From 
this table, also, we find that of the 705 graduates 148 attended 
boarding school before entering college. 

Turning to the table showing college conditions, we find for 
college study that 4, or 0.57 per cent, studied but little while 
at college; 438, or 62.13 per cent, studied moderately ; 64, or 
9.08 per cent, between moderately and severely, and 199, or 
28.22 per cent, severely. 

For college worry, the facts are as follows : — 172, or 24.40 
per cent, worried over their studies; 89, or 12.62 per cent, 
over personal affairs; 131, or 18.58 per cent, worried over 
both studies and affairs, while 313, or 44.40 per cent, worried 
over neither studies nor affairs. 

In the way of college exercise, walking seemed to be the 
most prevalent, 601 doing a certain amount daily alone or in 
conjunction with other exercise, such as riding, rowing, danc- 
ing, gymnastics, etc. ; the number reporting riding as a princi- 
pal exercise was 42; the number reporting gymnastics, 266, 
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and for housework, 39. The average amount of exercise daily 
is indicated in distance, for those who walked, as being 2.5 miles, 
and for other exercise 1.2 hours. 

As regards college habits, 637, or 90.85 per cent, had regu- 
lar hours for eating, and 578, or 81.99 per cent, regular hours 
for sleeping ; 68, or 9.65 per cent, and 127, or 18.01 per cent, 
respectively, had no regular hours for eating or sleeping. 

During the menstrual period, 239, or 33.90 per cent, ab- 
stained from physical exercise while at college; 2, or 0.28 per 
cent, from mental exercise only; and 73, or 10.36 per cent, 
from both physical and mental exercise. More than one-half 
of the graduates, or 391, which is 55.46 per cent of the whole 
number, did not answer this inquiry, probably indicating no 
particular cessation in exercise, physical or mental. 

Comparatively few entered society during college life, the 
figures indicating this point showing that 338, or 47.94 per 
cent, did not enter society at all; 322, or 45.68 per cent, but 
little, and 28, or 3.97 per cent, a good deal. The facts as 
regards 17, or 2.41 per cent, are not given. 

The larger part of the college graduates had room-mates while 
at college, 581 reporting a room-mate, and 124 roomed alone. 

After the completion of the college course, we find the grad- 
uates occupied in various ways. Of those who have entered 
upon household duties, 24 did housework only, and 270 in 
connection with some other occupation; 37 were engaged in 
professional work only, and 112 in professional and other ‘occu- 
pation; 130 took up teaching as their sole occupation, while 
224 were engaged in teaching in conjunction with other occu- 
pations. In the same way, it is seen that 249 were occupied 
with work of an intellectual nature, 107 with study, 105 
philanthropy, and 210 with social duties, all of which occupa- 
tions were usually carried forward in connection with other 
occupation or attention to other cares and duties. 

The average duration of each occupation was as follows : — 
household, 5.2 years; professional, 3.8 years ; teaching, 3.6 
years ; intellectual, 4.1 years; study, 2.9 years; philanthropy, 
4.1 years; and social, 4.8 years. The average for all occupa- 
tions was 4 0 years. 

Of the 705 graduates, 509, or 72.2 per cent, are single at the 
present time, and 196, or 27 8 per cent, are married. These 
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196 have been married, on the average, 6.7 years; 130 have 
had children, and 66 have had no children. Of the whole 
number of children, or 263, 232 are living, and 31 have died ; 
of the children living, 208 are in good health, 15 in poor, and 
for 9 the health is not given. The average present age of 
children living is 6.0 years. 

The averages presented for Oberlin college, showing the 
average number of years married and the average present age 
of children living are, as previously referred to, greatly in 
excess of the averages stated for the other colleges. 

Of the whole number of graduates from or concerning whom 
returns were received, but 8 were reported as being dead. 

The physical condition of each graduate has been shown to 
be either ‘‘excellent,” ‘‘ good,” ‘* fair,” ‘* indifferent,” or 
‘‘ poor,” for the following five age periods :—from 8 to 8 years 
of age; from 8 to 14 years of age; at time of entering college ; 
during college life, and since graduation. In the summary 
table, which we now present, we shall show the number and 
percentage, for each of the five age periods named, of those 
whose health has been excellent or good; the number and per- 
centage of those whose health has been fair, and the number 
and percentage of those whose health has been indifferent or 
poor. In the analysis of the comparison tables, so far as 
health is concerned, this condensation of the state of health 
will be used, as best representing the extremes, or good and poor 
health, and the intermediate state, or fair health. The summary 
table of physical condition, for all colleges only, follows. 


Physical Condition. SUMMARY. 


INDIFFERENT OR || 








1 
EXCELLENT OR ° Aniebbaie. 
Goopb, FAIR. Poor. 
AGE PERIODS. on RCE Ee ee oe 
oo Num- Per Num- Per || Num- | Per || Num-/| Per 
ber. cent, ber. cent. | ber. cent. | ber. cent. 
Re a a a aig at 
From 3 to 8 years of age,| 541 | 76.74 | 18 1.84 151 21.42 ) | 
From 8 to 14 years of age, 517 73.33 | 21 2.98 || 167 | 23.60 puting 
At entering college, . ‘ 551 78.16 14 1.98 i = ep | 705 | 100.00 
During college life, . | 628 | 74.80 65 | 7.80 || 2 7.31 | 
cadets.” 511 120 | 17.02 ||) | 


Since graduation, . ; 549 | 77.87 36 1 





From the foregoing summary of physical condition, it will 
be seen that the results for the specified state of health, for 
each of the periods considered, vary but slightly. For instance, 
for those who have been in excellent or good health, we find 
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that 541, or 76.74 per cent of the whole number, were in ex- 
cellent or good health between the ages of 3 and 8 years; 517, 
or 73.33 per cent, between 8 and 14 years of age; 551, or 
78.16 per cent, at entering college; 528, or 74.87 per cent, 
during college life, and 549, or 77.87 per cent, since gradua- 
tion. If we consider these percentages as indicatitfg for cer- 
tain of the periods a falling off from the standard of excellent 
or good, and also subsequent recovery wholly or in part, we 
find that 3.41 per cent less report their state of health to be 
unchanged in the second period as compared with the first ; 
this loss of health was more than recovered in the next period, 
however, 4.83 per cent more reporting excellent or good health 
than for the preceding period ; for the fourth period, or during 
college life, another decline is noted, 3.27 per cent less report- 
ing excellent or good health; this decline was practically over- 
come in the fifth period, or since graduation, by an increase in 
excellent or good health of 2.98 percent. The gencral average 
percentage showing excellent or good health for all periods is 
76 20 per cent. In the same way, the fluctuation in the per- 
centages showing fair health and indifferent or poor health can 
be easily traced. For the period marking health during college 
life it will be seen that the decline of 3.27 per cent from excel- 
lent or good health is comprehended in the increase of number 
reporting fair health for the same period; the percentage of 
increase for fair health for this period as compared with that 
preceding is 5.82 per cent, the excess of this percentage of 
increase over the percentage of loss reported for excellent or good 
health being accounted for by an increase of health during college 
life among those who at the time of entering college were in 
indifferent or poor health. In other words, during college life, 
3.27 per cent declined from excellent or good to fair, and 2.55 
per cent advanced from indifferent or poor to fair health. It 
should be noticed, also, that although 21.42 per cent and 23.69 
per cent, respectively,\were in indifferent or poor health for the 
first two periods named, but 17.31 per cent and 17.02 per cent, 
respectively, reported a similar state of health during college 
life and since graduation showing a steady advance so far as 
indifferent or poor health is concerned. 

From the table showing nervousness, it appears that 28 were 
naturally nervous before entering college, 74 are nervous at the 
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present time, 231 were naturally nervous before entering col- 
lege and are also nervous at the present time, that is, have 
always been nervous, while 372 are not naturally of a nervous 
disposition. 

We have seen in the table of averages presented in the con- 
sideration of conditions of childhood that the average age at 
beginning of the menstrual period was 13.62 years. In the table 
showing the conditions attending the menstrual period, we have 
presented the results as reported at the time of development, 
during college life, and since graduation, and in the following 
table show the number of graduates, and percentages, for each 
college who have experienced no trouble at any time during the 
menstrual period. 


Number reporting No Trouble during the Menstrual Period. 

















Whole Number | Number who 
COLLEGES. of Graduates | have experienced | Percentages. 

considered. no trouble. 
MEO or oe ea 29 2 | 1879 
Cornell, ’ : ., A 36 3 8.33 
Kansas, ; , . ot 20 3 | 15.00 
CE a A | 3 |) ae 
Michigan, . | 46 14 | 30 43 
Oberlin, ; ; ‘ ef 39 11 28.21 
Smith, . ; ‘ | 43 Y 20.93 
Syracuse, . , ‘ 4 17 5 29.41 
Vassar, . ; 844 82 23.84 
Wellesley, . , ; 71 20 28.17 
Wesleyan, . . . 6 1 16.67 
Wisconsin, . : | 51 16 31.37 

| commen Wome ° quaumam 

ALL COLLEGES, . ; ; 705 169 | 23.97 





From this table, it will be seen that, of the 705 graduates 
considered, 169, or 23.97 per cent, have experienced no trouble 
at any time during the menstrual period. 

Considering the tables giving the facts as regards disorders, 
we find that 417 report disorders and 288 no disorders. Of 
the 417 graduates who report disorders as occurring at some 
time during their lives, we find that 


174 report one disorder, 3 report six disorders, 

131 report two disorders, 4 report seven disorders, 
60 report three disorders, 1 report eight disorders, 
26 report four disorders, 1 report nine disorders. 


17 report five disorders, 
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In the table showing the number reporting each disorder, we 
give not only the number reporting the particular disorder only 
but, also, the number who have had other disorders in addition 
to the disorder specified. From the totals for each disorder 
indicating the whole number who have had any particular dis- 
order, we bring forward the following results : — 


Twenty report disorders of the heart; 30, of the brain; 68, of the 
lungs ; 98, of the stomach ; 49, of the liver; 64, of the bowels; 112, 
of the generative organs; 26, of the urinary organs; 8, of the osseous 
system; 137, of the nervous system; 18, of the muscular system ; and 
12, of the eyes; 62 have been troubled with neuralgia; 56, with 
rheumatism; 1, with abscess; 3, with some disorder of the blood ; 
8, with catarrh; 10, with constitutional weakness; 8, with develop- 
mental diseases ; 30, with fevers; 4, with general debility; 10, with 
malaria; 6, with measles; 2, with mumps; 1, with scrofula; 1, with 
a skin disease ; 20, with throat; and 1, with a tumor. 


Of the 417 reporting disorders, 276 give the cause or causes 
of disorders and for 141 no cause is reported. One hundred 
and thirty-five consider constitutional weakness to have been 
the cause of disorder; 81, bad sanitary conditions; 81, intel- 
lectual overwork ; 73, emotional strain, and 47, physical acci- 
dent. 

In a large number of cases, more than one cause was stated 
for the disorders returned on the schedule, but owing to the 
failure, on the part of the graduate making the return, to care- 
fully identify each disorder with its immediate cause, it has been 
impossible to present accurately the time and cause for each 
disorder. It has been attempted, therefore, only in the case 
of the final series of comparison tables showing the condition 
of graduates who studied severely while at college. 

From the first series of comparison tables, which show con- 
ditions of childhood, hereditary tendency to disease, and health 
of parents, as compared with present health of graduates, it 
will be seen that of the 587 who reported both parents native, 
the present health of 459, or 78.19 per cent, is excellent or 
good; 30, or 5.11 per cent, are in fair health, and 98, or 16.70 
per cent, are in indifferent or poor health. Of the 45 who had 
either a foreign father or foreign mother, 34, or 75.56 per cent, 
are in excellent or good health: 2, or 4.44 per cent, are in fair 
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health, and 9, or 20 per cent, are in indifferent or poor health. 
Of the 69 who had both parents foreign, 53, or 76.81 per cent, 
are in excellent or good health; 3, or 4.35 per cent, are in fair 
health, and 13, or 18.84 per cent, are in indifferent or poor 
health. 

For out-door exercise, between the ages of eight and fourteen 
years, 28 took under two hours of exercise daily. The present 
health of 20, or 71.43 per cent, is excellent or good; of 1, or 
3.57 per cent, fair, and of 7, or 25.00 per cent, indifferent or 
poor. From two to six hours of exercise daily were taken, 
between the ages indicated, by 442 graduates. Three hundred 
and forty-three, or 77.60 per cent, are in excellent or good 
health at the present time; 24, or 5.43 per cent, in fair health, 
and 75, or 16.97 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. In 
the same way, we find for the 74 who took over six hours of 
exercise daily, that 59, or 79.73 per cent, have at present 
excellent or good health; 3, or 4.05 per cent, fair, and 12, or 
16.22 per cent, indifferent or poor health. 
~ In comparing the age at beginning study with present health, 
it seems that, of the whole number, or 361, who began study 
at five years or under, 273, or 75.62 per cent, are in excellent 
or good health; 23, or 6.37 per cent, fair, and 65, or 18.01 
per cent, indifferent or poor. For those who were over five 
years when they began study, or 328, 262, or 79.88 per cent, 
are in excellent or good health; 13, or 3.96 per cent, are in 
fair health, and 53, or 16.16 per cent, are in indifferent or poor 
health. | 

Considering, also, the age at entering college as compared 
with present health, we find that for the 128 who entered col- 
lege at 16 years or under, 97, or 75.78 per cent, have excel- 
lent or good health; 8, or 6.25 per cent, fair, and 23, or 17.97 
per cent, indifferent or poor health. For those who entered 
college between 17 and 19 years of age, 410 in number, the 
present health of 327, or 79.78 per cent, is excellent or good ; 
of 20, or 4.88 per cent, fair, and of 63, or 15.36 per cent, 


- indifferent or poor. For those who entered college at 20 years 


of age or over, 121, or 74.69 per cent of the whole number, or 
162, are in excellent or good health; 8, or 4.94 per cent, are 
in fair health, and 33, or 20.37 per cent, are in indifferent or 
poor health. 
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Turning to the table showing the time of entering college 
after beginning of menstrual period as compared with present 
health, we find that of the 4 who entered college one year 
before the beginning of the menstrual period 3 are in excellent 
or good health, and 1 in indifferent or poor health; and, also, 
that one who entered two years before is in fair health ; that of 
the 9 who entered the same year, 7, or 77.78 per cent, are in 
excellent or good health, and one each, or 11.11 per cent for 
each state of health, in fair, and in indifferent or poor health ; 
that 34 entered one year after, and of this number 26, or 76.47 
per cent, have excellent or good, 1, or 2.94 per cent, fair, and 
7, or 20.59 per cent, indifferent or poor health; that 72 entered 
two years after, and 54, or 75.00 per cent, have excellent or 
good, 3, or 4.17 per .cent, fair, and 15, or 20.83 per cent, 
indifferent or poor health; that 327 entered from three to five 
years after, and 251, or 76.76 per cent, have excellent or good, 
18, or 5.50 per cent, fair, and 58, or 17.74 per cent, indifferent 
or poor health; and, finally, that 214 entered later than five 
years after, and 170, or 79.44 per cent, have excellent or good, 
11, or 5.14 per cent, fair, and 33, or 15.42 per cent, indifferent 
or poor health. 

From the table showing health of parents as compared with 
present health of graduates, we find first that for 214, or 30.35 
per cent, both parents are in good health; for 33, or 4.68 per 
cent, both parents are in poor health; for 70, or 9.93 per cent, 
both parents are dead ; for 140, or 19.86 per cent, one parent 
is in good health and the other poor; for 193, or 27.38 per 
cent, one parent is in good health, and the other parent is 
dead; for 52, or 7.38 per cent, one parent is in poor health 
and the other is dead; and for 3, or 0.42 per cent, the health 
of parents is not given. Comparing health of parents with the 
- present health of graduates, it is seen that of the 214 graduates 
who reported both parents as being in good health, 173, or 
80.84 per cent, are in excellent or good health; 9, or 4.21 per 
cent, fair, and 32, or 14.95 per cent, indifferent or poor health. 
Of the 33 whose parents are both in poor health, 20, or 60.61 
per cent, are in excellent or good health; 3, or 9.09 per cent, 
in fair, and 10, or 380.30 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. 
Of the 70 graduates whose parents are both dead, 53, or 75.72 
per cent, are in excellent or good health; 5, or 7.14 per cent, 
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in fair, and 12, or 17.14 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. 
Of the 140 who returned the health of one parent as good and 
of the other as poor, 108, or 77.14 per cent, are in excellent or 
good health; 4, or 2.86 per cent, in fair, and 28, or 20.00 per 
cent, in indifferent or poor health. For those who report one 
parent as being dead and the health of the other as good, 193 
in number, we find that 154, or 79.79 per cent, are in excellent 
or good health; 12, or 6.22 per cent, in fair, and 27, or 13.99 
per cent, in indifferent or poor health. For the 52 who also 
report one parent as being dead but state the health of the 
other as poor, we find that 38, or 73.08 per cent, are in excel- 
lent or good health; 3, or 5.77 per cent, in fair, and 11, or 
21.15 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. 

From this analysis, it will be seen that, for the 214 gradu- 
ates who reported good health for both parents, there is an 
increase in the present excellent or good health of 2.97 per 
cent over the average good health of all the graduates, and a 
corresponding decrease in number reporting fair and indifferent 
or poor health; on the other hand, there is a decline in health 
from excellent or good, for those who reported both parents as 
in poor health, of 17.26 per cent, and a proportionate increase 
in number reporting fair and indifferent or poor health. 

Considering the results shown in the table indicating heredi- 
tary tendency to disease as compared with present health, we 
find in the first place that 18, or 2.55 per cent of the whole 
number of graduates, have inherited a tendency to disease from 
the father only; 34, or 4.82 per cent, from the mother only ; 
12, or 1.70 per cent, from both father and mother; 178, or 25.25 
per cent, from either father or mother, the particular parent 
not being specified; while 463, or 65.68 per cent, have no 
hereditary tendency to disease. Considered as regards present 
health, we find that of those who inherit tendency from the 
father, 13, or 72.22 per cent, are in excellent or good health ; 
3, or 16.67 per cent, in fair, afid 2, or 11.11 per cent, in indif- 
ferent or poor health. Of those who inherit tendency from the 
mother, 25, or 73.53 per cent, are in excellent or good health ; 
2, or 5.88 per cent, in fair, and 7, or 20.59 per cent, in indif- 
ferent or poor health. Of those who inherit tendency from 
both parents, 7, or 58.33 per cent, are in excellent or good 
health, and 5, or 41.67 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. 
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For those who did not specify the particular parent, we find that 
131, or 73.60 per cent, are in excellent or good health; 12, or 
6.74 per cent, in fair, and 35, or 19.66 per cent, in indifferent 
or poor health. And, finally, for those who have no hereditary 
tendency to disease, we find that 373, or 80.56 per cent, are in 
excellent or good health; 19, or 4.10 per cent, in fair, and 71, 
or 15.34 per cent, in indifferent or poor health. 

From this analysis, it is seen that, for those who report a 
tendency to disease from the father, there has been a decline 
in excellent or good health of 5.65 per cent as compared with 
the average present good health for all graduates, an increase 
of 11.56 per cent in number of those in fair health, and a 
decline, also, of 5.91 per cent in number in indifferent or poor 
health. For those who report a tendency from the mother, and 
for those, also, who did not specify the particular parent, the 
same decline practically from excellent or good health may be 
noted, but with a marked increase in the number who are in 
indifferent or poor health, the number in fair health not greatly 
exceeding the average. For those who inherited tendency 
from both parents, however, a decline in excellent or good 
health of 19.54 per cent, and an increase in number in indiffer- 
ent or poor health of 24.65 per cent is plainly evident. The 
percentage indicating present excellent or good health for those 
who have no hereditary tendency to disease shows an increase 
of health of 2.69 per cent, a decrease of 1.01 per cent in num- 
ber reporting fair health, and a decrease of 1.68 per cent for 
indifferent or poor health. 

In the second series of comparison tables, which relate to cer- 
tain college conditions as compared with health during college 
life, etc., we have established the following facts. From the first 
table in which the age at entering college is compared with 
health during college life, we show first that of the whole num- 
ber, 705, 138, or 19.58 per cent, report a deterioration in 
health, 418, or 59.29 per cent, have had no change, and 149, 
or 21.13 per cent, show an improvement in health, without 
regard to age at entering college. Of the 138 whose health 
deteriorated, 42 report a deterioration from excellent to good, 
or a slight change only ; 28 from excellent or good to fair; 55 
from excellent or good to indifferent or poor; 4 from fair to 
indifferent or poor; and 9 from indifferent to poor. 
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Compared second with the age at entering college, we find 
that of the 128 who entered at the age of 16 years and under, 
36, or 28.12 per cent, report a deterioration in health, of which 
13 was from excellent to good only; 70, or 54.69 per cent, no 
change, and 22, or 17.19 per cent, an improvement. Of the 
410 who entered college between the ages of 17 and 19 years, 
71, or 17.32 per cent, show deterioration, of which 21 was 
from excellent to good; 258, or 62.93 per cent, no change, 
and 81, or 19.75 per cent, an improvement. Of those who 
entered at twenty years of age and over, 162 in number, 29, 
or 17.90 per cent, report a deterioration, of which 8 was from 
excellent to good; 87, or 53.70 per cent, no change, and 46, 
or 28.40 per cent, an improvement. 

At about the same time that the answers to inquiries con- 
cerning the female college graduates were being received, or in 
1883, this Bureau made a very thorough investigation into the 
condition of the working girls of Boston, the results forming a 
part of the fifteenth annual report of the Bureau. If, for pur- 
poses of comparison, we consider the health reported by the 
1,032 girls comprehended by the investigation, we find that 
952, or 92.2 per cent, had good health at time of beginning 
work, and that 786, or 76.2 per cent, were in good health at 
the time of the investigation, or a loss of 16 per cent in num- 
ber reporting good health at time of investigation as compared 
with the number who had good health at time of beginning 
work. 

Comparing the number of graduates whose health deteriorated 
during college life with the deterioration in health during work- 
ing time reported by the working girls of Boston, we find the 
following results : — 

Of the 705 female college graduates, 138, or 19.58 per cent, 
show a deterioration in health during college life, and of the 
1,032 working girls, 166, or 16.09 per cent, show a deteriora- 
tion in health during working time, these figures indicating a 
greater loss of health of 3.49 per cent reported by the college 
graduates. For the 166 working girls, whose health dete- 
riorated, 4 had quite good health at the time of the investiga- 
tion, 128 were in fair health, and 34 in poor health. Of 
the 138 college graduates whose health deteriorated, how- 
ever, 42 report a decline in health from excellent to good, 
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or a slight change only. If we consider that excellent or good 
health represents the same general condition of health, as 
more nearly corresponding to the highest state of health, or 
good health, reported by the working girls, we find that 96 
female college graduates show an appreciable deterioration in 
health during college life, indicating a loss of health for 13.62 
per cent of the whole number as compared with a similar loss 
of health for the working girls during working time of 16.09 
per cent, or a greater loss of health of 2.47 per cent reported 
by the working girls of Boston. 

In the second table in which we compare college study and 
college worry with health during college life, we find first for 
college study, that of the 528 who reported excellent or good 
health during college life, 2 studied but little, 344 moderately, 
43 moderately to severely, and 139 severely; of the 55 who 
had fair health, 1 studied but little, 27 moderately, 10 moder- 
ately to severely, and 17 severely; of the 122 whose health 
was indifferent or poor, 1 studied but little, 67 moderately, 11 
moderately to severely, and 43 severely. For college worry, 
we also find that 128, of the 528 whose health was excellent or 
good, worried over studies, 57 over personal affairs, 78 over 
both studies and affairs, and 265 over neither studies nor affairs ; 
for those who reported fair health, 11 worried over studies, J0 
personal affairs, 11 both, and 23 neither ; for those in indifferent 
or poor health, 33 worried over studies, 22 personal affairs, 42 
both, and 25 neither. 

From the same table we find second for college study that of 
the whole number, or 4, who studied but little, 2, or 50.00 
per cent, had excellent or good health during college life, and 
1 each, or 25 per cent, fair, and indifferent or poor health; of 
the 438 who studied moderately, 344, or 78.54 per cent, had 
excellent or good health, 27, or 6.16 per cent, fair, and 67, 
or 15.30 per cent, indifferent or poor health; 43, or 67.19 per 
cent, of the 64 who studied moderately to severely, had excel- 
lent or good health, 10, or 15.62 per cent, fair, and 11, or 
17.19 per cent, indifferent or poor health; and of the 199 
who studied severely, 139, or 69.85 per cent, had excellent or 
good health, 17, or 8.54 per cent, fair, and 43, or 21.61 per 
cent, indifferent or poor health. 
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For college worry, we find second that of the 172 who wor- 
ried over studies, 128, or 74.42 per cent, had excellent or good 
health, 11, or 6.39 per cent, fair, and 33, or 19.19 per cent, 
indifferent or poor health ; of the 89 who worried over personal 
affairs, 57, or 64.04 per cent, had excellent or good health, 10, 
or 11.24 per cent, fair, and 22, or 24.72 per cent, indifferent 
or poor health; of the 131 who worried over both studies and 
personal affairs, 78, or 59.54 per cent, had excellent or good 
health, 11, or 8.40 per cent, fair, and 42, or 32.06 per cent, 
indifferent or poor health ; and of 513 who worried over neither 
studies nor personal affairs, 265, or 84.66 per cent, had excel- 
lent or good health, 23, or 7.35 per cent, fair, and 25, or 7.99 
per cent, indifferent or poor health. 

Of the 28 who entered society a good deal during college 
life, 19 are in excellent or good health at the present time, 1 in 
fair health, and 8 in indifferent or poor health. 

In the final series of comparison tables, we take the number 
who studied severely and moderately to severely, or 263 in 
number, and compare health at time of entering college and 
during college life with health at the present time; give the 
disorders reported by them, and finally show, so far as possi- 
ble, the time and cause of each disorder. 

From the first table it will be seen that 187, or 71.10 per 
cent, had excellent or good health at time of entering college, 
8, or 3.04 per cent, fair, and 68, or 25.86 per cent, indifferent 
or poor health; that during college life, 183, or 69.58 per cent, 
had excellent or good health, 27, or 10.27 per cent, fair, and 
53, or 20.15 per cent, indifferent or poor health ; and that since 
graduation, 189, or 71.86 per cent, have had excellent or good 
health, 24, or 9.13 per cent, fair, and 50, or 19.01 per cent, 
indifferent or poor health. 

Of the 263 who studied severely, 181 report disorders, and 
82 no disorders. For the 181 reporting disorders, we find the 
present health of 113, or 62.43 per cent, to be excellent or 
good, 23, or 12.71 per cent, fair, and 45, or 24.86 per cent, 
indifferent or poor. For the 82 reporting no disorders, the 
present health of 76, or 92.68 per cent, is found to be excellent 
or good, 1, or 1.22 per cent, fair, and 5, or 6.10 per cent, in- 
different or poor. 

, Of the 181 reporting disorders, 63 had one disorder; 58 two 
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disorders ; 33 three disorders; 16 four disorders; 8 five dis- 
orders ; and 1 each six, eight, and nine disorders. 

Thirteen report disorders of the heart; 12, of the brain; 33, 
of the lungs; 47, of the stomach; 25, of the liver; 29, of the 
bowels, 51, of the generative organs; 9, of the urinary organs ; 
4, of the osseous system; 69, of the nervous system; 9, of the 
muscular system; 31, neuralgia ; 23, rheumatism ; 4, catarrh ; 
5, constitutional weakness ; 3, developmental; 5, of eyes; 15, 
fevers; 1, general debility ; 2, malaria; 5 measles; 2, mumps ; 
1, scrofula; and 7, throat. 

The last table gives the time of each disorder, as occurring 
either before college, before and at college, at college, at and 
after college, after college, or before, at and after college. It 
also shows the cause, as either constitutional weakness, bad 
sanitary conditions, intellectual overwork, emotional strain, 
physical accident, or as due to a combination of two or more of 
these causes. For both time and cause, a large number are 
given as ‘‘not given,” the result, as previously indicated, of 
imperfect classification or entire omission on the part of certain 
of the graduates making returns. The results shown by the 
table are sufficiently explicit and do not require special men- 
tion or particular analysis. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


Referring briefly to the results as shown by the tables, i 
appears : — 

That the graduates are largely of American parentage ; that 
the greater part of them spent their childhood in the country, 
and had a fair amount of out-door exercise daily. 

That 57 per cent began study in a school, and 41 per cent at 
home, the remaining two per cent failing to answer; that the 
average age at which they began study was 5.64 years, at 
entering college 18.35 years, at graduating from college 22.39 
years ; and that the average present age is 28.58 years. 

That during college life the majority studied but moder- 
ately ; that 44 per cent did not worry over their studies or 
affairs ; that they were generally regular as regards hours for 
eating and sleeping, took a proper amount of physical exercise 
daily, and, as regards nearly one-half of them, abstained from 
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exercise wholly or in part during the menstrual period ; that, 
as a rule, they entered society but little, and for the most part 
had college room-mates. 

That since graduation all seem to have found congenial occu- 
pation, a great many as teachers, while eight only are occupied 
with social duties to the exclusion of other occupation. 

That about one-fourth have married, and that of the whole 
number of children borne by them, the greater part are living 
and in good health. 

That, for all the various periods of their lives, the health of 
over three-fourths of the graduates has been either excellent or 
good ; that during college life a slight falling off from excel- 
lent or good health is apparent, resulting in an increase in 
number reporting fair health, while, on the other hand, the 
number reporting indifferent or poor health is smaller than for 
any preceding period and but slightly in excess of the number 
reporting the same conditions of health for the succeeding 
period, or since graduation. 

That over one-half of the graduates are not and have not 
been troubled with nervousness, and that nearly 25 per cent 
have had no trouble at any time during the menstrual period. 

That about 60 per cent have had some disorder, the more com- 
mon disorders reported relating to the stomach, liver, bowels, 
lungs, nervous system, generative organs, neuralgic and rheu- 
matic affections, and to a certain extent to the heart and brain. 

That the most prevalent cause of disorders is constitutional 
weakness, the other causes being bad sanitary conditions, intel- 
lectual overwork, emotional strain, and physical accident. 

That the varying conditions of childhood, as shown in the 
comparison tables, have had no marked influence for good or 
evil upon the present health of graduates. 

That the present health of graduates seems to have been 
affected according as their parents have enjoyed either good or 
poor health, the figures showing three per cent increase in 
health for those whose parents were both in good health, and a 


decline in health of over 17 per cent for those whose parents 


were both in poor health. 

That so far as inherited tendency to disease is concerned, a 
decline in health has also taken place, as compared with the 
average good health of all the graduates, those inheriting ten- 
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dency to disease from either parent showing a decline in health 
of three to five per cent, those inheriting tendency to disease 
from both parents of nearly 20 per cent, while in the case of 
those who have no hereditary tendency to disease, there has 
been an increase of nearly three per cent in good health. 

That during college life about 20 per cent show a deterio- 
ration in health, 60 per cent no change, and 20 per cent an 
improvement; that for those who entered college at 16 years 
of age or under, an increased deterioration in health of between 
10 and 11 per cent as compared with those who entered at a 
later age is observed, and of over eight per cent as compared 
with the whole number whose health deteriorated. 

That during college life there was nearly two and one-half per 
cent less deterioration in health as compared with the deterio- 
ration in health reported during working time by the working 
girls of Boston. 

That those who studied moderately show an increase in 
health of over three per cent as compared with average good 
health during college life for all graduates, while those who 
studied severely or moderately to severely show a decline of 
from five to seven per cent as compared with average health 
during college life. 

That, as compared with average good health during college 
life for all graduates, those who worried over studies alone 
show no perceptible change in health ; those who worried over 
personal affairs, a decline in health of over 10 per cent; those 
who worried over both studies and affairs, a decline in health 
of 15 per cent, while these who worried over neither studies 
nor affairs show an increase in health of ten per cent. 

That for those graduates who studied severely during col- 
lege life, as compared with the average good health of all 
graduates, a decrease in health of seven per cent at time of 
entering college is shown; during college life a decrease in 
health of over five per cent, and since graduation of exactly 
six per cent; that if, on the other hand, the health of these 
graduates at time of entering, during college life, and since 
graduation are compared with each other, without regard to 
the health of all the graduates for the three periods, there was 
a decrease in health during college life of less than two per 
cent, an increase in health since graduation of three-fourths of 
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one per cent as compared with health at time of entering col- 
lege, and of over two and one-fourth per cent as compared with 
health during college life; and finally — 

That although the average good health of these weidinatos 
who studied vecsiy was seiastdevaliy less than the average 
good health of all the graduates for the three periods consid- 
ered, their health did not suffer material deterioration during 
college life and has more than recovered since graduation its 
normal state at time of entering college. 


The facts which we have presented would seem to warrant 
the assertion, as the legitimate conclusion to be drawn from a 
careful study of the tables, that the seeking of a college educa- 
tion on the part of women does not in itself necessarily entail 
a loss of health or serious impairment of the vital forces. 
Indeed, the tables show this so conclusively that there is little 
need, were it within our province, for extended discussion of 
the subject. 

The graduates, as a body, entered college in good health, 
passed through the course of study prescribed without material 
change in health, and since graduation, by reason of the effort 
required to gain a higher education, do not seem to have become 
unfitted to meet the responsibilities or bear their proportionate 
share of the burdens of life. 

It is true that there has been, and it was to be expected that 
there would be, a certain deterioration in health on the part of | 
some of the graduates. On the other hand, an almost identi- 
cal improvement in health for a like number was reported, 
showing very plainly that we must look elsewhere for the 
causes of the greater part of this decline in health during college 
life. If we attempt to trace the cause, we find that this deterio- 
ration is largely due, not to the requirements of college life par- 
ticularly, but to predisposing causes natural to the graduates 
themselves, born in them, as it were, and for which college life or 
study should not be made responsible. A girl constitutionally 
weak is always at a disadvantage, and naturally would suffer a 
deterioration in health, temporary possibly or even permanent, 
if at the most trying period of her life, from 18 to 22 years, 
she seeks superior education. At the same time, we should not 
fail to emphasize the fact that fully thirty per cent of the total 
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deterioration in health duiicg cc ..2ze lit was from excellent to 
goodonly. In the case of those graduates who studied severely, 
even, the facts reported concerning their physical condition do 
not show that they have suffered materially from the effects of 
close application, but that they have since graduation returned 
to the normal condition reported by them at the time of enter- 
ing college. 

In conclusion, it is sufficient to say that the female graduates 
of our colleges and universities do not seem to show, as the re- 
sult of their college studies and duties, any marked difference 
in general health from the average health likely to be reported 
by an equal number of women engaged in other kinds of work, 
or, in fact, of women generally without regard to occupation 


followed. 





ASSOUIATION OF COLLEGIATS ALUMNA. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 3, 1885, 


> Qe 


THE Association met at the Hotel Vendéme, Boston, on Saturday, 
January 3, at 11 A.M. The President, Miss F. M. Cushing, occupied the 


5? 
chair. Sixty-two members were in attendance. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Miss Anna E. Ticknor, 
Miss Alice M. Longfellow, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, and Mrs. Hopkinson 
were present as guests. 

The records of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The annual report of the Secretary was presented. It gave a detailed 
record of the work, which has been made known to the members through 
the ** Register’? and other publications. 

The report of the Treasurer was given in brief as follows : — 

Total receipts for the year 1884... .... . . . $183 
Total expenditures 

Balance on hand . . . 
Amount due for printing and postage 

Deficit- . . 

The annual report cf the Secretary of the Washington Branch, Mrs. 
G. B. Darwin, was read by the President, Miss L. M. Dame. The mem- 


bership numbers eleven, representing four colleges. The first regular 


meeting was held on November 6, 1884, when the requirements govern- 


ing branch associations were accepted, and officers were elected. On 


December 3, Miss E.S. Atkinson read a paper on “ The Relation between 








the Home and the College.” Efforts were to be made to inform other 


eligible college graduates of the organization of the branch. Miss Dame 
added a few words to the report, and assured all the members of the Asso- 
ciation of a hearty welcome by the branch association whenever visiting 
Washington. A member of the branch may generally be found at the 
Washington High School. 

An account was read of Bryn Mawr College, to be opened in Septem- 
ber, 1885, at Bryn Mawr, ten miles west of Philadelphia. It was founded 
by Dr. Joseph W. Taylor for the purpose of offering to young women 
all the collegiate advantages which are anywhere offered to young men. 
The arrangement of studies followed at Johns Hopkins University, and 
known as the group system, has been adopted. All the groups lead to 
the degree Bachelor of Arts. No one will be graduated who is not 
acquainted with French, German, Greek, and Latin. Apart from the 
group which each student elects, the obligatory studies are two years of 
English, two years of science, or one of science and one of history, and 
one year of philosophy. The time required for graduation is held to be 
about four years, each student taking three courses yearly, or three hours 
of lectures daily. No certificates will exempt the holder from the 
matriculation examinations. No special students will be admitted with- 
out passing the regular examination, except under certain restrictions, 
when they will be ranked as ‘‘ hearers’ only. Five fellowships, one in 
Greek, one in English, one in Mathematics, one in History, and one in 

siology, will be awarded annually to graduates of Bryn Mawr and of 
other colleges. They entitle the holder to $350 a year, free tuition, and 
residence. The college is especially pledged to the furtherance of 
graduate study. The price of board, residence, and tuition will be $350 


= 


and $400. The Dean of the Faculty is Miss M. Carey Thomas, 317 


Madison Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 











The following were elected officers for 1885 :-— 
> 


President. 
ALICE E. FREEMAN, Micuican University, Wellesley, Mass. 





Vice-President. 
ALLA W. FOSTER, Cornett University, 627 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Secretary. 
MARION TALBOT, Boston University, 66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 





Treasurer. 


MARIE GLOVER HOLMAN, Vassar CoL_LecE AND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Hotel Columbus, Boston. 


Directors. 
FLORENCE M. CUSHING, Vassar Cotiecr, 8 Walnut Street, Boston. 
JENNIE F. BASHFORD, Wisconsin University, Portland, Me. 
MARTHA FOOTE CROWE, Syracuse University, Grinnell, Iowa, 
LOUISE J. McCOY, We tiestey Co.tiece, Wellesley, Mass. 
MARY H. LADD, Corneti University, 259 Boylston Street, Boston. 
FRONA M. BROOKS, Smirn Cotuece, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
LUCY G. PEABODY, Boston Universiry, 9 St. James Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
ELLEN M. FOLSOM, Vassar Cottece, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


MARTHA CAREY THOMAS, Cornett UNIversity, 317 Madison Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CORA A. BENNESON, Micniegan UNIVERSITY, Quincy, III. 


The Nominating Commtttee reported the recommendation that suc- 
ceeding nominating committees be appointed at the first or second meet- 
ing following the annual meeting, and that one member hold herself in 
readiness to act as advisory member in the new committee. 

Mrs. E. H. Richards gave an account of a personal visit to the 


International Education Conference, held in London in July, 1884. 








Miss Alla W. Foster described the methods of work of the Sanitary 
Science Club, and gave some of the direct results of its investigations, 


which showed that the researches of the members might well be enjoyed 


by alarger number. The humorous account of the way in which the Club 


had assumed the credit of saving the lives of one family, and intended 
to save the lives of many more, proved that its work had not been 
merely theoretical. 

At the close of the business session, luncheon was served, and the 
members enjoyed the opportunity of meeting old friends, and making new 
ones. Several members who were interested in the proposed Political 


- 
Science Club met and took steps towards formal organization. 


MARION TALBOT, 


SECRETARY. 
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ASSOCIATION OF GOLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


WoRK FOR WOMEN IN LOCAL HISTORY. 


The regular quarterly meeting was held in the Claflin Room, Boston University, on Saturday, 
March 21, at 3 p.M. Miss Alice E. Freeman presided. 
The discussion on ‘‘ Work for Women in Local History” was opened by Miss Katharine 


Coman, who spoke in brief as follows : — 


College work in history should be regarded as a_ preparation for original research. The best 
fruits of college training are left ungathered if the ability there developed is not carried into everyday 
life, if it is not exercised in solving the problems of unwritten history, in rescuing from oblivion the 
historical data of the present age. 

New England offers a rich field for original research, and much work is being done in a dry 
and dusty way by local societies and town libraries, Such writers as Drake, Hale, Scudder, Lodge. 
and Higginson have shown us that there is a world of romance hidden under these dull details, and 
that it is possible to re-create the past. But it does not occur to us that such work lies within our 
reach. The sympathetic imagination of the author has so transformed familiar and prosaic facts, that 
we do not recognize that he has used no better material than many of us have lying ready to our hand. 
He has shown us the poetry of the commonplace. 

Women have, heretofore, taken but little part in this work of reviving the social life of by- 
gone days, and yet they are admirably fitted for it. Their nice sense of social relations and distinctions, 
their keen appreciation of old customs and costumes, of titbits and odds and ends of personal history and 
romance, have here an appropriate field. and may be put to worthy use. Any bright girl can find 
subjects and materials within the limits of her own town. ‘Town and church records, epitaphs and 
memoirs, old newspapers, letters and diaries, will furnish a suggestive and exhaustless store. 

Toiling through musty records may seem far from attractive work, but it is the one way to obtain 
a sure basis of facts, and there is littke doubt but that the work will prove to have a charm which 
the most finished romance cannot yield. Work long and patiently over your material. Assimilate and 
digest it. Other facts and suggestive hints will drift within your reach from time to time. Secure 
them and hang them up on their appropriate hooks. When you have attained something like com- 
pleteness, publish what you have written for the sake, primarily, of the criticisms and additional infor: 
mation you will secure. When your increasing knowledge has outgrown your written article, rewrite 
it in fuller form. Some of our best-known historians have been trained in this way. Work patiently 
and earnestly, for the love of it, and you may wake up some morning to find yourself famous. 


Miss Coman read a most suggestive and encouraging letter from Dr. H. B. Adams, 
of Johns Hopkins University. He wrote:— 


“Tt has always seemed to me that the field of American sociology would afford subjects of 
remarkable interest to women as well as to men. Permit me to suggest that there are a thousand 
and one topics in the local annals of New England that women can treat better than can men. A 
student has but to turn the leaves of our numerous local histories to see how stupidly most of the work is 
done, and at the same time what a variety of interesting topics for original research there is in the 
story of New England life. Among these are the Puritan family, the neighborhood and meeting-house, 
parish society and class distinctions, the condition of servants, of the poor, of the insane, of negrces, 
slaves, etc. I think that women living in New England towns ought to attack the local records of 











our parish and village republics, and reconstruct the entire history of New England from its protoplasmic 
cell, the Puritan family. It would be pleasant work for a girl to begin at home, with her own village 
environment and its apostolic succession of parsons, its dynasty of selectmen. I think a New England 
town, with the colonial life which went forth from its limits to people new local republics, should be 


looked upon with as much respect as are the petty commonwealths of old Greece, with their wide- 


reaching colonies, prototypes of the English system.” ‘ 

Miss Eliza Darling said that many a young woman is graduated from high schools and 
colleges each year who has no desire to enter any of the literary professions, and yet who 
longs to carry on the intellectual life begun in school. What can she interest herself in? 
If she has a love for history, and a pleasant, vivacious style of writing essays, she can deter- 
mine to become a successful writer of history for children. Very little has been done in 
this direction, and the field is open to her. She will find it a broad one, for American history 
abounds in interesting men, places and events, and there is abundant information for such 
work shut up between the covers of musty old volumes in city and village libraries. Practice 
and experience would after a time fit her for writing longer histories. 

A picturesque account of New England village life of a generation ago was read by Mrs. 
William Claflin, The characteristics of the leading villagers, the quaint forms of speech, and the 
conditions which made a country town a world unto itself. were vividly described. The paper 
proved a most apt illustration, not only of the entire practicability of the work, but of the charm 
and interest which invest the whole subject. 

A letter was read from Hon. Charles Adams, Jr, who gave an account of the 
way in which the town records of North Brookfield, Mass., which had been destroyed 
by fire, were reproduced. Blank schedules were prepared and distributed. After being filled 
out, they were returned to the committee, bound, and a duplicate set made. The material 
thus secured was not all suitable for. publication, but was of value for reference. The ques- 
tions, “Are there any old cellar holes near you? If so, who lived there, and when ?”’ elicited 
some of the most interesting facts and incidents in all the annals, and this would be _ the 
case in most country towns Mr. Adams kindly offered to show the methods and results in 
detail to any members of the Association. 

Col. T. W. Higginson said there is a department which specially needs filling, and 
where the peculiar gifts and habits of women may be turned to special account, when com- 
bined with the needed exactness of training. That department relates to social history and 
manners. It needs only to turn over our books of American history to see how essentially 
masculine they are in treatment. They give us speeches, negotiations, treaties, battles, and 
latterly they give inventions and steps in industrial progress. But the home life of the 
people, — that which moulds boy and girl alike, and makes the difference between barbarism 
and civilization,—this is still left out. For want of this, we have really no vivid impression 
of our own great-grandfathers. We know, perhaps, that they fought in the Revolution, but 
to learn, also, that they wore tie-wigs, cocked hats and knee breeches,—this is a discovery 
that commonly comes upon us with amazement in middle life. If, therefore, the object is 


original_investigation, young women should not be set to discussing once more the treason 


——ot* Arnold or ee tea-party, but they should take up such subjects as the influence 











of Puritanism on social life, the effect of the American Revolution on the same, the bearing 
of slavery in the Northern Colonies on the same. The following subjects might be given 
ws theses: Was there an aristocracy in New England before the Revolution, and if so, what 
became of it? American society as seen by French observers after the Revolution. A 
Presidential reception under Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. Such 
a study, if thorough, would involve much research through the mass of unprinted documents 
in our state houses and of letters in our historical collections. But printed materials are 
beginning to accumulate, such as Palfrey’s “ History of New England,” Lodge's “English Colonies 
in America,’ McMaster’s ‘“‘History of the People of the United States,” Scudder’s ‘Men and 
Manners in America a Hundred Years Ago,” the Diaries of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, Tuckerman’s “ America and her Commentators,” and the Recollections of Samuel Breck, 
Mrs Josiah Quincy and others. Col. Higginson spoke of E. Vale Smith’s “History of New- 
buryport,’ and Mrs. Jenny Marsh Parker's “ Rochester: a Story Historical,” as excellent exam- 
ples of local history by women. 

Miss Marion Talbot suggested that in parts of the country where there are no records 
to be studied, members might find it interesting to themselves and profitable to others to 
write contemporaneous history, especially from a social standpoint.. In many places social 
customs -are rapidly changing, and it will soon be a difficult if not impossible task to inves- 
tigate the early conditions of life. A record made as a diary or descriptive narrative might 


soon possess great value, especially in frontier towns. 
] J 


Miss L. B. Godfrey gave the following bibliographical list : — 


> 


Sabin'’s Bibliotheca Americana; books relating to America, | Boston Public Library publications :— Handbook for Readers ; 
from its discovery to the present time. Fiction list; Catalogue of works on History, Biography, 

Rich. Bibliotheca Americana nova, and Supplement, 1700-1844. and Travel. 

Catalogue of books relating to America, 1500-1700. Quarterly Bulletins: giving bibliographical list of articles on 


Perkins’s Check-List for American Local History. local history contained in the publications of societies, 


Ludewig, Literature of American Local Ilistory. collective works, serials, etc. 


Winsor’s Reader’s Handbook to the American Revolution. Monthly Reference Lists, published by. W. E. Foster. 
Bartlett’s Literature of the Rebellion. Providence Public Library Bulletins, from January, 1881, to 
Adam's Manual of Ilistorical Literature. December, 1884, continued now in short lists in the Literary 
Drurrie’s Index to American Pedigrees : general matter con- | News. 

tained in town histories, etc. | American Catalogue and Supplement; Subject Alphabet. 
Harvard College Library Bulletins. Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature ; 1882,’arid Cooperative 


Index to date 


As a result of the disctsston, it was proposed that members of the Association should 
organize for the purpose of, carrying on historical work. Research must necessarily be untertaken 
with a considerable degree of independence, but in order to add to the interest and value 
there may be some codperation among those who enter: upon the study. Miss Katharine 
Coman, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, will receive the names of those who wish to 
undertake such work, and will give assistance and advice when desired. It may prove prac- 
ticable for the members associated in this way to accomplish results which will be of public 


interest. 








Nasociation of Callegiate Alamine. 


The Quarterly Meeting will be held in the Claflin Room, Boston Uni- 
versity, 12 Somerset Street, Boston, on Saturday, March 21, 1885, at 3 P. M. 

A report will be presented by the Secretary of the Political Science 
Club. 

Miss Katherine Coman will read a paper on ‘* Work for Women in 
Local History.”’ 

Col. T. W. Higginson and Dr. S. A. Green are expected to take part in 
the discussion, 


MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST.. 


Bosron, March 10, 1885. 





ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA: 


Tue regular quarterly meeting will be held at Wellesley 
College, on Saturday, May 16, 1885, at 3 P. M. 


Miss Annie G. Howes will give a report on the “Health 
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Y 98 . = } 1 } . . 
of Women College Graduates,’ based on the statistics se- 


cured by the Association and collated by the Massachu- 


setts Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The train leaves the Boston and Alb: Xallroad station 


P.M, and returning reaches at 7.50 P. M. 


is due in Boston at 6 p. M. Round-trip 


1 iC ? 
at half price, or 36 cents, to 


their names to the Secretary 


from the ‘station the 
Carriages will be provided at a low 
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the account of the March meet- 


of interest as showing a new phase of 


the work carried on by the Association :— 
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members of the 

form a Club for 

the study of Olltical ocience, li small a membership, 
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a formal organization would hardly have seemed desirable, if it 





had not been for two propositions laid hefore the Club: one, 


a letter from Dr, Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, asking 


that a record of the work actually done by the Club be sent 


him at the end of the year for use in a government report on 
the study of history and politics in the United 
other, a generous offer from Miss Marian Flovey, 
furnish the books and money which the 
ro 
president, treasurer and secretary were 
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MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, May 5, 1885. 
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Nasociation of Collegiate Alani. 


The regular meeting of the Association will be held at Packer 
Institute, 170 Joralemon Street, near the City Hall, Brooklyn, 
N. Y, on Saturday, October 31, 

The morning session will open at 10.30 o’clock. Miss 
Heloise EK. Hersey will read a paper on the subject, ‘‘ What has 
the Higher Education of Women yet to do?” Mrs. Mary 
Sheldon Barnes and Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier will open the 
discussion. 

Luncheon will be served at . M. Tickets, one 
dollar. 

Fhe afternoon session will be held at 2.30 o’clock. Reports 
will be made concerning the work of the Association. 

The following papers on ‘Opportunities for Study in 


Europe” will be presented: — 





“German University Towns and Ziirich University,” by Miss 
Ruth Putnam. 

“Art Study in Paris and Concarneau,” by Miss Gabrielle D. 
Clements. 

“Paris and the Sorbonne,” by Miss S. Alice Brown. 

‘Art Study in Paris and London,” by Miss Edith E. Metcalf. 

An informal reception will be held between 4.30 and 5.30 
Pp. M., in the parlors of the Institute. 


An invitation to attend the meeting is extended to all women 


who have graduated from the academic departments of the 


institutions included in the Association. 


Members who desire assistance in procuring a boarding-place, 
and all who wish to secure tickets for the luncheon, are requested 
to communicate af vvce with the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, Mrs. TIT. J. Backus, 57 Livingston 
Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MARION ‘TALBOT, 


Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, Oct. 13, 1885. 
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Association of Wollegiate Alumni. 


THe Annual Meeting will be held at the Hotel Vendéme (private 
entrance on Commonwealth Avenue), Boston, on Saturday, January 23, 1886, 
mae as eR ae 


at 11.30 A.M. 
After the business meeting, which will be devoted to reports, addresses, 


and election of officers, a luncheon will be served. ‘Tickets will be furnished 
on the payment of seventy-five cents, Alumnz intending to be present “are 
requested to notify the secretary before January 22. 

The annual fee of ond dollar is now due, and may be sent to the 
treasurer, Miss Mary H. Lapp, 259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MaRION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
BosTon, Jan. 13, 1886. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1886. 


J?» 
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Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


] ? -Pre. 42H 


Mrs. ELLEN H. RICHARDS. Vassar COLLEGE AND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss LYDIA M. DAME, Boston UNI!IVERsITY, 


President of the Washington Branch, 945 K St., Washington, D.C, 
Mrs. LOUISE McCOY NORTH, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
President of the New York Branch, 1961 Madison Ave., New York. 


Sccrela 


Miss MARION TALBOT, Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Corresponding Secretari¢ 
Miss MARIE D. ELLIOT, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Secretary of the Washington Branch, 1112 M St., Washington, D. C. 
Miss JEANETTE GURNEY FINE, Situ CoLuece, 
Secretary of the New York Branch, 212 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MARY H,. LADD, Cornett Universm . 259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, Wet 
CORA A. BENNESON, Muiciu 
LUCY A. M. BOSWORTH, © 
FRONA M. BROOKS, 
EVA CHANNING, 
Miss KATHARINE COMAN 
Dr. ALMAH J. FRISBY, W 
Miss ADA G. GARDNER, Sum 
iss BERTHA HAZARD, 
Miss ELIZABETH M. HOWE, 
Miss EDITH E. METCALF, Wet 
Mrs. ANGIE WARREN PERKINS 
Miss LUGY G. PEABODY, Bosron UNIVERSICY —. | t. James Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
Miss GRACE W. SOPER, Cornet Universit - . Waltham, Mass. 


Miss M. CAREY THOMAS, CorNe.! NIVERSITY . : . Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miss ADA J. TODD, Syracuse Untversiry . : ete Bridgeport, Conn. 





CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


Tuis organization shall be known as the ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


ARTICLE II. 


The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnw of different institutions 
for practical educational work. 


ARTICLE III. 

Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature, 
from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to the Association, is entitled 
to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on a three-fourths vote of the 
Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths of the members of the Asso 
ciation present at any regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action by the Associa- 
tion shall be given with the call for the meeting. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each member in January. 
Regular members of duly recognized branches shall be exempt from this assessment. 
The president and treasurer are authorized to remit any fee, sud silentio, when they 


deem it advisable. 


ARTICLE V. 


The officers of the Association shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and not less than five directors, who together shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and shall hold their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place, 
and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their number. Five 


members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum, 


ARTICLE VI. 


Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the following provisions :— 
1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumna in its general 


work, while carrying on independent local work. 
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2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna. Graduates who have become regular members 
of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne. 

3. The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice-presidents, and the 
recording secretaries ex officio corresponding secretaries, of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz. Each recording secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. 

4. Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points except 
those hereby specified. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January, at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. Other regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall take place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be called 
by the secretary at the request of the president, or of three other members. | 


ARTICLE VIII. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three fourths of the 


members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given in writing ata 
yious meeting. 


pre- 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


PRESENTED JANUARY 23, 1886. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN.® was organized four years ago with the 


general object of carrying on practical educational work. The special aim of its found- 


ers was to establish solidarity among college-trained women, and aid them to realize 


that the college course is not to be looked upon merely as an experience of the past, 


or as a means of securing a livelihood, but as a preliminary training which should lead 


to a broad sympathy and ready co-operation with the interests of society. 
The written record of the past year will show, in part at least, how far this aim has 
been accomplished, 
No vear in the history of the Asso jation has done more to strengthen the element 


Although no effort has been made to enlarge the membership, 79 new mem- 


of union, 
Five names have been re- 


bers have been admitted, making the total number 432. 


moved from the list through death or other causes. The members are scattered 


throughout the United States, many of them are unable to attend the meetings, but the 


feeling of attachment to the interests of the Association, and of faith in its aims, is 


growing steadily. ; 
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Members who have had an occasional opportunity to share more actively in our 
work than is possible through correspondence, have been so impressed with the stimu 
lus coming from organized action that they have taken measures towards the formation 
of local branch associations. 

The Washington and Baltimore branch is increasing in numbers, strength, and 
activity. The New York Association of Collegiate Alumna was formally organized on 
Jan. 9, 1886. The Pacific Association of Collegiate Alumnew has been auspiciously 
established in San Francisco, and is the means of bringing together the alumna from 
the institutions in our Association who live on the Pacific Coast. We hope that it will 
soon be officially connected with our Association. 

A communication has been received from Philadelphia, stating that several alumnx 
there are hoping to form a branch association, and asking for information regarding 
the necessary preliminary steps. 

The Political Science Club, which was formed directly after the last annual meeting 
of the Association, has Had a year of profitable and interesting study. The members, 
numbering eighteen, are now engaged in an investigation of the subjects, Labor and 
Capital, and Socialism. A member who was in attendance on the session of the 


American Historical Association was invited to give an account of the scope and 


methods of the club. Members in other towns and cities have recognized the impor- 
tance of the issues. presented in this field of thought and action, and have taken mea 
sures to pursue the study systematically. Several members living in Providence have 
organized a club for this purpose. : 
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The Sanitary Science Club is still actively at work, and intends to put into perma- 
nent form the outcome of its investigations, and seeks to extend an interest in the sub- 


ject of home sanitation among the members at large. Early in the spring the club 


issued a circular, giving directions to be followed in case of the appearance of the 
dreaded epidemic cholera. 

The March meeting of the Association was devoted to a discussion of the subject, 
“Work for Women in Local History.’’ As a result of the meeting a club was organ- 
ized under the direction of Prof. Katharine Coman, to encourage the study of local 
history, to render mutual assistance in historic research, and to provide for the preser 
vation of contemporaneous records. ‘The membership of the club is so scattered, that 


concerted study is, of course, impossible. ‘The assistance rendered can only be of the 


most general nature, ¢. g., as to authorities and methods. Each member has her own 
peculiar field of work, usually the history of her native town. 

The principal work of the year accomplished by the Association, as a body, has 
been the completion of the investigation into the health of women college graduates. 
The final report of the Committee on Health Statistics was presented by the chairman, 
Miss Annie G. Howes, at the May meeting. When the work of collating the statistics 
was completed by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the results, together 
with Miss Howes’s report, were published. The pamphlets were distributed among 
the alumnz who had received the original series of questions, as well as those of later 
classes who had joined the Association. Copies were sent to leading medical and 
educational journals, and members living in the principal cities of the country took an 
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active part in presenting the subject to the public through influential newspapers and 
periodicals. The results of the investigation were brought before the American Social 
Science Association, at its session in September, by the secretary” the Association 
of Collegiate Alumna, and their value and importance Were"eMpiiasized by several 
persons present in the audience. <A paper on the same subject, also prepared by the 
Secretary, was read before the Association for the Advancement of Women, at the Con- 
gress held in Des Moines, Iowa, in October. Reference was made to the investigation 
in the report of the Committee on Science, and still further details were given by a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumna, who 
was in attendance on the meeting. 

A regular quarterly meeting of the Association was held at the Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday, Oct. 31. The morning session opened at eleven o’clock. 
The President announced the appointment of Miss H. C. Blake Dr. Emma Culbertson, 
and Miss G. A. Preston as the Committee on Nominations. Miss Heloise FE. Hersey 
read a paper on the question, ‘What has the Higher Education of Women yet to 
Do?” After expressing her belief that the time has come for an honest word about 
the faults of the higher education, Miss Hersey proceeded to describe the object of 
true education, stating that it is to evolve, not to equip. The results of a cavetul 


inquiry as to the relations of the college-trained woman to society were given, and it 


was maintained that over-conscientiousness and a lack of the sense of proportion ar 
the too general and unfortunate results of a college training, 


° 
Miss Hersey emphasized 
the importance of the claims of society and of the amenities of life. 
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and pointed out 





defects in the present educational system which must be remedied before a_ broad, 
philosophic outlook upon life and its work can be secured. Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier, Miss Winnifred H. Edgerton, and others took part in the 
discussion of the paper. The session was adjourned at 12.30 Pp. M., and luncheon was 
served to the members at the Hamilton Club. ‘The Association reassembled at 2.30 
Pp. M. A number of invited guests were in attendance. The President, in opening 
the session, gave an account of the organization of the Association and its aims. Miss 
KF. M. Cushing presented, in behalf of the Treasurer, a statement concerning the 


finances of the Association, and called for contributions to meet the expense of 


printing the health statistics. Miss Marion Talbot described the way in which the 


» 


health-statistics investigation had been carried on, and the results presented to the 


alumna and others. 


Che following resolutions were unanimously adopted : — 


- 
Whereas, The results of the investigation into the health of women college graduates have been 


received with gratification by the members of the Association of Collegiate Alumne; and 
Whereas, Vhe value of the investigation to the Association and to the community is largely due to 


the collaboration of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor; 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz be extended to Col. Carroll 
D. Wright and his assistants for their elaborate collation of the statistical tables, and the many 
courtesies extended by them during the progress of the investigation. 
Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to transmit to Col. Wright a copy of the foregoing 


resolution. 
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The members of the Association of Collegiate Alumna desire to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of the work done by their associate, Miss Annie G. Howes, in securing data concerning the health 
of women college graduates. The wise foresight shown in planning the investigation, the time and 
strength freely and generously devoted to the task, and the patience and fidelity which, undaunted 
by delays and obstacles, have brought it to a satisfactory completion, command our sincere admiration 
and gratitude. 

Reports were presented from the Sanitary Science Club by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
and the Political Science Club by Miss H. E. Hersey. An account of the Local History 
Work, prepared by Miss Katharine Coman, was read by Miss F. M. Brooks. A report 
of the Washington branch was made by its president, Miss L. M. Dame. ‘The following 
papers on “ Opportunities for Study Abroad ” were presented :— 

“ Art Study in France,” by Miss G. D. Clements, read by Miss M.P. Brace. “ Art 
Study in London and Paris,” by Miss E. E. Metcalf. ‘German and German ‘Towns,”’ 
by Miss Ruth Putnam. “ Paris and the Sorbonne,” by Miss S. Alice Brown. Mr. 
Melvil Dewey spoke of the growing importance of libraries as an educational factor, 
and of the need of college-trained women as librarians. The President, in extending 
the thanks of the Association to Dr. and Mrs. Backus for their hospitality and many 
kindnesses, spoke for every member present. The meeting was then adjourned, and 
was followed by a reception in the parlors of the Institute. 

In November the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of Women, 
whose aim is to extend the educational advantages of women, made known their desire 


‘ 


to hear of the work of college-trained women as represented by this Association. Sev 


eral members responded with readiness to this invitation, and prepared short papers 
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describing the history and methods of the Association, which were received with many 
expressions of appreciation. 

The Secretary would call the attention of the Association to a suggestion made by 
The files of college calendars and catalogues in the Boston libraries, and 


a member. 
presumably in those of other cities, are quite incomplete, and it would be well ‘for the 


members to see that these deficiencies are supplied. 
MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 23, 1886. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was held at the Hotel 
Vendéme, Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 23, 1886, at 12 M. The President, Miss A. E. 
Col. Carroll D. Wright, Prof. and Mrs. W. W. Goodwin, 


Freeman, occupied the chair. 
The records of the last meeting were 


and Mr. John Tetlow were present as guests. 
read and approved. ‘The annual report of the Secretary was presented and accepted. 
The annual report of the Treasurer was given in brief, as follows : — 


Total receipts for the year 1885 $416 51 


Total expenditures. ' , ' 395 20 


Cash on hand $21 31 





The annual report of the Washington branch was presented and accepted 

A communication was received asking for the recognition of the New Y 
tion of Collegiate Alumna as a branch, and submit 
organization on Jan. g, 1886. It was unanimousl) 
branch, and the Secretary was instructed to express 
the Association that the New York alumna had tak 
work, 

The following statement was read :— 


The Executive Committee desire to 
ates of the University of California to the | 
Alumne. ‘The request was considered by th 
in favor of granting it. The Executive Comn 
the affirmative, respectfully submit their decision 


Miss Alla W. Foster, chairman of the Subcomm 
mentary statement in relation to the University 
nounced that the matter would come. before 
March meeting. 
The chairman of the Committee on Nominations. Miss H. C. Blake. presented 


of officers for the ensuing year, who were unanimously elected. The Committee 


si 


Nominations also recommended the appointment of an Assistant Secretary and a ( 


pt these recommendations, and on the sug 


gestion of the Committee on Nominations, the following were appointed: Assistant 
oo a ‘ I . 4 i ‘<« . 


mittee on Publication. It was voted to ad 
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Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Howe; Committee on Publication, Miss Grace W. Soper, 


Miss Cora A. Benneson, Miss Alice S. Blackwell, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley Wischnewetzky, Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, Mrs. Khza Putnam Heaton, 
Miss Ella C. Lapham, Miss Kate Stephens, Miss Ida Wood. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards reported the new work undertaken by the Sanitary Science 
Club, in formulating a series of questions for the use of housekeepers and others in- 


} 


terested in home sanitation. A University’ was read by Miss Vida 


D. Seudder. 


‘ol. Carroll right. on ‘in alle \ the President, expressed his 


interest in the Asso lation an if Ork, an ‘ the members of his readiness at 


any time to assist them 1} ting u rrati as they might desire to 
1 ‘ ‘ a RE . 
undertake. He emphasized the importance of the ocial and Poultice al sé AGrkti Gee 


and thou ignificant ; ‘ncouraging the we of the Association had 


> 


tended in lirection. rof. Goodwin s] f the studies carried on by women at 
the Harvard “Annex,” a tated | lief in the higher education of women, and his 


] ] , } . - 
faith that the success of the movement has been such as to lead to even more Oppor- 


tunities { tudy than are now offered. Mr. John Tetlow, master of the Girls’ Latin 


cl lt pon hi ‘xperience in fitting gu for college, and made special refe 
ChOOl, touched UPON Nis Cxpe4n In ntting giris to ICle, Ane peck CICI- 


ence to alleged cases of overwork. The business meeting was then adjourned and lun- 


yy 


cheon Was SCery\ ed. 
MARION ‘TALBOT, 


Secretary. 

















ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


Since the last annual report the membership of this branch has increased from ten 


to twenty-one. Five regular meetings have been held. At the first meeting, held Feb. 
3, 1885, a set of by-laws was adopted, modelled chiefly upon the Constitution of the 
main Association. Papers were also presented at this meeting by Miss mma 5S. 
Atkinson, on “The Object of College Training”; by Miss Sarah H. Woodman, on 
“Technical Education”; and by Miss Clara K. Goodwin, on “The Effect of Multiplied 
Courses in the College”; all of which excited some discussion. 

At the meeting on April 1, 1885, a paper by Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, on 


“The Infant’s Mind,” was read by Mrs. Gertrude B. Darwin: and another, entitled 


“ Intellectual Integrity,” Was presented by Miss Marie LD. K)ltot : b th ot whi h were 
followed by a discussion. 

A special and purely social neeting was held on June 12, 1885, at 1907 Harewood 
Avenue. 

A consideration of the “Health Statistics of Women College Graduates ” was the 
object of the next regular meeting, held Oct. 14, 1885. Miss Agnes M. Lathe treated 
of the reasons for the worry mentioned in the statistics. Miss E. S. Atkinson consid 
ered the causes for the prevalence of nervous diseases there indicated. Miss A. S. 


Rainey showed what had been some of the difficulties in the pioneer work of women’s 
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Mrs. G. B. Darwin spoke of the legacy of disease ; and Miss C. K. Goodwin 
closed with some facts tending to prove the correctness of the statistics. 


colleges. 






The annual meeting was held on Saturday, Jan, 16, 1886. The following officers 

















a were elected: President, Miss Lydia M. Dame; Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Marie 
| D. Elliot. 

The Executive Committee proposed “ Occupations for Women” as the field of 
investigation for the coming year. Each member will make a special study of one of 
the following subdivisions : — 


Nursing, Cooking, Decorative Art, House-furnishing, Architecture, Telegraphy, Type-writing, 
Stenography, Wood-carving, Engraving, Printing, Designing, Cataloguing, Sanitary Plumbing, Horti- 
culture, Raising of Smal! Fruits, Pharmacy, Bee and Silk-Worm Culture, Boarding and Room-furnishing. 
PROFESSIONS. — Theology, Law, Medicine, Authorship, Journalism, book-keeping. 
TEACHING, — School supers ision, Profe ssorship of School Methods, Special Departments, 
Kindergarten, Common Schools, General Academies. 


ARTS. — Stage and Platform, Draughting, Artistic Dress-making, Painting, Music (Piano-tuners). 


The points to be particularly considered are: Talent, Preliminary Education, 





Special Training, how and where obtained, Demand, Remuneration, Advantages, 
i Disadvantages. 
Any assistance which can be furnished by members of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnz will be gladly received. 

Information may be sent to the Secretary of the branch, Miss Marie D. Elliot, 
1112 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





MariE D. ELLIOT, 
(17) Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMN. 


THE New York Association of Collegi 
branch of the Association of Collegiate Alu 
College Library, on Saturday, Jan. g, 1886. 
and encouraging letters were received from others 

A paper by Miss Marion Talbot, summarizing the aims and f the Asso 
ciation of Collegiate Alumna, was presented. After the adoption a constitution, the 
following were elected officers for the year : President, Mrs, Louise McCoy 
North ; Vice-President, Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier: Secretary, Miss Jeanette Gurney 
Fine ; Treasurer, Miss Louise Penfield Langford; Directors, Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
Miss Olga Neymann, Miss Winnifred H. Edgerton, Miss Annie M. Reed, Miss May 
Seymour. 

A plan was submitted for sections, which should meet more frequently, and at the 
close of the meeting two clubs were formed, one for the study of political and social 
science, and the other to consider educational work. 

Alumne eligible to membership in the Association of Collegiate Alumne are cor- 
dially invited to attend the next regular meetin 
A. M., at the Columbia College Library. 


x, to be held March thirteenth, at 10.30 


>? 


JEANETTE GURNEY FINE, Secrefary. 
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NOTES ON GRADUATE STUDY. 


Crus for graduate study have been formed 


and members who cde { 


in connection with the Association, 
esire to form simila 


ir organizations are cordially invited to corre- 


si-—— 


spond with the Sct retaries of the ( 


Sanitary Sctence.—— Miss Marion ‘Tatror, 66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
Political Science. — Miss Bk. M. Hower, 14 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
Local [fistery, — Miss KATHARINE CoMAN, Wellesley, Mass. 

The Society to Encourage Studies at Home gives special opportunities for ad- 


Information may be obtained of the secretary, Miss 
h Street, RB StON. 


vanced study to college 


craduates 
A. E. Ticknor, 41 Marlborou: 


y 
aw) 


Bryn Mawr College was opened in September, 1885, at Bryn Mawr, Penn., ten miles 
from Philadelphia. ‘The group system of studies has been adopted. The College has 
established Fellowships in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology, to be 
annually awarded to graduate students. By them the holder will be entitled to free 
tuition, a furnished room in the College buildings, and the sum of $350 yearly. 
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During the year 1885-86, courses in Histology and Advanced Physiology of Plants, 
Modern Algebra, Old French, Historical Italian Grammar, Greek, and _ Political 
Science have been given for the benefit of graduate students. In the year 1886-87 
graduate courses will be organized in every department. 

Application may be made to the dean, Miss M. Carey Thomas. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology now offers a course of instruction in 
Sanitary Chemistry to students with a sufficient knowledge of analytical chemistry. The 
minimum course includes the examination of air, water, milk, butter, and other articles 
of food. Subsequently, a variety of sanitary problems may be investigated. 


Cornell University extends opportunities for advanced study to its own graduates, 
and to graduates of like standing from other colleges and universities, the tuition 
being free to resident graduates. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


B., Boston University. Syr., Syracuse University. 

C., Cornell University. V., Vassar College 

Kan., Kansas University. Wel., Wellesley College. 

M. 1. T., Massachusetts Institu logy. Wes., Weslevan University. 

M., Michigan University. Wis., Wisconsin University. 

N. W., Northwestern Universit he numerals designate the year of graduation. 
©., Oberlin College. Only such degrees are named as constitute right to 


S., Smith College. ‘ _.gtembership. 
Frances M. Abbott, A. B., V., 81. 5 . 236 N. Main St., Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Jennie Kelley Adams, A. B., V., 75 ; ; : . Woburn, Mass. 
Annette H. Aldrich, A. B., S., °83 . ; ' , , . Freeport, Me. 
Annie E. Allen, A. B., S., 82 . , . . 263 Harvard St., Cambridgepert, Mass. 
Mrs. Belle Capwell Allen, A. B., V.,°74 . , . 153 Warren St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clara P. Ames, S. B., M. I. T., ’82 : Care of Miss Capen, Northampton, Mass. 


Annie T. Andrews, A. B., Wel., 81. ; i ; ; ‘ ; . Champaign, III. 


Lucy C. Andrews, A. B., M., '76 Wellesley, Mass. 


Mary S. Anthony, A. B., S., ’83 ' ‘ Newton Highlands, Mass. 











Helen Arnold, A. B., V.,'74 - ; , j . 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emma S. Atkinson, A. B., B., 82. ‘ . 1112 M Street, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Alice Osborne Atwood, A. B., S.., 7 ) ‘ ; ; 125 Federal St., Salem, Mass. 
See, A ees . . Wellesley, Mass. 
Clementine C. Bacheler, A. B., Wel., ’8 Phys Science Hill, Shelbyville, Ky 
Mrs. Alice Crawford Baily, S. B., Wis.,°75 , : Spirit Lake, la. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, A. B., A. M.. V., °73 and’78, 57 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Charlotte J. Baker, A. B., V., °77 . : : . Akron, Ohio. 
Jane M. Bancroft, Ph. B., Ph. D., Syr.,°77 and ‘S4 rvn Mawr, Pa. 
Helen F. Banfield, A. B., V., °79 119 Montgomery St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Mrs. Carrie Carpenter Banning, S. B., Wis., °77 . Aurora, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, A. B., M., "74 524 Willow Ave.. Hoboken, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary Woodward Barnes, A. b., V., ; ; Lansing, Mich. 
Mrs. Mary Case Barney, A. B., V., 82. . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charlotte C. Barnum, A. B., V., “S1 : . 44 Humphrey St., New Haven, | 
Laura M. Barr, A. B., V.,'79 . ; : , New 

Charlotte C. Barrell, A. B., B.,°S5_. , 342 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass 
Mary R. Bartlett, A. B., Wel.,’79_ . , ; Montgomery St., Boston. 
Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford, Ph. B., M. L., Wis., 74 and ’s2_ . . Portland, Me. 
Katharine Lee Bates, A. B., Wel., ’S : Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates, A. B., B.. “81. 7 Parade St., Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Sarah Glazier Bates, A. B., A. M.. V.. 68 and ‘72. Topeka. Kansas. 
Elizabeth Reynolds Beckwith, A. B., V.,°6S : : , . Stissing, N. Y. 


Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy, A. B., V.,°73. . 80 Garden Place. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Cora Agnes Benneson, A. B., A. M., M.,°78 and °83___ ; Quincy, IIL 
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Mrs. Lydia S. Bennett, A. B., O.,’°62 ; : . Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hattie Biddle, A. B., B., “82. . . 42 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Florence Bigelow, A. B., Wel., °85_ . Walnut Lane School, Germantown, Penn. 
Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, A. B., V.,°75_ . ; . . 13 East 20th St., New York. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, A. B., B.. ’S1 ; ; ‘ : ' ; ‘ Dorchester, Mass. 


Harriet C. Blake, A. B., Wel., ’8o. . ; ‘ ; ; 29 Union Park, Boston. 
Ella L. Boomer, Ph. b., Syr.. ’83 _. ; ; : 250 West 124th St., New York. 
Clara Lena Bostwick, A. B., V.. °83. , : ; ; : Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
Mrs. Lucy A. M. Bosworth, A. B., O., °65 ‘ : ; Forest Gcrove, Oregon. 
Mrs. Haidee Soule Bothfeld, A. B., S., ’S2 ; ‘ , . Newton, Mass. 
maria Fs Brace. A: Bi, Vi; 72. ; ' The Albert, New York. 
Edith Bradford, S. B., C.. °790 . ; . ; . 375 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Elizabeth H. Brewer, A. B., V.,’73. ; Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Alma S. Brigham, Ph. B.. B.. 7°79. : ; W. R. High School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
S. Flora Broadhead, A. b., V., "82 . : ‘ j . Jamestown, N. Y. 
Anne S. Brooks, A. B., S., ‘54 , ; ; ; . . Malden, Mass. 
Esther C. H. Brooks, A. B., S.,’ Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Frona M. Brooks, A. B., S., ’83 ; , : ; ; 64 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 


t 
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Alice I. Brown, S. B., M. I. T., ’84. ; ; : ; ; ; 4 Bradford, Mass. 
Anna R. Brown, A. B., Wel, °83 ' ‘ »  §36 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Etlen Coit Brown, S. B., C., $2 , ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Ithaca, N. Y. 
Elizabeth M. Brown, A. B.. Wel., ’S2 7 ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ; . Woburn, Mass. 
Fanny C. Brown, A. B., A. M., S., "82 and °85 bene sa ; : . Winchester, III. 
Helen Dawes Brown, A. B., V.,°75. ‘ : ‘ , : 42 East rtth St.. New York. 


/ 


Laura H. Brown, A. B.. V., °78 ; ; ; ees i ; : Medfield, Mass. 





S. Alice Brown, A. B., S., ’81 


Mrs. Winifred Learned Brown, A. B., V., ’ 


Alice G. Bryant. A. B., V., 85. 
Marion E. Burke, A. B., V., 81 
Mary S. Butler, Ph. B, A. B., 
Mary Whiton Calkins, A. B., 5., 85 
Carina B. Campbell, A. B., M., °79 

Annie J. Cannon, S. B., Wel., ’84 
Frances E. Case, A. B., V.,’70 

Mary S. Case, A. B., M., ‘84 

Josephine A. Cass, A. B., Wel., So 

Sarah Cecil, A. B., V., 84 : 
Mrs. Lizzie W Champney, A. B., V., 69. 
Eva Chandler, A. B., M., ’7 
Eva Channing, A. B., B.,’77_ .. 
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Melrose, Mass. 

Englewood, N. J. 

; rookline, Mass. 

140 W. Concord St., Boston. 
Fort Ann, N. Y. 

; Penn Yan, N. Y. 

; ‘ , . Woburn, Mass. 
. 262 Henry St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
493 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Holyoke, Mass. 

; ‘ ; Pittsfield, Mass. 
11 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
. Grafton, Mass. 


Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

77 Winthrop St., Augusta, Maine. 
Box 801, Worcester, Mass. 

. Waltham, Mass. 





. Cortland, N. Y. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Stoughton, Mass. 


.Mrs. Kate Foster Sornberger, B. S., M. S., Syr., '78 and ‘81 
Carrie G. Soule, A. B., Wel., ‘80 
Anne C. Southworth, A. B., V., ’82 ; 
Amy M. Stantial, S. B., M. I. T., ‘84. : ' . . Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Louise Brockway Stanwood, A. b., V., 

Marion E. Starr, A. b., V., ’79 

Mrs. Ellen Abbott Stearns, A. b., b., "Si. , , : ; ; Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Kate Stephens, A. B., A. M., Kan., (75 and’78 . ' . Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mrs. Cara Fellows Sterling, A. b., Kan., “53. . Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mary L. Stevens, A. B., S., “84. , ' . Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Gertrude Hardenbergh Stewart, Ph. B., Wis., °73. . ' Lone Rock, Wis. 

Cora Stickney, A. b., Wel., 80. , ; , ; 1622 Locust St., Philadelphia. 

Sarah L. Stilson, A. b., V., "69 . ; , So Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Carrie O. Stone, A. B., B., 84. ; ' 4 Portland St., Lynn, Mass. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, A. B., O., °47. ' : . Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell, S. B., M. S., M., °76 and'77 . ; ' . Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Helen D. Street, A. B., A. M., Wes., 76 and ‘79 _—C; . 580 Congress St., Chicago, Il. 

Abby M. Sumner, A. B., B., ‘77 ; ; : . ’ West Dedham, Mass. 

Phebe T. Sutliff, A. B., V., 80 . ; ; j ; s ; ; ; . Warren, Ohio. 

Susan F. Swift, A. B., V.,°83 ; : , ; . Amenia, N. Y. 

Mrs. Alice Mead Swing, A. B., O.,’79_—,. ; . :, ; , . Fremont, Neb. 

Marion Talbot, A. B., A. M., B.,’8oand’82_.” ; . 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Lucy Tappan, A. B., V., "80. : ; , ’ . Gloucester, Mass. 

Clara H. Thackray, A. B., V., 80. ’ ; 391 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


M. Carey Thomas, A. B.,C.,°77_ ' ; ; , : , . Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


Evanston, Ill, 


309 N. 6th St., Burlington, Ia. 





Helen E. Thompson, A. B., V.,’°78 . ; ; : ‘ ; Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Haven Thirkield, A. B., B.,’80 : ‘ . Clark Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
Elsie C. ‘Tiemann, A. B.,S., ’84 ’ : ; . 127th St. and Riverside Ave. New York. 
Annie E. Tilton, A. B., S., °83 33 Prospect St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


Ada J. Todd, A. B., A. M.,Syr., ’80 and '83 . , : , ° Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mary A. Todd, A. B., B.,’79_ ' : ; . 9 Violet St., Lynn, Mass. 
Carrie W. Trask, A. B., B., ’83 ° ‘ : . ' : ‘ . Gloucester, Mass. 
Marie Louise Tuck, S. B., Wel., ’83 , ‘ ‘ . Germantown, Penn. 
Helen Tuxbury, A. B.,S.,’So . ; : , : ; ; ‘ ; Greenfield, Mass. 
Martha G. Tyler, A. B., Wel., 83. . ., ' : . 80 E. 53d St., New York. 
sway OO ‘ ‘ Belmont, Mass. 


Mrs. Jennie Cushing Underwood, A. B. . 
Mrs. Cornelia P. Upham, S. B., C.,’74. : ' : Hotel Westland, Boston, Mass. 
Alice Whittemore Upton, A. B., Wel., 83 ; ; ‘ : ‘ ; E. Jaffrey, N. H. 
Anna Van Vleck, A. B., A. M., Wes., '79 and ’82 . : . 314 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
Mrs. Mary Shearer Van Vieck, A. B., B., 783 . , ; ; ‘ . Andover, Mass. 
Helen P. Wadleigh, A. B.,Wel..’79  . west - + 17 Beacon St., Boston. 
Cornelia C. Walch, A. B., V., 83. . 25 Wethersfield St., Hartford, Conn. 
May C. Walker, A. B., Wel.,'83 ‘ ‘ : Royal Normal College, London, Eng. 
Mrs. Rosanna B. Walker, A. B., O., 55 . ' ; . . Spencer, Mass. 
Mrs. Carrie Todd Walters, A. B.. B., 80, 47 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, England. 
Mrs. Dora Hileman Waring, A. B., V., °71 ; ‘ , j ‘ ; . Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Nettie Munson Warner, A. B., O., “80. ; ; 5 ; Wellington, Ohio. 
Helen Warren, A. B., V., 82 . : : : . . . . Stamford, Conn. 
Margaret P. Waterman, A. B., Wel., ’81 . ‘ : j ‘ ; . Gorham, Me. 
Carrie M. Watson, A. B., Kan., °77 . « SS 2 6 4 Terr 
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Mary C. Welles, A. B., S., 83 ' . Newington, Conn. 


Mrs. Amanda Pomroy Wells, A. B., V..°74_ . ; ; Quincy, Il. 
E. Blanche Wentworth, A. B., V., ‘80 . §6 North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Sarah E. Wentworth, A. B:, V.,’79. ‘ ; : Hampton, Va. 
Nettie E. Wetherbee, A. B.,S., 80 . Lock Box 489, Rutland, Vt 
Mrs. Florence Tucker Wheeler, A. B., V., 70. East 7th and Mohawk Sts., Oswego, N. Y. 
Jessie F. Wheeler, A. B., V., 82. ; Mechanicville, N.Y. 
Clara White, A. B., V.,*69  . j : 124 Amity St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Cornelia F. White, A. B., A. M., V.,°75 and ‘80 . Mt. Auburn Inst., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elizabeth M. White, A. B., V., “82 . . : . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Lizzie D. White, A. B., Wel.,’81_. : + St. James Ave., Boston. 
Laura R. White, S. B., M., °74 : : Manchester, Ky 
Mary A. White, A. B., S.,°83 . ‘ ; . srookline, Mass 
Dr. Adaline S. Whitney, A. B., A. M., V.,°73 and ‘8: 124 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
Mary W. Whitney, A. B., V., 68. , Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mary E. Whipple, A. B., Wel.,’79_ . . . Worcester, Mass 
Mary B. Whiton, A. B., S., 79 Packer Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, S. B., C.. ‘we. 1207 () St., Washington, D. C. 
Abby G. Willard, A. B., S., °83 Colchester. Conn. 
Charlotte R. Willard, A. B.. S. "83. : Auburndale, Mass. 
Agnes F. Williams, A. B., A. M.. B.. ‘77 and ’S2 . . 16 Portland St., Providence, R. I. 
Alice Williams, A. b.,’76. : ; ;, . . 9 W. 30th St.. New York 
Mrs. Annie Palmer Williams, A. B.,S.,°79 ' : . 46 Cioseanbien St.. Boston. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky, B. L., C., 82, gist and Myrtle Sts.. W. Philadelphia 
Clara G. Wolcott, A. B;, S., 83 ' 


. ; ; . 246 Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass 





ida Wood, A. B., V.,'77 . ; , 2035 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Caroline A. Woodman, A. B., V., °7 . , ; . Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Sarah H. Woodman, A. B., Wel., *s1 . 1104 L St., Washington, D. C. 
Jessie M. Woodward, A. 8., V.,°77. . Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kate Shepherd Woodward, A. B., 5.,°35. ; . 135 Montague St. Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth, A. B., V.,’7o0 . 3) Rumford St., Concord, N. H. 
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Laura J. Wylie, A. B., V.,°77. . : ; Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jennie A. Yost, A. B., V., '33 ; , ; . . Waterloo, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIANSHIP AS A PROFESSION 


COLLEGE-BRED WOMEN. 


— bY — 


Mertvi, Dewey, A. M. 


Librarianship means to-day quite a different thing from what it meant 
twenty years ago. Only the few who have given the subject special atten- 
tion are aware of its present status. If I were to speak at once of library 
work as a profession for college women, most of you would be thinking of 
something quite different from what I have in mind. We shall progress 
faster, therefore, if you will follow me in finding out what librarianship means 
to-day and more exactly what this work is, before we discuss its special 
adaptability. 

I might tell you at once, without taking time to get to a common stand- 
point, about the clerical work of large and small libraries and about many 
technical details, but as college women, considering so important a question 
as a life work, you will certainly prefer to get a broader view of the field. 

You must think of the library, whether popular or scholarly, circulating or 
reference, as an essential part of our system of education. Whatever it has 
been in the past, this is what it is to be in the future and, while it will still 
do a great work in furnishing innocent recreation, even this feature will be 
utilized to develop the taste for better books, thus making the main work of 
educating and elevating the more practicable. 

Let us look first at the present machinery for general education. 
Their most enthusiastic admirer does not claim that the public schools can do 
more than teach the masses how to read intelligently and the mere rudi- 
ments of arithmetic and writing, with possibly a little geography, hygiene and 
training of hand and eye. Most children must become bread winners before 
they are really taught to take the author’s meaning readily from the printed 
page; not merely to pronounce the words like a parrotoras a bright child 
may be taught in an afternoon to pronounce a phonetically spelled language 
like Italian. In fact, with all the millions we are spending on our public 
schools and all the pride we take in them, we seem to be losing ground. In 
1870 less than 15 per cent were unable to write, but in 1880 this ugly item 


had grown to 17 per cent. Some reply that this illiteracy is caused by the 
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great tide of immigration ; but explaining the cause still leaves the fact that 
we are each year falling behind. The man with an income of $1,000 and liv- 
ing expenses of $1,100 is sure to find breakers ahead, unless he can somehow 
reverse the relations. In a country where suffrage is universal and where it 
is conceded that the ballot cannot be taken away from those who already 
have it, this problem is the gravest, and thoughtful men familiar with 
its details have studied it deeply. 

There are two great obstacles in the way of elementary education, to the 
removal of which earnest men and women are giving time and strength and 
money. Those best qualified to judge tell us that at least a year of the 
school-life of every child who passes through our public schools is worse than 
wasted on compound numbers, our so-called “system” of weights and meas- 
ures, and that this year would be saved by the complete adoption of the in- 
ternational or metric system, which is merely our ordinary arithmetic applied 
to all other measures as it now is to our currency. While there are the widest 
international, commercial and economic reasons for this reform, the mem- 
bers of the American Metric Bureau are chiefly interested in the question 
from this educational side. 

The second great obstacle is our absurd spelling, which scholars agree is the 
worst on the planet. In trying to learn this, two or three years more are worse 
than wasted. A few years ago it required some hardihood for an educated 
man to declare himself in favor of simplified spelling, but since the founding 
of the Spelling Reform Association in 1876 every prominent student of Eng- 
lish living, both American and foreign, has conceded that scholarship, as well 
as common sense, requires the change which is quietly but steadily going 
forward. Each year the Philological Society of England and the American 
Philological Association, the two fully representing the English scholarship of 
the world, commit themselves anew to the reform and agree ona gradually 
growing list of changes which they recommend for immediate adoption.’ 
Here, as in metric work, while there are other weighty reasons for the re- 
form, it is really carried on by those chiefly interested in the welfare of the 
masses, freedmen, Indians, Chinese, immigrants, criminals, and all the un- 
fortunates, who by the present system are shut out from the priceless privi- 
lege of reading. 

With these two great obstacles removed, we shall easily gain something 
each year on illiteracy and, like the man who has reduced his expenses below 
his fixed income, we can look forward to a brightening future. 

But even then the masses can get from the public schools not much infor- 
mation or culture, but only the simplest tools which if rightly used will en- 
able them to educate themselves by reading. 

Of old it was only the learned few who could read; most of the world were 
limited to conversation. Now, we are told this is an art more rare than mu- 
sic, and only the educated few are able to converse: but, except the illiter- 


*To those interested full information will be sent on application to the Secretary of the Spelling Reform Asso- 
cation, Melvil Dewey, Columbia College, New York. 
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ates, everybody reads. Less and less from the living voice, from pulpit or 
rostrum, and more and more from the printed page are people getting their 
ideas and ideals, their motives and inspiration. As we study the question, it 
becomes clear that the difficulty and expense of reaching the people by the 
voice, and the cheapness and permanence of print make it necessary, if 
we are to educate and elevate the masses and make their lives better 
worth living, that we should in some way put in their hands the dest reading. 
I say the best, for reading is not necessarily good or elevating, although it 
will certainly average much higher than conversation, for much greater care 
is taken in preparing matter for print. The labor and cost bring into activ- 
ity the law of the survival of the fittest. But if good books average much 
higher than good conversation, the same rule makes bad books more 
powerful for evil; i.e. when ideas good or bad get into book form they are 
apt to become vastly more potent and we have thusa double reason for our 
missionary work: to give the good reading for its own sake and also as the 
best means to drive out and keep out the bad. ‘To teach the masses to read and 
then turn them out in early youth with this power and no guiding influence, 
is only to invite the catastrophe. Human fashion they are quite as likely 
to get the bad as the good and the down hill road is ever easiest to travel. 

The world agrees that it is unwise to give sharp tools or powerful weapons 
to the masses without some assurance of how they are to be used. Even 
George Washington got into mischief with ,his first hatchet. You remember 
the strong words of Carlyle: — 

‘Readers are not aware of the fact but a fact it is of daily increasing mag- 
nitude, and already of terrible importance to readers, that their first, grand 
necessity in reading is to be vigilantly, conscientiously select; and to know 
everywheré that books, like human souls, are actually divided into what we 
may call sheep and goats — the latter put inexorably on the left hand of the 
judge ; and tending, every goat of them, at all moments, whither we know, 
and much to be avoided, and if possible, ignored by all sane creatures.” 

And this need of guidance is emphasized by the thoughtful words of Fred- 
eric Harrison : — 

‘Every book that we take up without a purpose is an opportunity lost of 
taking up a book with a purpose —every bit of stray information that we 
cram into our head without any sense of its importance, is for the most part a 
bit of the most useful information driven out of our heads and choked off 
from our minds. It is so certain that information, that is, the knowledge, the 
stored thoughts and observations of mankind, is now grown to proportions so 
utterly incalculable and prodigious, that even the learned whose lives are 
given to study can but pick up some crumbs that fall from the table of truth. 
They delve and tend but a plot in that vast and teeming kingdom, whilst 
those whom active life leaves with but a few cramped hours of study can 
hardly come to know the very vastness of the field before them, or how infini- 
tesimally small is the corner they can traverse at the best. We know all is 
not of equal value. We know that books differ in value as much as diamonds 
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differ from sand on the sea shore, as much as our living friend differs from a 
dead rat. We know that much in the myriad-peopled world of books — very 
much in all kinds —is trivial, enervating, inane, even noxious. And thus, 
where we have infinite opportunities of wasting our efforts to no end, of 
fatiguing our minds without enriching them, of cogging the spirit without sa/és- 
fying it, there, I cannot but think, that the very infinity of opportunities is 
robbing us of the actual power of using them. And thus I come often, in my 
less hopeful moods, to watch the remorseless cataract of daily literature which 
thunders over the remnants of the past, as if it were a fresh impediment to the 
men of our day in the way of systematic knowledge and consistent powers of 
thought : as if it were destined one day to overwhelm the great inheritance of 
mankind in prose and verse.” 

The children of another generation will see nothing specially wonderful 
about the telephone or electric light. So we, born to the constant sight and 
use of books, seldom stop to think what a miracle they are. As distinguished 
from the brute the savage has the divine gift of speech. And when we think 
that the vibrations of the air started by the vocal chords, convey to another 
the workings of the human soul, we no longer wonder that speech has been 
looked upon as the direct gift of the Almighty, a power too wonderful to have 
been invented by man. And when a step higher the image of his Maker 
learned to make the spoken word permanent on wood or stone or clay, that 
is, had discovered the art of writing, we do not wonder that the savage was 
ready to worship the chip that could talk or the bit of paper that unaided 
made a complete communication. ‘To one who had never known of writing, 
has there been anything in the history of the world so wonderful as a modern 
book ? 

To communicate our ideas we use the voice; to send them farther than the 
voice will reach or to preserve them for future reference, we write ; to multi- 
ply them so that we may speak to many people in different places at the same 
time, we print. But mere printed matter is not a book in the best sense, any 
more than mere talk is an address. The name book seems to imply that its 
contents were worthy of communication and multiplication and of carrying to 
a distance and above all, of preservation. You recall how well Ruskin says 
this: — 

‘‘ But a book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry it 
merely, but to preserve it. ‘The author has something to say which he per- 
ceives to be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, no 
one has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one else can say it; he is bound to 
say it, clearly and melodiously if he may, clearly, at all events. In the sum of 
his life he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, manifest to him; this 
the piece of true knowledge, or sight which his share of sunshine and earth 
has permitted him to seize. He would fain set it down forever; engrave it on 
rock, if he could; saying, ‘this is the best of me; for the rest, I ate and drank, 
and slept, loved, and hated, like another; my life was as the vapor and is 
not; but this I saw and knew: this if anything of mine is worth your memory.’ 
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That is his ‘ writing ;’ it is, in his small human way, and with whatever degree 

of true inspiration is in him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a ‘ book.’”’ 

And remember that of late years the printing press has called to its aid 

graphic methods, color, form, the curves and coordinates of geometry and the 

many photographic processes, so that in many cases the book makes the 

author’s meaning clearer and more easily understood than would be possible 

for a score of authors with the living voice. In proof of this consult some 

recent statistical atlas or the profusely illustrated volumes in science. Or 

take this very point of illiteracy: —here is a map of the country in which is 

indicated by the darkness of the shading the amount of illiteracy in each sec- 

tion. Or to be more exact, here is a page with the list of all the states at 

the left, followed by columns representing each decade of this century, with 

the dates at the top of the page. Running across this page, opposite each 

state, is a curved line indicating by its height above the ruling, the per cent- 

age in that state that cannot write; for each year the rise and fall of the lines 

show the fluctuations geometrically. A similar line in red opposite the 

same state in the same way shows the percentage that cannot read. Thus 

on this single page, at a glance, is told with geometrical accuracy, conveying 

| to the mind a clearer idea than would figures (in some such charts, indeed 

the figures are also inserted), the amount of illiteracy for the whole country ; 

or for any given year, by reading down the proper column; or by reading 

across, the condition of any given state during the whole century; or, by con- 

sulting the intersections of these columns as on a railroad time table, the con- 

dition of any place, at any time. No amount of oral statement could begin 

to give so clear an idea as a few minutes’ study of these two pages. Similar 

methods are being applied to almost every subject of human interest. Simi- 

larly the recent photographic processes have made exact pictures and all 

kinds of illustrations so cheap that a modern book, as compared with those of 

the last century, is like a modern lecture on science in which every point is 

illustrated by experiments performed before the listener or by pictures thrown 

upon the screen with a lantern, when compared with a mere oral statement 

which, however skillful the word painting itself and however clearly defined 

in the mind of the speaker were all the ideas of objects referred to, sim- 
ply could not reproduce them as clearly in the mind of the listener, 

Let me add a few brief sentences from men whose opinion of the value of 

books will have infinitely more weight than any words of mine: Emerson says: 

“Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A company of 

the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked out of all civil countries, in 

a thousand years, have set in best order the results of their learning and wis- 

dom. ‘The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of 

interruption, fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which they did not uncover 

to their bosom friend is here written out to us, the strangers of another age.” 

And his friend Carlyle adds : 
‘“Of the things which man can do or make here below, by far the most 
momentous, wonderful, and worthy, are the things we call books.” 
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Cicero says :— “ Books are the food of youth, the delight of old age; the 
ornament of prosperity; the refuge and comfort of adversity; a delight at 
home, and no hindrance abroad; companions by night, in traveling, in the 
country.” 

Let me also quote from Lord Macaulay’s review of Montagu’s Bacon :— “The 
great minds of former ages. ‘The debt which he owes to them is incalculable. 
They have guided him to truth. They have filled his mind with noble and 
graceful images. They have stood by him in all vicissitudes; comforters in 
sorrow, nurses in sickness, companions in solitude. Their friendships are 
exposed to no danger from the occurrences by which other attachments are 
weakened or dissolved ; time glides on; fortune is inconstant; tempers are 
soured ; bonds which seemed indissoluble are daily sundered by interest, by 
emulation, or by caprice. But no such cause can affect the silent converse 
which we hold with the highest of human intellects. ‘That placid intercourse 
is disturbed by no jealousies or resentments. There are the old friends who 
are never seen with new faces, who are the same in wealth and poverty, in 
glory and in obscurity. With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there 
is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. Demos- 
thenes never comes unseasonably. Dante never stays too long. No differ- 
ence of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No heresy can excite the horror 
of Bossuet.”’ 

To this testimony of orator and historian I add that of science inthe words 
of Sir John Herschel: “If I were to pray for a taste which should stand me 
in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading. Give a man this taste, andthe means of gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands a 
most perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the best 
society in every period of history — with the wisest, the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. You make hima 
denizen of all nations, acotemporary of all ages.” 

And how happily does William Ellery Channing express his appreciation : 
“In the best books, great men talk to us, with us, and give us their most 
precious thoughts. Books are the voices of the distant and the dead. Books 
are the true levelers. They give to all who will faithfully use them, the soci- 
ety and the presence of the best and greatest of our race. No matter how 
poor I am; no matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my 


obscure dwelling, if learned men and poets will enter and take up their 


abode under my roof,— if Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of 
paradise; and Shakspere open to me the world of imagination and the work- 
ings of the human heart, and Franklin enrich me with his practical wisdom, 
— I shall not pine for want of intellectual companionship, and I may become 
a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the best society in the 
place where I live. . . . Nothing can supply the place of books. ‘They are 
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cheering and soothing companions in solitude, illness, or affliction. The 
wealth of both continents could not compensate for the good they impart. 
Let every man if possible, gather some good books under his roof, and obtain 
access for himself and family to some social library. Almost any luxury 
should be sacrificed to this.” 

And so I might go on quoting these pregnant paragraphs till all our time 
was gone, but these few suggestive words will be to you as good as many. 
We shall not get our estimate of the value of good reading too high. 

Reading is a mighty engine, beside which steam and electricity sink into 
insignificance. Four words of the five are written: “it will do infinite”: It 
remains for us to add “ good” or “ill.””. What can wedo? Good advice and 
example, encouragement of the best, addresses, all these help, but no one 
questions that the main work is possible only through the organization and 
economy of the free public library. Many have practically accepted this fact 
without clearly seeing the steps that have led to it. It is our high privilege 
to live when the public is beginning fo see more than the desirability, the ab- 
solute necessity, of this modern, missionary, library work. With the founding 
of New England it was recognized, though opposed to the traditions of great 
powers in church and state, that the church alone, however great its pre- 
eminence, could not do all that was necessary for the safety and uplifting of 
the people. So side by side they built the meeting-house and the school- 
house. ‘The plan has had a long and thorough trial. None of us are likely 
to question the wisdom of bringing the school into this prominence, but 
thoughtful men are to-day, more than ever before, pointing out that a great 
something is wanting and that the church and the school together have not 
succeeded in doing all that was hoped or all that is necessary for the com- 
good. ‘The school strarrs the education in 


o 


childhood ; we have come to a point where in some way we MUST carry it on. 


mon safety and the common 


The simplest figure cannot be bounded by less than three lines; the lightest 
table cannot be firmly supported by less thana tripod. No more can the tri- 
angle of great educational work now well begun be complete without the 
church as a basis, the school as one side, the library the other. ‘The pulpit, 
the press, and wide-awake educators everywhere are accepting this doc- 
trine. ‘There is a general awakening all along the line. ‘The nation 
is just providing in the congressional library a magnificent home 
for our greatest collection of books; the states are passing new and 
more liberal laws to encourage the founding and proper support of free 
libraries; individuals are giving their means for the establishment of 
these great educational forces, as never before; as witness Walter New- 
berry’s three millions to| Chicago, Mrs. Fiske’s million and a half to Cor- 
nell University, Enoch Pratt’s million and a half to Baltimore, Judge Pack- 
er’s half million for the library of Lehigh, Andrew Carnegie’s proffered 
quarter million to Pittsburg, not to mention the hundreds of smaller gifts 
which have marked the last few years. New and beautiful buildings are 
being rapidly provided; new libraries are being started at the rate of one to 
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three each week; old ones are taking on new life and zeal, the Sunday 
school and church libraries are organizing to enlarge and make their work 
more effective, and a great field of usefulness at present hardly realized is 
opening in this special direction; the schools are being brought into direct 
and active relations with the local public libraries. To one studying this 
great problem, the air is full of the signs of the time. As with the free 
school, so again, New England is leading in adopting the free library and thus 
completing the triangle, but herexample is being followed with constantly 
increasing rapidity. 

It is settled that this work is to goon. The problem is how to make the 
money and effort given to it productive of the best results. 

To the success of any library various elements contribute : — location ; build- 
ing, with its furniture, fittings, conveniences and attractions for readers; reg- 
ulations; the books themselves. But the great element of success is the 
earnest, moving spirit which supplies to the institution its life. This should 
be the librarian, though often the one who bears that name is little more than 
a clerk and the real librarian will be found as the active member of the 
trustees or the committee, or possibly not officially connected with the library. 
Such a librarian will shape the other factors very largely. Without him it is 
unlikely that they will be all they ought to be. 

It has been proved so often that it is an axiom among us, that under the 
best management a given amount of money or number of volumes can be 
made to do double the good that can be done by the same amount under the 
old conditions and poorer methods. The old library had two things in com- 
mon with this ideal library of which I am speaking. It was a collection of 
books and it bore the name “library.” Otherwise the two are as different as 
daylight and darkness, but as these shade into each other at dawn so of 
course there are libraries representing all the intermediate steps. Dut let us 
take a type of the old and the new. 

The old was located in an out-of-the-way street, specially inconvenient to 
the majority who might want it; the building was unattractive; dark, damp, 
cold, unventilated and ingeniously inconvenient ; many of the books were on 
shelves so high as to require a ladder, were covered with dust, in shabby 
bindings, protected often with shabbier paper covers, soiled, torn and in gen- 
eral discouraged in appearance; unused public documents, old school-books, 
etc., nearest the door; the more attractive works in the attic or cellar; the 
shelves unlabeled; the books without numbers on the back and possibly with 
none inside, and put on the shelves haphazard as they had come in, or in a 
classification so coarse that a reader seeking matter on a minute topic might 
require a week to look over the disorganized mass of literature in which he 
may, or may not find something that he wishes; its catalogues and indexes 
were chiefly conspicuous by their absence, or were so meager, unreliable, and 
so destitute of clear grouping that the only way to find what was wanted was 
to read the whole catalogue. The library was open an hour or two now and 
then, and closed evenings, holidays and vacations, for annual cleaning or for 
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almost any excuse — on busy days, because no one had time to come ; on holi- 
days, because the librarians also wanted those days for rest ; finally and most 
important the old type of librarian was a crabbed and unsympathetic fossil who 
did what he was forced to do with an air that said plainly he wished you 
had n’t come, and a reader among his books was as unwelcome as the prover- 
bial poor relation on a long visit. It is a sorry picture, but by no means 
wholly fanciful. In many places those who knew would pronounce it a study 
from life. 

Contrast all this with the library as it should be and in many cases will be. 
Placed centrally where it is most accessible to its readers; the building and 
rooms attractive, bright and thoroughly ventilated, lighted and warmed, and 
finished and fitted to meet as fully as possible all reasonable demands of its 
readers; the books all within reach, clean and in repair; those oftenest 
needed nearest the delivery desk, labeled and numbered; arranged on the 
shelves so that each reader may see together the resources of the library on 
the topic which he wishes to examine kept constantly ready for inspection ; 
with simple and complete indexes and catalogues to tell almost instantly if any 
book or pamphlet wished is in the building; open day and evening through- 
out the year and in charge of librarians as pleased to see a reader come to 
ask for books or assistance as a merchant to welcome a new customer; anx- 
ious to give as far as possible to each applicant at each visit that book which 
will then, and to him, be most helpful. 

These are the facts. The old library was passive, asleep, a reservoir or 
cistern, getting in but not giving out, an arsenal in time of peace; the libra- 
rian a sentinel before the doors, a jailer to guard against the escape of the 
unfortunates under his care. The new library is active, an aggressive, edu- 
cating force in the community, a living fountain of good influences, an army 
in the field with all guns limbered; and the librarian occupies a field of active 
usefulness second to none. 

Is all this possible, practical, probable? Or is it a day dream of an enthu- 
siast? Review with me very briefly the past ten years. 

In every great movement there is a long, slow growth till the idea ripens 
and some special step is taken which marks an epoch. We date the new li- 
brary movement from August, 1876, when, taking advantage of the Centennial, 
a hundred leading librarians were called together in a four days convention 
where it was found that the time was ripe and the American Library Associa- 
tion was founded to carry on that important part of the movement which 
demanded national organization of librarians. Its work has been successful 
beyond our expectations and we begin the second decade with the avowed 
determination to double its great usefulness. Similar conventions followed 
in New York, London, Boston and Cambridge, Washington and Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Lake George, and July 7, 8, 9, and ro, 1886 we meet again 
at Milwaukee. This Association, or as the busy librarian always names it, 
the A. L. A., has acquired a marked reputation for the large amount of hard 
work done at its sessions, the profitable discussions and the admirable spirit 





and earnestness which characterize its officers, members and working com- 


mittees. 
In summing up a long editorial on one of our meetings, the Christian Union 


gave the following deserved compliment, which encourages us to cultivate at 
each meeting the rare art of doing a great deal of profitable work in a short 
time: ‘The discussions of the American Library Association are notably 
pointed and often lively. There is less formality and much less garrulity 
than is commonly found in conventions. The librarians well understand 
the value of moments, and many of them cultivate the art of expressing in 
two minutes what it commonly takes ten to get uttered.” 

At the Philadelphia meeting was received the first copy of the “ Public libra- 
ries in the U. S. A., their history, condition and management, special report, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education.” ‘This was a cyclopedia of 
library information, the best available at that time and the 1187 pages of the 
first volume included the list of 5000 public libraries in the United States, 
containing 300 volumes and upward. ‘This was another evidence of the grow- 
ing interest which had led the National Bureau of Education to recognize their 
importance and to make libraries one of the most important sections of 
the Bureau, which each year includes library statistics in its report and has 
already published or has in hand, a number of valuable pamphlets concern- 
ing libraries. It has been proposed to create at Washington a special Bu- 
reau in charge of library interests under a competent officer, who shall devote 
himself wholly to promoting and guiding the founding of libraries and in- 
creasing the usefulness of those already started. Without doubt, this work 
will soon be done by the government or by an association employing a per- 
manent, paid secretary. 

The third significant beginning was the Library Journal, the first number 
of which also came from the printers during the sessions of our first conven- 
tion. This was to give the means of monthly communication between those 
most interested in library progress, or, as it has been sometimes called, “a 
monthly conference in print.” ‘Twenty leading librarians made up its edito- 
rial board and it was made the official organ of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and, at the London meeting a year later, of the British libraries as 
well, The Journal has been, like the Association, preéminently practical. 
‘Ten volumes have been completed and minutely indexed and a set is the es- 
sential foundation of every collection on libraries, and a work that even a 
poor library finds it true economy to buy at the outset. 

Thus in the Association and Journal two great library wants were at once 
supplied. But some of the most important work was impracticable for either 
a learned society or a magazine. ‘lhe corner stone of all this modern library 
movement has been cooperation, thus securing vastly better results at 
greatly reduced cost. ‘This work included the examination of the multitude 
of blanks, records, and technical appliances and devices connected with books, 


cataloguing, indexing, etc. ‘The A. L. A. Cooperation committee gave much 


time and labor in consolidating the general experience into tangible results, 
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so that each might stand on the shoulders of all his predecessors, utilizing 
every valuable experiment and experience. To make all these practical, it was 
necessary that these improved devices should be manufactured and distributed 
in large enough quantity to secure low prices. Of some articles, perhaps a 
hundred were made and sent out as called for to a hundred different libraries, 
each understanding that it was to report to the makers any points in which it 
seemed possible to improve it. These criticisms and suggestions were kept 
together in numbered envelopes and as the time approached for making a 
second supply the committee carefully considered them, making such changes 
as this added experience had shown to be wise. In this way year by year 
closer approximation has been made to perfecting all the technical machinery 
which is vastly more extensive than any one unfamiliar with the subject would 
dream. As a result a new library starting to-day, may send a postal card to 
this Library Bureau in Boston asking for whatever it needs, e. g., for a com- 
plete card catalogue outfit for their library, and secure at a great saving of 
time and expense a more perfect set of appliances than would have been pos- 
sible ten years ago had they given six months to the preparation of specifica- 
tions and supervision of the work by mechanics who had never done the same 
before. It was also necessary that there should be published many things val- 
uable to libraries but which no regular publisher would undertake ; that there 
should be a headquarters or exchange where libraries and cataloguers, assist- 
ants or librarians could be brought together to their mutual advantage. All 
this work was started in the same offices with the Library Association and 
Library Journal and is constantly increasing its field of activity and use- 
fulness. 

In the same offices in Boston were the headquarters of the American Met- 
ric Bureau and the Spelling Reform Association and after the mere hint I 
have given, you will understand that it was no accident that brought these 
five interests into the same suite of rooms but that each was an essential part 
in a clearly defined scheme for meeting the demands of popular education. 

Thus the Association, the Journal and the Bureau divide the work ; but for 
the fourth important factor we had to wait ten years, i. e. for the School for 
the training of librarians. 

If you consider the circumstances you will see how grave a difficulty will be 
removed after the Library School to be opened next year is in complete oper- 
ation. At present, though recognizing fully the importance of librarianship 
and its rank as a profession and the fact that with the best methods and 
profiting by the sum of previous experience at least double the good may be 
accomplished, and that it is possible to secure this advantage only by a tech- 
nical training, one is confronted by the fact that there is absolutely no provision 
for such training or instruction in either the science or art of librarianship. 
The demand is only for experienced librarians and the candidate is met by 
exactly the old and famous condition of keeping out of the water till he is an 
expert swimmer. If he tries to secure his training by joining the staff of 
some library, a series of lions are.in the way. 
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1. No library sufficiently combines in itself the many things the learner 
needs. To get any breadth of views and to avoid the ruts to which an appren- 
ticeship in a single library is so subject he must manage to spend his time in 


\a series of the best institutions. 


e.-Being untrained, he has to begin at the bottom of the ladder at little or 
no salary. If he is able and willing to make sucha beginning, when he learns 
this department well it is impossible to advance him till some one above him 
dies, resigns, or is discharged and while deserving promotion it may be years 
before the most appreciative trustees can grant it. Again, it is directly 
against the interests of the library itself to change the work just when the 
learner has mastered one subject and made himself specially valuable. Asa 
result, the learner absorbs not a little about librarianship but receives real 
training in only one of the many departments. In all libraries of sufficient 
life to make their teachings of value, the librarian and experienced assistants 
and cataloguers are too crowded with their regular work to give time to im- 
proving the education of their help and training assistants for other libraries. 

If one stays long enough and carefully observes everything that goes on 
about him and improves every opportunity to see something of other depart- 
ments, he comes in time to quite a familiarity with most of them, but is exactly 
in the position of a man who has worked about a single engine for years and 
has come to know it well but has never had opportunity for comparative study 
nor has received systematic instruction in mechanical engineering. A libra- 
rian who should attempt not only to explain but to give the reasons for all his 
methods would require much more than twenty-four hours per day to answer 
the applicants that continually come to all prominent librarians for help. 
The most courteous librarian can not find time for more than a trip through 
his departments with a running commentary on his methods. ‘To an expe- 
rienced fellow worker this has great value, for he has the necessary technical 
knowledge to understand what he sees and profit by it, but to a beginner is 
like educating an engineer by walking through machine shops. Even if one 
can command the time and money to make extensive travels, visiting all the 
better libraries here and abroad, he still finds the great want of technical 
training unsupplied. 

We have looked these grave difficulties in the face for ten years and the 
one solution possible is about to become a fact. 

At the Buffalo meeting of the American Library Association it was 
announced that Columbia College had directed a Committee of seven 
‘Frustees to consider the establishment of such a school. From the ensuing 
discussion I will read a few extracts which will make clearer the views of 
leading librarians as to the need of such training and may suggest some 
other means of getting started in the profession to those who cannot attend 
this school. 


Dr. Wm. F. Poole of Chicago, whom you all know as the author of the 
famous Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature and who has probably helped 
start more libraries large and small than any other American, opened the 
discussion. I quote only part of the summary. 
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‘‘ New libraries are springing up all over the Western states, and librarians 
are appointed from the local candidates, who have had no library experience 
of any sort. Scarcely a day passes in which one or more of these tyros does 
not come to my library for information; and I am always glad to give them 
such help as I can —but how little they can take! They have the impres- 
sion that they can learn in one day all they need to know. I have spent an 
hour in explaining the simplest details of library management, and then 
found, by putting some test question, that the person I had been trying to 
instruct had understood little or nothing of what I had been talking about. 
[ usually tell these people frankly, at the start, that they will not understand 
the explanations I should make until they have some practical experience in 
library work. If they will come to the library and work for a month, reading 
up in the meantime the theory of the subject, they will be in a condition to 
receiye some oral instruction. Several persons have accepted this proposal, 
and have worked without pay in our regular corps of attendants. At the 
end of a month they have begun to appreciate how much there is to learn 
in order to be a competent librarian, and are put in a way of making some 
progress by themselves. ‘There is no training school for educating librarians 
like a well managed library. There is a dearth at present of trained 
librarians, who, at moderate salaries, are willing to take charge of small 
libraries, and grow up with them. Of trained cataloguers there is a still 
greater dearth. I am constantly receiving applications for them, and they 
are not to be found. ‘The few persons in the country who follow this work 
as a specialty are constantly engaged. It is a duty, I think, which the larger 
libraries owe to the profession, to attach to their cataloguing departments a 
corps of competent young persons to learn the art of cataloguing; for the 
work can be learned no where else than in a large library. The service they 
would render would be sufficient to pay for their instruction. We can 
scarcely blame the managers of libraries for appointing as their librarians 
persons who have had no experience in library work, when there are not 
trained librarians enough to supply the demand. We cannot blame them 
for not having their libraries catalogued, when there are not cataloguers 
enough to do the work.” 

Mr. Bb. Pickman Mann said of present facilities: — ‘I have lived in Cam- 
bridge and Boston fourteen years. and have tried to learn all the details of 
library work in vain.” 

Mr. J. L. Whitney, assistant librarian of the Boston Public Library and for 
many, years in charge of its great catalogue department, said: — “It is an 
endless trouble to instruct volunteers one ata time. I have found it a weari- 
ness and a loss.”’ 

Mr. C. A. Cutter, author of the famous “ Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue,” 
now editor of the Library Journal, said: —‘*‘ Undoubtedly it is well that a 
librarian should have worked in a library ; there are some things which he will 
never understand unless he has. But any one merely employed as assistant 
in a large library is likely to be assigned to one particular department, and 
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to understand that only. And, even if his chief takes care that he shall have 
variety of work, he only learns the methods of one establishment; and as 
those are probably all determined upon before he goes there, he only learns 
them by rote, and, unless he is unusually philosophic, never thinks of the 
reasons for them. No one is thoroughly fit to have charge of a library who has 
not pursued some comparative study and learned to reason about what he does. 
This discussion reminds me of something that occurred lately in our town. 

‘*A young man in Winchester wished to become a civil engineer. When he 
left the High School he was advised by his uncle, who was himself a civil 
engineer in Buffalo, to come here and begin at the bottom of the profession, 
that is, as chainman, and gradually work up, if he could. He didso. At the 
end of a year his uncle said to him, ‘You know now what engineering is ; 
you have become familiar with the practical details, and you have begun to 
find out how little you know and what you need to know. Now go to a pro- 
fessional school and study the theory. There are men of both sorts among 
us, — those who have learned only by practicing the profession, and those 
who have been taught in the schools; and I have always noticed that the reg- 
ularly educated men get the best positions and the best salaries,’ ”’ 

Mr. C. W. Merrill, librarian of the great Cincinnati Public Library, said : — 
“T should have been glad to have been told things I have had to learn by 
experience. Our teachers are taught in Normal schools; let us have libra- 
rians taught in a Library school.” ‘To this Mr. S. S. Green of Worcester 
one of the best known and most successful librarians added :—‘ I remem- 
ber that the matter of trying to have facilities provided for training and 
educating persons wishing to become librarians was talked over at length 
by the gentlemen and ladies who went to the conference of librarians 
in London in i877. ‘They held long conversations on shipboard regarding 
the subject, and it was generally considered very important that such facili- 
ties should be somewhere provided. On our return I wrote to Professor 
Winsor, urging him to try to make use of the opportunities afforded by his 
connection with Harvard College to interest that great institution in under- 
taking such a work, and his connection with librarians to interest in the 
scheme the managers of libraries in Boston and its neighborhood, thus secur- 
ing the means to seekers after information of getting at the experiences of 
librarians through lectures, etc., and practical training in libraries. 

The matter now under consideration has been frequently discussed at 
meetings of this Association; if not publicly, certainly in the conversation of 
librarians attending them, and by librarians when they have met on other 
occasions than these meetings. It is very desirable that there should be 
some such school as that the establishment of which is contemplated by 
Columbia College. ‘There certainly can be no doubt that it would be of solid 
advantage to persons wishing to become librarians to have the opportunity of 
listening to the experiences of the best librarians, speaking on their special- 
ties. It is better that their instruction should come from several rather than 
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from one librarian, and that they should be protected from narrow views 
which would follow instruction in a single library. 

Columbia College, one of the greatest universities of the country, can cer- 
tainly be trusted if it undertakes to give instruction, to give good instruction.” 

In 1884 Columbia College, at a full meeting of its Trustees, and after 
considering the subject a year, voted to establish as one of the regular 
courses of the University, a School of Library Economy. I will not take 
time to give you the details of the plan which has been worked out in con- 
sultation with many of our ablest librarians who are deeply interested in the 
success of the new school. It aims to give to its pupils, during either its 
short three months course of active instruction or the full two years which in- 
cludes actual library work under the daily supervision of the teachers, what- 
ever will do most to fit them for successful librarians, cataloguers or assistants. 
It is wholly practical and includes no more of the historical and antiquarian 
than is necessary to illustrate modern methods. ‘The school is also technical 
and duplicates no part of the college course and attempts no instruction in 
languages, literatures, science or art except as its bibliographical lectures dis- 
cuss the side of each subject that the librarian most needs to know. ‘Those 
who are interested can get a pamphlet with full information by sending their 
address to the School of Library Economy, Columbia College, N. Y., and I 
will not attempt even to summarize the matter so easily obtainable in print. 

I have spoken thus far of the missionary and popular side of libraries, but 
there is another side as distinct as is the university from the common school. 
To some of you this scholarly work will be more attractive than the popular. 
The library is the real university of the future, not simply for the people but 
for scholars. Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel; and in the Academy, the 
Lyceum and the Porch, the pupil was continually with the master; but the 
printing press has changed all this and to-day many an earnest disciple has 
never seen the face nor heard the voice of his master, but has received his 
teachings entirely through the printed page. 

Of late years the college library has been taking an entirely new position. 
Of old it was attached to the chair of some overworked professor or put in 
charge of the janitor and opened four or five hours per week in term time 
only. Now it is being raised to the rank of a distinct university department ; 
there are professors of bibliography, of books and reading, and at Columbia 
we have for the first time a chair of Library Economy.- The libraries are 
being made as accessible as the traditional college well, some of them open- 
ing from 8 A. M. to 10 P.M., including all holidays and vacations; they are re- 
ceiving endowments, e. g., the million and more to Cornell University, Prof. 
Horsford’s great gift to Wellesley, Judge Packer’s half million to Lehigh, 
and the long list of funds given to Harvard, the Phoenix gift to Columbia, 
and so I might go on with hundreds of illustrations ; new and beautiful build- 
ings, some fire-proof, all vast improvements over what was thought sufficient 
in the last generation, are going up, e. g., Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Oberlin, University of Michigan and soon. In New York 
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City alone three splendid collegiate library buildings have just been finished ; 
for the General Theological Seminary, Union Theological Seminary, and our 
own at Columbia which has cost over $400,000 and already we plan for an 
enlargement. The colleges are waking to the fact that the work of every 
professor and every department is necessarily based on the library; text 
books are constantly yielding their exalted places to wiser and broader 
methods; professor after professor sends his classes, or goes with them, to 
the library and teaches them to investigate for themselves and to wse books, 
getting beyond the method of the primary school with its parrot-like recita- 
tions from a single text. With the reference librarians to counsel and guide 
readers ; with the greatly improved catalogues and indexes, cross-references, 
notes and printed guides, it is quite possible to make a great university of, a 
great library without professors. Valuable as they are in giving personal in- 
spiration, they can do little in making a university without the library. Just 
as truly as we found in popular education that the real school for the mass of 
people and for all their lives except early childhood, was the library, so in the 
higher education the real university is a great library thoroughly organized 
and liberally administered. 

So library work offers to you two fields analogous to the work of the public 
school teacher and the college professor. Many libraries largely combine 
these functions. ‘The types would however be, for the one the college library 
or the reference library for the use of scholars; for the other the popular 
circulating library among the people where the librarian is in hourly contact 
with her constituency of readers, advising, helping and elevating their lives 
and exerting a far-reaching influence for good not to be exceeded in any pro- 
fession open to women or to men. 

Both the Scholars’ and the People’s Libraries offer to women both employ- 
ment and a profession. Whether what is done in the library is called merely 
employment or a “ profession,’ depends less on the work than the spirit in 
which it is done. The janitor does “library work,” yet I can conceive of 
his doing it with so much intelligent interest in the results that he would bet- 
ter deserve to rank as a member of the profession than some librarians. No 
one questions that the best work, e. g. of the great libraries of Boston and 
Cambridge, has already attained to the rank of a profession, and no one claims 
that all the library work now being done deserves so dignified a name. We 
will use the words “work” and “profession” to indicate the types, though 
there is so large a middle ground where they merge into each other. ‘The 
professional work is also on two planes which I will call, for want of better 
names, mental and moral, these again being combined in various proportions 
in different persons. On the mental plane I put all those who do the work 
from a personal ambition to make a reputation or to gain a higher salary. It 
is the plane of most business men, lawyers, etc. On it librarianship is the 
business conducted primarily for the comfort and advancement of the libra- 
rian. These motives are those of the great masses of laborers in all fields 
and ambition and mere intellectual industry often secure much excellent 
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work of a high grade, but never of the highest. Very often they build better 
than they know and do greater good than was intended, just as a man may 
drain a tract of low land from purely selfish motives in making it available 
for cultivation, but without having once thought or cared for it, he may by 
so doing have improved the sanitary condition of a hundred neighboring cot- 
tages. His credit is only for what he aimed to do. 

In the library profession, the best work will always be done on the moral 
plane, where the librarian puts his heart and life into his work with as 
distinct a consecration as a minister or missionary and enters the profession 
and does the work because it is his duty or privilege. It is his ‘“‘ vocation.” 
The selfish considerations of reputation, or personal comfort, or emolument 
are all secondary. 

In every library there is a class of mere routine work, physical and clerical, 
copying, covering books, pasting in labels, giving out and taking in books, 
replacing on the shelves and a hundred details that may be well done by 
any intelligent and faithful clerk. This employment commands only the 
very small pay of overcrowded clerkdom, or even less, as there are always 
those looking to the higher positions who are willing to do this work 
temporarily at a merely nominal salary in order to get the needed experience 
and as a stepping-stone to something better. In this side of the work we 
are not specially interested except as it serves as a screen by which the best 
material is sifted out for the real work. Yet in itself it is one of the 
pleasantest avocations for a woman fond of books. As a result the supply 
of this grade of help at low prices will always exceed the demand. 

This great work is only fairly started. Its rapid growth needs to be 
eulded in the best channels. Leaders are wanted. Certainly in this pro- 
fession there is most room at the top, but good privates are wanted as well 
as ofticers, for if they have the natural ability and earnestness they may grow 
into leaders ; if not, they are perhaps as well off here as anywhere in the rank 
for which nature has fitted them. 

‘There is a large field of work for college-bred women in promoting the 
founding of new libraries, infusing new life into old ones, or serving on 
committees or boards of trustees where their education and training will tell 
powerfully for the common good. Active interest of this kind may fairly be 
expected of every college graduate. 

In the more direct work for which salaries are paid there is an unusually 
promising field for college girls and in few lines of work have women so 
nearly an equal chance with men. There is almost nothing in the higher 
branches which she cannot do quite as well as a man of equal training and 
experience; and in much of library work woman’s quick mind and deft 
fingers do many things with a neatness and despatch seldom equaled by 
her brothers. 

My experience is that an increasing number of libraries are willing to pay 
for given work the same price, whether done by men or women. Yet why 
are the salaries of women lower? In all my business and professional life I 
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have tried to give woman more than a fair chance at all work which I had to 
offer. Experience has taught me why the fairest employers, in simple justice, 
usually pay men more for what seems at first sight the same work. Perhaps 
these reasons may help you to avoid some of the difficulties. 

1. Women have usually poorer health and as a result lose more time from ill- 
ness and are more crippled by physical weakness when on duty. The diffi- 
culty is most common to women, as are bright ribbons and thin shoes and 
long hair, but it is a question of health, not of sex. <A strong, healthy woman 
is worth more than a feeble man for the same reason that a strong man gets 
more than a weak woman. 

2. Usually women lack business and executive training. Her brothers 
have been about the shops and stores and in the streets or on the farm hear- 
ing business matters discussed and seeing business transacted from earliest 
childhood. ‘The boys have been trading jack knives and developing the busi- 
ness bumps while the girls were absorbed with their dolls. It would be a mir- 
acle at present if girls were not greatly inferior in this respect and it is this 
fact which accounts for so few prominent chief librarianships being held by 
women. But this is the fault of circumstances, not necessarily of sex, and 
women who have somehow got the business ideas and training and have 
executive force are getting the salaries that such work commands. When 
girls have as good a chance to learn these things, I doubt not that they will 
quite equal their brothers and will keep cash and bank accounts and double 
entry books for their private affairs. A man brought up girl-fashion, as not 
a few are, proves just as helpless on trial and as a result gets only a 
“‘woman’s salary.” 

3. Lack of permanence in her plans is one of the gravest difficulties with 
women. A young man who enters library work and later thinks of a home 
of his own, is stimulated to fresh endeavors to make his services more val- 
uable. Many a young man’s success in life dates from the new earnestness 
which took possession of him on his engagement. But with women the prob- 
ability or even the possibility that her position is only temporary and that 
she will soon leave it for home life does more than anything else to keep her 
value down. Neither man or woman can do the best work except when it is 
felt to be the life work. ‘This lack of permanence in the plans of women is 
more serious than you are apt to realize. If woman wishes to be as valuable 
as man she must contrive to feel that she has chosen a profession for life and 
work accordingly. Then she will do the best that is in her to do as long as 
she is in the service and if at any time it seems best to change her state, the 
work already done has not been crippled by this “temporary” evil. 

4. With equal health, business training and permanence of plans, women will 
still usually have to accept something less than men because of the consider- 
ation which she exacts and deserves on account of her sex. If aman can do 
all the other work just as well as the woman and in addition can in an emer- 
gency lift a heavy case, or climb a ladder to the roof or in case of accident or 
disorder can act as fireman or do police duty, he adds something to his direct 
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value just as a saddle horse that is safe in harness and not afraid of the cars 
will bring more in nine markets out of ten than the equally good horse that 
can be used only in the saddle. So in justice to those who wish to be fair to 
women, remember that she almost always recéives, whether she exacts it or 
not, much more waiting on and minor assistance than a man in the same 
place and therefore, with sentiment aside, hard business judgment cannot 
award her quite as much salary. There are many uses for which a stout cor- 
duroy is really worth more than the finest silk. 

The natural qualities most important in a library are accuracy, order (or 
what we call the housekeeping instinct), executive ability, and above all ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm. 

Library work is of two kinds, though both are often done by the same person 
in smaller libraries. The Reference and Loan work requires chiefly skill in 
meeting people, finding out exactly what they wish (or often better what they 
need) and tact and skill in answering their infinite variety of questions. Some 
do admirable work of this kind and lack the qualities essential to’a good cat- 
aloguer, while some quiet, shy women who would be simply worthless in 
meeting the public are invaluable in the accession and catalogue departments 
where patient, scholarly accuracy and rapid, steady work are more important 
than tact and affability. Inthe smaller libraries the successful candidate must 
combine the qualities needed in the reference and catalogue departments, but 
in the larger organizations there is room for those strong on either side 
though lacking on the other. | 

The education needed is the best attainable; a college training to begin 
with if possible; the wider reading and study in addition the better, for 
absolutely every item of information comes in play. It is specially important 
in most reference libraries to know German and French. Italian, Spanish, 
Latin and Greek are valuable but in most cases much less important than Ger- 
man. <A general acquaintance with history and literature, specially English 
and American, and with literary history, is essential and at least a smattering 
of the sciences is important. ‘Trifling as it may seem, a very legible hand- 
writing, free from flourishes, shading and fashionable “ individualities”’ is 
practically more important to most applicants for library positions than a 
half dozen sciences; but in most cases the library hand has to be acquired 
as a part of the technical library education which includes bibliography and 
library economy. I have already given you a hint as to this technical field 
in speaking of our Library School. 

We greatly prefer college-bred women in selecting new librarians: 1. 
Because they are a picked class selected from the best material throughout 
the country. 2. Because the college training has given them a wider 
culture and broader view with a considerable fund of information all of 
which will be valuable working material in a library as almost nowhere else. 
3. Because a four years’ course successfully completed is the strongest 
voucher for persistent purpose and mental and physical capacity for pro- 
tracted intellectual work. 4. Chiefly because we find that the training of 
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the course enables the mind to work with a quick precision and steady 
application rarely found in one who has not had this thorough college drill. 
Therefore we find it pays to give higher salaries for college women. 

I said that this great work is in its infancy; that our great need is 
workers. At the same time one of our constant trials is the number of appli- 
cants to whom we can wisely give no position. Shall I mention some of the 
people we do not want? There is no room for those who wish to take up 
library work simply because they fancy it to be easier and more agreeable to 
one who is fond of books and cultivated society ; because it will give such a 
good chance to read; or because there seems to be nothing else to do and so 
they try to get in a library. In fact, the work is not easy except in some 
small libraries where the pay is still easier, and though surrounded constantly by 
thousands of books which are handled during all the working hours there 
is hardly any occupation which gives so little opportunity to read. Our tra- 
ditional motto is: ‘The librarian who reads is lost.” Of course I am speak- 
ing now of working hours, ‘The librarian who does not read at other times is 
certainly lost to growth. There is no place for those who are seeking chiefly 
for good salaries. ‘The average pay of librarians is much too small, though 
happily it is increasing year by year as the importance of the work is more 
generally recognized and as workers deserving more pay are increasing. But 
the people who command the highest salaries are exactly the ones who do 
that higher grade of work which is done for its own sake and not for pecu- 
niary reward. So fortunately the better pay is attainable only after one has 
done the better work and there is absolutely no attraction for salary-hunters. 

While there is great difference among libraries the average hours of ser- 
vice are about eight per day. Our own rule is that 2,000 hours of actual 
library work or ten months of 200 hours each make the year, leaving two 
months vacation. Many small libraries are open only part of the day but the 
salary is usually cut down even more than the hours. Libraries that are open 
on holidays and evenings usually close all the routine departments so that 
only a part of the staff need be on duty. 

The salary to women for the first year is seldom more than $500 and at 
present few have grown to over $1,000, though here and there $1,200 to $1,500 
are paid to women of experience. But there is no reason why a woman can- 
not do the same work for which our leading librarians receive $3,000 to $5,000 
and I have no doubt that as women of education, thorough technical training 
and experience come forward the salaries will rapidly increase. For this high- 
est grade work the demand exceeds the supply and will grow steadily with 
the new development of the library system. If one finds many more well paid 
positions for teachers, there are vastly more competitors for each of these pla- 
ces than for that of the trained librarian. After careful study it seems to me 
that to an earnest woman of superior ability the library field already offers in 
its present period of rapid growth as good an opening financially as teaching. 

While library work is no sinecure it is peculiarly fascinating to almost 
every person of culture that undertakes it, and it is common to hear of the 
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refusal of much higher pay for other work. The constant contact with the 
best minds of the world as represented by their books, is at once a keen pleas- 
ure and a direct profit as shown in the wide general culture which results. 
While the hours of actual service seem longer and the vacations shorter, I 
believe in something like a hundred cases where I have inquired, every 
teacher who has also tried library work agrees that it avoids much of the 
nervous strain and the wear and tear of the class room and of the direct respon- 
sibility for pupils and that physically the library is less exacting than the 
shorter hours of the school. The librarian has no lessons to prepare out of 
hours; she escapes the bad air of crowded rooms and the anxiety for pupils 
sent to school because unmanageable at home. In the library all the courses 
are elective, for only those come to whom it is a pleasure. As many of you 
know by experience, the strain of teaching is not in imparting information to 
those eager to learn but in trying to force it into the minds of those who 
would gladly escape it. As compared with the work of the physician, the 
librarian avoids the night work and contact with suffering and misery which 
often exhausts the vital forces more than the direct professional duties. In 
fact there is hardly any occupation that is so free from annoying surround- 
ings or that has so much in the character of the work and of the people which 
is grateful to a refined and educated woman. 

Compare this work with that of the clergyman or teacher whose fields of 
usefulness are universally put in the first rank: The clergyman has before 
him for one or two hours per week perhaps one-tenth or one-twentieth of the 
people in his parish. Not so many indeed when we remember how there 
are often little struggling churches of a half dozen denominations where 
one strong church could do all the work much better. Beyond this very lim- 
ited number for this very limited time the clergyman is dependent on the 
slow process of personal, parochial calls. I yield to none in my appreciation 
of the great work which he does and do not forget the constant stream oi 
good influences coming from his daily life and the many direct efforts he puts 
forth; but I am speaking now of-his work as a preacher and of the limits 
which circumstances seem to set to it. 

The teacher has a larger proportion of her constituency in the earlier 
years, but only for a few hours a day and only in the months when schools 
are in session. It constantly happens that just as the teacher becomes deeply 
interested in a bright, promising boy or girl and feels that here is an oppor- 
tunity to develop a strong character by patient work, the child comes and 
says: “Teacher, I am not coming to school any more. I am going to work 
in the factory,” or, “I am going to help mother at home.” For the great 
majority the work of education is hardly begun before the necessities of 
life take them away from the teacher’s influence. 

But the earnest librarian may have for a congregation almost the entire 
community, regardless of denomination or political party. Her services are 
continuous and in the wide reaching influences of the library there is no 
vacation. When a bright boy or girl has been once found and interested 
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and started, he is almost sure to continue under these influences all his life. 
It has been found entirely practicable for a skillful librarian thus to reach 
and interest people who have never been in the habit of reading; to lead 
readers into new and more profitable fields, and to create a thirst for better 
books. In fact the number of ways in which people can be helped is only 
equaled by the power and lasting character of this influence which comes 


from good books. Recognizing these facts there are preachers who are 


looking to the adoption of the library profession as a way to spread the Master’s 
word even more effectively than in the pulpit; and there are teachers, whose 
whole hearts have been given to the cause of popular education, who are 
eager to enter this newer field, because they recognize in it a still wider 


opportunity. 

Is it not true that the ideal librarian fills a pulpit where there is service 
every day during all the waking hours, with a large proportion of the com- 
munity frequently in the congregation? Has she nota school in which the 


classes graduate only with death? 
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The regular meeting will be held-on Saturday, May 15, 1886, at 3 Pp. M., in the Margaret 
Cheney Reading Room of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. The subject 
before the Association will be “ Physical_ {Training in Preparatory Schools,” and it is hoped 
that there will be a faH and free discussion of methods by which the Association may 
extend its influence in this direction. 

At the meeting held on March 13, the Association voted to admit graduates of California 
University to membership. The Pacific Association of Collegiate Alumne, having its head- 


quarters in San Francisco, was accepted as a branch association. Communications may be 
eiddressed to the president, Miss Sarah Dix Hamlin, Mich. Univ., 1606 Van Ness Ave., San 
Francisco, or the secretary, Mrs. Ella H. Slate, Cal. Univ., Berkeley, Cal. 
The paper on “ Woman’s Work at Oxford,” presented at the last annual meeting by Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, may be found in the Christian Union of April 29 and May 6. 


MARION TALBOT, Secrelary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, May 4, 1886. 
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Nsasociation of Collegiate Alumni. 


The regular quarterly meeting will be held at Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penn. (ten miles from Philadelphia), on 
Saturday, October 30, 1886. 

The morning session will open at 11 o'clock. A _ report 
will be received from the Committee appointed in May to pre- 
pare acircular on “ Health in Preparatory Schools.” ‘The special 
topic for discussion will be ‘The Physical Conditions under 
which School-Girls work.” 

Members are urged to offer such suggestions as will serve 
to make the future work of the Association, in this important 
direction, both practical and effectual. 

Through the hospitality of the College, luncheon will be 
served after adjournment. 

The afternoon session will be held at 2.30 P.M. A paper 
on “The Endowments and Needs of Women’s Colleges,” by Miss 
Frances M. Abbott, of Concord, N. H., will be presented, and 


followed by a discussion. 





Trains leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 10.15 
A.M. and 1.45 P. M., and return at 4.48 and 5.38 P. M. 

All members who expect to attend the meeting will please 
send their names to Miss Ida Wood, 2038 Spring Garden Street, 


Philadelphia, before October 26. 


The Secretary requests members to notify her at once of 


changes in address. 
MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1886. 
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Street Station, Philadelphia, at 
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and Bryn Mawr at 4.40, 4.48 and 5.35 Pp. M. 


ALICE E. FREEMAN, 


/ ) estdent. 


MARION TALBOT, 


SCCHe “ary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, Oct. 25, 1886. 





THE RELATION OF DIET TO SCHOOL-LIFE 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 


on October 30, 1886. 


By MISS L. M. DAME. 


In these days, when dyspepsia may almost be called the national ail- 
ment, there has, of course, been no Jack of literature on the subject of food 
and diet ; the medical world talks much about it, and a recent English work 
makes the statement that more than one half of the diseases embittering 
the later years of life, in the middle and upper classes, arise from avoidable 
errors in diet. Nearly every month there appears a new book on “ Food 
for Infants,” or a “ Manual on Dietetics,” or a volume of “ Lectures on 
Dyspepsia,” plenty of attention being paid to the earliest and latest stages 
of man’s development, but none at all to the question of diet for growing 
boys and girls in those years when their thoughts are on their mental train- 
ing, and their intellectual processes seem more important than their diges- 
tive apparatus, which works without special attention. 

Besides this, notwithstanding the efforts of the Health Food Company, 
there seems to be extreme indifference on the part of the general public to 


any study of food, and the majority prefer to abide by the dictum of the 





French cook rather than by that of the highest medical authority, which is 


too often not practical. Under such circumstances, it is not strange if we 
find the conditions under which the average school-girl works, in regard to 
food, far from satisfactory. 

As the days of Dotheboys Hall are over, and the boarding-school 
mistress who soaked the toast in warm water to avoid the expense of butter, 
exists only in the fiction of the past, it is safe, I think, to leave the matter 
of food in boarding-schools to the honesty and good sense of those having 
charge of such institutions. With the growing habits of luxury in this 
country, no school that catered to the wealthy classes could afford to pro- 
vide insufficient food, and most reputable schools, for their own honor, must 
furnish ordinarily healthful food. It is in the day-school that the great 
work fee reform lies. 

Dr. Fothergill. of London, in his recently published ‘“ Manual on 
Dietetics,” devotes but nine pages to the subject, “ Food in Youth and 
Adolescence”; but in this chapter he makes the following statement: 
“When children are but day-scholars, they share the family fare, and the 


get both sufficiency and variety.” If 


watchful maternal eye sees that they 
this remark could be relied upon as truth in this country and in our public 
schools, the question of food for school-girls would cease to have a practical 
interest for teachers of day-schools, like myself. Unhappily, in my section 
of the country, at least, “the watchful maternal eye” does not seem to be 
open at breakfast-time, for one of the most common occurrences is to 
find a school-girl attempting to do mental work on an empty stomach. 

In any large day-school there must be many girls who come from a 


distance ; on bright mornings it is a temptation to walk —a mile, or two 


perhaps— after a breakfast comprising only a cup of tea or coffee and a 


couple of rolls. Following the long walk come two or three hours of 
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mental work, and by the end of that time the girl is faint and exhausted, 
suffering from headache, perhaps, and wondering why she feels so miser- 
able. Then she eats a lunch of bread and pickles, very likely with a little 
rich cake and jelly, and thus fortifies herself for the remaining work of the 
day. When school is over she walks home to a late dinner, studies all the 
evening, and retires in the neighborhood of midnight. If she is an ambi- 
tious girl she may stand such a course forsome months, but towards spring she 
is entirely worn out, and talks of malaria; lives on beef-tea and quinine, leaves 
school before the end of the year, and her parents and friends say, ‘‘ School 
is too hard for her, and it’s a wonder more girls don’t break down.” 
Most of us have known this young lady, or some of her near relatives. 

[f the pupil were a boy, and were training for a boat-race, everybody 
interested would see that he was put into regular training for it; but for the 
American school-girl and the intellectual race nobody seems to think any 


. 


cirl is left to work under bad 


special regimen is necessary, and the average g 
sanitary conditions, to sleep in a poorly ventilated room, to divide her time 
as she wishes, to take little or no exercise ; and as to food, to eat what she 
pleases, and when she pleases, and as she pleases. 

Dr. Farquharson, for many years medical director at Rugby, says 
emphatically : * Little children probably do not require meat once a day, but 
growing lads, working hard both with brain and muscle, require a liberal 
allowance of nitrogenous food, and will hardly be satisfied with the old: 
fashioned breakfast of tea and bread and butter. To these must be added 
something of a more nourishing character, and actual flesh may be varied by 
fish, bacon and eggs, which need not be in large quantity, but good of its 
kind and well prepared.” 


To the efforts now being made by physicians and others toward a vege- 


tarian diet, we cannot be blind; but while for many people cereals and milk 











may be sufficient, I cannot think they are so for growing girls engaged in 


mental training more or less severe. Carpenter expresses the belief that, 
“while a vegetarian diet is capable of producing the highest physical devel- 
opment, in most cases a certain proportion of animal food is by no means 
injurious, and seems rather to favor the highest mental growth.” 

A story is told of four girls, — an English, a German, a French, and an 
American girl,— who were taken toa restaurant and told to call for the article 
of food each liked best. The English girl called for roast beef, the German 
girl for sauer-kraut, the French girl for paté de foie gras, and the American 
girl for pink ice-cream! I fear this illustrates only too well the American 
school-girl’s love for the unsubstantial in food. 

Climate and early habits have much influence on the desires of appetite ; 
so I suppose the school-girl in Florida or Louisiana craves a different diet 
from her sisters in Maine or Minnesota, as the surrounding climate chen 
fail to influence the demand for food. 

Most boarding-schools have stringent rules against the buying and eat- 
ing of confectionery, and even college circulars have seen fit to forbid this 
indulgence. The appetite of healthy youth needs no stimulating by sweet- 
meats. Perhaps half the pleasure girls take in candy and bonbons arises 
from their being forbidden fruit. Indulgence in sweetmeats, they should be 
taught, not only paves the way to dyspepsia in later years, but it creates a 
habit of self-indulgence which no course of medical treatment can cure. 

The day of vinegar and slate-pencils for the sake of imparting an 
interesting pallor is gone by, and the knell has been rung over chewing- 


” still continue to crowd our 


gum, but Byron’s “ bread-and-butter misses 
schools, and I believe it more necessary to guard against insufficient food 


than improper food. If the mother will not look after it, the teacher must : 


and it sometimes happens that a word from the teacher will have more 








weight than whole sermons from the mother on the same subject, and this, 


though a fearful thought in its responsibility, is very encouraging to the 
teacher in any efforts toward reform in such directions as these. 

There is, of course, danger in a public school of seeming to trespass on 
the domain of home; there is danger, too, of finding among one’s pupils 
some girl who, through poverty, is not able to have nourishing food at home, 
and these are the very people who would most resent interference. How- 
ever, we shall find it difficult to obtain facts which may teach us how to rem- 
edy these evils without taking some risks of this sort. Within the past few 
weeks I have gathered the following statistics from among a class of forty 


girls, varying in age from sixteen to twenty :— 


First morning, 9 without breakfast, 2 without lunch. 
Second ‘“ oe e oe 7 
Third e.* ” <9 . 
Fourth “ es " es " 


I then omitted a few days and again took statistics, with the following 


results : — 
Kirst morning, 3 without breakfast, o without lunch. 
Second “ 2. - a? ee s 
Third “ .* . Oo 
Fourth “ 2 - I . 
Fifth ” 4 e = I “ 
Sixth . 2 * eos . 
Seventh ** a Oo . 
Kighth ‘ cat ' ein ” 


If a brief weather report could be given together with these figures as 


to breakfasts and lunches, it would be seen that the days when the number 


of small eaters was large were days when the air was heavy or muggy, the 








weather being a factor which should not be overlooked in investigations like 


these. 

[In an inquiry into the matter of lunches one day, I discovered that two 
brought pickles, two cake only, one fruit only, three bread only, and one 
cake and fruit only; the rest brought sensible lunches, and I conclude that 
the maternal eye watches over the lunch, if not over the breakfast. Indeed, 
in the matter of lunches, in many large private schools in New York and 
other cities, it is customary to provide a warm lunch at noon for the pupils, 
so that each girl is obliged to eat at that time. I am told that this custom 
has spread so extensively that some fashionable schools vie with one another 
in the elegance of their lunches and the style with which they are served. 
There may thus be danger of running into the opposite extreme. 

There is great need. for reform in the matter of hasty meals. Girls 
study late at night, and ought, very wisely, to be allowed to sleep as long as 
possible, but this often necessitates a hurried meal in the morning. From 
inquiries made among the same forty girls, I learned that twenty spent not 
more than fifteen minutes at table at breakfast, and ten less than ten 
minutes. Piano practice before breakfast is a custom that cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

In every case where a girl persists in saying that she cannot eat a 
breakfast, I make special investigations; I sometimes recommend a little 
exercise before breakfast, and inquire into the ventilation of the sleeping- 
room. In case of girls who habitually bring no lunch, I insist upon it 
for the next day, and on every side I have met with the most gratifying 
obedience from pupils, and what is more, hearty codperation from parents. 

The subject of drinks comes properly within my domain as well as 


food, and something ought to be said here against the use of coffee, taken, as 


it is too often, under the erroneous idea that it is a food as well as a stimu- 











lant. Though coffee, in the medical world, is still debatable land, nearly 
all physicians are agreed that it should not be used at all by nervous people ; 
and with the prevalence of nervous and dyspeptic tendencies among Ameri- 
can women, every effort ought to be put forth to keep the American girl 
from coffee as well as from other stimulants. I find coffee is much more 
commonly used than tea among my forty girls, about one half of them using 
it habitually, and I have felt it right to advise all who drank it simply for its 
stimulating effect— who do not like it—to try to discontinue it, or to 
substitute milk or cocoa. 

As to beef-tea, upon which a girl is occasionally found depending, a 
warning should be given that she is taking a medicine, not a food, and 
should be regarded as an invalid. 

To reach this matter of wholesome and sufficient food among American 
school-girls is not an impossibility, if teachers are willing to take time for 
investigation and give attention to individual cases. If such investigations 
are conducted with tact and earnestness, they can but strengthen the bond 
between pupil and teacher, and lead to important results in the imprayed 


physical condition of our girls. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING AS A FACTOR 
IN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


A Paper presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
on October 30, 1886. 


By DR. MARY TAYLOR BISSELL. 


WHEN the question of offering a liberal education to women was first agitated, 
one of the objections immediately urged against it was the physical inability of 
the sex to sustain long-continued and severe application to work. This objection 
has never ceased to be urged by acertain portion of the community,— an honorable 
portion, be it remembered,—and it is not likely that it will ever cease to be urged 
until girls and women, in their own persons, have demonstrated it invalid. 

With the hope of hastening that day, this Association is giving its attention to 
the physical interests of women students, realizing that if we would make a liberal 
education for the coming women possible, we must liberally educate the bodies 
of our girls who will constitute these women, realizing also that that only can be 
called a liberal education which provides for the physical as well as the intellectual 
basis of life. 

We all recall the reply made by the colored brother to his friend, who 
anxiously urged him, for the sake of his reputation, not to run away from the 
battle-field in time of danger. “Reputation /”’ he exclaimed; “what’s reputation 
‘thout the breff of life ?” 

We may forgive our school-girls if, under a system that starves the body 
while it feeds the mind, they rebelliously inquire, “‘ What’s education without the 
breath of life?” 

The question of the thorough physical education of our children is indeed a 


broad one, involving many serious considerations of physiology, hygiene and 








ethics. In these considerations, however, we place that of exercise among the 


first, and we wish briefly to refer to two of the functions of systematic exercise 


which especially concern the young. 

The first relates to physical exercise as a promoter of complete bodily de- 
velopment. 

A child or a young girl is often compared to a tender plant. She is a tender 
plant in a sense that is often but dimly comprehended, but the laws of growth 
which govern a human being are not identical with those governing plant-life. A 
plant, indeed, originates, as does a human being, from a cell. Given suitable soil, 
sunlight, fresh air and rain, and a healthy vegetable cell is certain to grow 
and flourish. 

It requires no active movement of its leaves or stem to make its sap flow 
vigorously, while it absorbs from its environment the necessary materials for 
food. 

Not so with our human plant. It also originates in a cell, it also requires 
a good soil, sunlight and fresh air; but it requires one more item, scarcely less 
important for its full development than food and sleep, viz., the opportunity for 
voluntary muscular movement, without which the perfect development of our 
human plant is absolutely impossible. 

An infant whose hygiene in other respects was perfect, but whose hands were 
never permitted to move in an infant’s restless fashion; whose feet were bound to 
the cradle, and who never kicked, or rolled, or crept, or cried, would very soon 
demonstrate by his nerveless arms, his soft, doughy legs, his inability to sit alone, 
or to hold his head erect, that he was daily violating one of nature’s laws. What 
is the trouble? He has had no exercise. 

Nature teaches us from the cradle to maturity that some definite, voluntary, 
physical exertion is indispensable to healthful growth. This word exertion is the 
dictionary definition of exercise. 

In considering the influence of muscular exercise upon physical development, 
it is of interest to note the normal rate of growth in the principal organs of the 
human body, and the period at which they attain their complete development. 

The bony skeleton is not perfectly developed, 7. ¢., does not become entirely 


ossified, until the age of thirty years. At sixteen years of age a large part of the 


spinal column is yet cartilage; at twenty-one the bodies of the vertebra are just 














beginning to ossify. An individual is of age before the ribs are completely 
ossified. 

As regards the vital organs, we know that the heart increases steadily in size 
up to an advanced age, but the rate of increase in its weight and size is immensely 
hastened at the age of puberty. From the age of seven to that of fourteen years 
the growth of the heart is comparatively small. At the period of puberty, however, 
its increase is very marked, reaching, when that period is allowed five years for its 
completion, an increase of one fourth of its own weight. The lungs, as well, 
although steadily increasing in size previous to that age, take a fresh start at this 
period. It is a significant fact that if puberty be delayed, as often occurs with 
children of feeble constitution, the development of the heart and lungs is coinci- 
dentally delayed with it. The pelvic organs, likewise, are attaining their complete 
development at this period, and they suffer from any cause which prevents general 
systemic development. Many of the pelvic disorders from which young girls suf- 
fer arise from the failure of these organs to attain their normal development. 

This process of development is dependent upon the constant addition of new 
material and the carrying away of waste products. Such an interchange between 
the new and old is hastened immensely and physiologically by muscular exertion — 
exertion which should always be gauged by individual capacity, but which is mani- 
fested normally when it increases the force and frequency of the heart’s action, 
when it flushes the skin, and causes the lungs to breathe their deepest. It has 
long been understood that simple muscular development is intimately dependent 
upon exertion. The paralyzed arm, no longer exercised, withers away. The ath- 
lete who requires a vigorous biceps knows that he need only train it by systematic 
exercise in order to see it quickly add to its size and vigor. 

But we need to realize that the best and most even development of all of the 
other structures of the body is dependent upon the same condition, and that when 
we give children systematic physical exercise we are not only increasing the 
strength of their external muscles, but that we are also promoting the even devel- 
opment of heart and lungs, bone and brain and blood-vessel. 

It is true that in a state of nature the savage is not obliged to think of the 
need for exercise, because to him exercise is a part of his daily life. One who 
hunts his own dinner, builds his own rude hut, tramps and climbs and rides in the 


open air, attains his normal proportions by nature’s simple and easy method. 








But we are not children of nature, nor is it likely our descendants will be. Our 


lives are conventionally bounded by city walls and the limitations of civilized life. 
We must, then, originate some artificial methods of regaining our birthright, which 
shall as nearly as possible simulate the benefits of the natural system. 

The second point to which I would refer, relates to the important influence 
exerted by systematic voluntary muscular exercise in training the nervous system. 
I believe it to be too often the accepted opinion that the phenomena of the ner- 
vous system and its hygiene are, in some obscure way, outside the pale of influ- 
ences which work upon other portions of the body. Because the brain is the 
central organ of that combination of forces which we call mind, and therefore mys- 
terious in its working and often beyond our ability to comprehend, we forget that 
brain and spinal cord and peripheral ‘nerves alike have a common physical basis 
with the rest of the body, requiring not only to be nourished by food and refreshed 
by sleep, but also to be trained and improved by physical exercise. 

We do not now refer simply to the benefits the brain, in common with the 
whole body, receives from a quickened circulation, or to the hastening of its physi- 
ological waste and repair, but rather to the specific training of the brain, spinal 
cord and peripheral nerves, as conductors of nerve impulses. In other words, 
systematic physical training will improve the functional working of the nervous 
system, will increase its contro! over the body, will re-enforce its power of deter- 
mining voluntary, accurate and definite movements. 

We know that the voluntary muscles are moved and controlled by microscop- 
ically small nerves terminating in them. We know, too, that no voluntary motion 
of these muscles takes place without the exertion of the w7//7. We know that in 
the brain are certain nerve-centres which control the movements of the upper 
extremity, some which control the lower extremity, others which exercise control 
over various other regions of the body. Some of these centres are found in the 
main brain, or cerebrum, some in the lesser brain, or cerebellum. 

When any complex muscular movements are executed, such as piano-playing, 
gymnastics, or the elaborate movements of acrobats, not only does the muscular 
impulse originate in the cerebrum, but it is also re-enforced by the action of the cere- 
bellum, and is transmitted through the spinal cord to the termination of the nerves 


in the muscles exercised.“ Every compound muscular adjustment requires the co- 


operation of both of these organs, the cerebrum and the cerebellum, and all the 











movements of the body are co-ordinated by these central nervous organs.” At birth 
the training of these centres is just beginning; the aimless and futile efforts of the 
young infant show, not that its muscles are lacking, but that the mind which should 
govern is deficient in control over them. As we go on in years we acquire a cer- 
tain amount of control over different groups of muscles. We learn to walk, to sit 
erect, to ride, to play the piano, but most of us only partially train our nerve-cen- 
tres into controlling and our muscles into executing complicated muscular move- 
ments. 

It is a rule of mind that the repetition of any action or of any habit of thought 
makes its second repetition easier and ever easier. The same rule obtains in ex- 
ercising the nervous system, by training it to perfect control of the muscles. By 
constant repetition of a muscular exertion, the conduction of nerve-force becomes 
more rapid, the paths from the brain to the muscle are made straighter, so to 
speak, hence easier to travel the second time, until complete control of the body 
becomes second nature. 

No one who has seen a gallant regiment of one thousand men march through 
our city streets can doubt that .their erect carriage, their precise movements, their 
accuracy and self-control, mean more than muscular development fer se. 

Consider the accurate and lightning rapidity of nerve conduction that goes to 
make a Joseffy’s muscular movements in his most brilliant performances. These 
are common instances of what training can do, and they are instances of training 
of the central nervous system by the execution of muscular movements. They 
mean, in the last analysis, that perfect control of mind over matter which it is the 
end and object of a liberal education to eifect. 

It is precisely such training that young girls and all young persons need, and 
so far as we know, it is a form of training which is only to be gained in the disci- 
pline and opportunity of a well-ordered gymnasium, under the conditions which are 
included in the term “physical culture.” 

—~ When it is objected that girls do not need great muscular strength, and there- 
fore systematic physical training is unnecessary for them, we answer that judicious 
physical training has larger aims than the development of the external muscles 
only. Endurance, activity and energy, presence of mind, and dexterity, are quali- 
ties of equa! value in man or woman, girl or boy; and the girl or woman who has 


gained these by systematic physical training is of more use, more comfort, and 








more value to herself and to her country than without them she ever would have 


been. 

The value of physical exercise cannot be over-estimated as a sedative to emo- 
tional disturbances, and a relief from that nervous irritability and hypochondria too 
often engendered by a sedentary or an idle life. 

Where do our school-girls obtain their general exercise? A few in the house- 
hold assisting in light tasks of sweeping and dusting; a very few in the riding- 
school; quite a large proportion attend dancing-school; but we think it is safe to 
say that a majority gain their regular exercise in an hour’s walk in our city streets. 
In addition to this, in a few girls’ schools, a system of calisthenic exercises is 
being introduced. 

If we rapidly analyze these methods of exercise, regarded as any definite 
physical training, we shall agree that they are faulty and deficient. 

House-work is varied, and only an objectionable exercise for these reasons: It 
is generally performed, if not with actual reluctance, at least with indifference and 
listleSsly, by a girl who is anxious to get away from it to her lessons, her walk or 
her friends. Moreover it is not systematic, as girls often do an hour or more of 
such work on Saturday, and none at all the remainder of the week, and lastly, a fair 
share of house-work is necessarily done in impure, dust-laden air. Riding a horse 
has many advantages. ‘Taken in the open air by one who enjoys the compan- 
ionship of this noblest of brutes, this pleasure gives a man some exercise to the 
arms and legs, stirs up the liver, cultivates an erect position of the trunk, and 
combines with these some indirect training to the nervous centres. 

A woman, however, who is a fine rider, only demonstrates anew the cleverness 
and versatility of her sex. In the cramped position she must assume, with the 
twisting of the spine on the pelvis, necessitated by a side-saddle, and with one arm 
confined by the whip behind her, she is indeed a model of skill and grace if she 
can ride easily and well. We disclaim any desire to see the sex riding a horse 
in man-fashion, but we would simply point out the fact that, considered as an ex- 
ercise which devclops the body symmetrically and well, equestrianship for 
‘women is a failure. 

Dancing, at proper hours, in suitable dress and without too much emotional 


excitement, is no doubt a harmless and, to a limited degree, a useful form of ex- 


ercise. It certainly stimulates the circulation and develops the lower limbs, but 











it leaves the upper part of the body, so far as any development is concerned, 
where it found it. 

The hour’s walk in town is indispensable and of great benefit, if taken at 
proper hours, taken briskly, and, we may properly add, taken in suitable dress. 
The lungs and heart are stimulated to increased activity, the fresh air brings 
a clearer brain, and the legs are exercised. But walking does not promote the 
symmetrical development of the whole body, although it undoubtedly would con- 
duce largely to such development if free movement of the arms were encouraged. 

When arms are tightly pinioned to the side by confinement to muffs, or 
through conventional attitudes, it is evident there can be no freedom of motion in 
the upper half of the body, upon which its harmonious development depends. 

The average American girl is a good walker, but she has a flat chest, small 
bust, a contracted waist and a weak back. No one form of exercise we have 
mentioned wholly corrects these deficiencies. 

We do\not now refer to the popular summer sports of the day because, 
although excellent in their time, their season is too limited to counteract the 
inactivity of the winter and spring. 

How, then, shall)we provide for systematic bodily exercise for our young girls? 

We believe that out-of-door life is essential. We also believe that systematic 
bodily training is essential. There are at present in this country no opportunities 
for combining the two; and, until we can have such opportunities provided, we 
propose the regular use of a gymnasium, under proper supervision, at least twice 
weekly, and, when practicable, fhree times, in addition to the brisk walk or other 
daily exercise in the fresh air. 

We hope, however, that the time may not be far distant when our larger cities 
and towns will provide, not only well-equipped and carefully conducted in-door 
gymnasiums, but when they will also boast large out-of-door gymnasiums which 
are so common in Germany, under the name of turn platz. 

In all suitable weather young children and girls could beneficially exercise 
in such out-of-door halls, and in all dubious weather and in the evening recourse 
could be had to the in-door hall. Such an arrangement is quite practicable, and 
will be effected when our people are sufficiently aroused to its necessity. 
Obstacles, such as lack of ground in our cities, lack of time among scholars, 


and all kindred objections, will melt away when the wish to afford the best possible 
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opportunities for the physical improvement of our girls becomes sufficiently 


intelligent and earnest. 

A word or two regarding the necessity for suitable dress during physical exer- 
cise. Active exercise, such as is taken in gymnasiums, or even in school-rooms, is 
robbed of most of its benefits when taken in clothing that 77s the body. To ex- 
pect that a girl can develop her chest, expand her waist, or improve any muscles 
of the body, while wearing the close-fitting garments that the present mode de- 
mands, is at once irrational and useless. 

During active exercise the swelling muscle, the expanding blood-vessel, and 
the moistened skin show how nature is striving to make the process useful. Any 
dress or portion of dress that limits free movement and the greatest possible 
expansion in every direction, be it waist, or sleeve, or collar, or heavy skirt, com- 
pletely defeats this effort of nature, and the exercise might better be omitted. 

It is manifestly irrational to expect great immediate results from this or from 
any system of education. The object of any system of education, mental or physi- 
cal, is to draw out, to develop, the latent powers of the individual; and this cannot 
be accomplished in two or six months’ time in physical any more than in mental 
training. 

Let it be accepted in America, as it is beginning to be accepted in Germany, 
that physical training shall begin in childhood and be carried on through mature 
life; then may we justly expect to obtain results, not alone in our own time, but in 
later generations; then may we fairly hope to improve in some degree, not only the 
health of the individual, but also the type of the American girl. 

The opportunities for the higher education of women are multiplying on every 
hand. It lies with the methers, the teachers, and the physicians of to-day to make 
it possible for our school-girls to accept these opportunities in their near future. 

To that end their work must lie in securing the foundation of a sound physique 


upon which the structure of a cultured mind may rest secure. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


HEALTH IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


In the circular on Physical Education, issued by this Association in 1882, 
it was affirmed that the low standard of health among women, during and after 
college life, as well as in the educated classes generally, was largely due to a 
prevalent lack of physical training, and to disregard of the laws of health 
before the age at which girls enter college. An examination of the Statis- 
tics of the Health of Women College Graduates,* as well as of the criticisms 
and suggestions which they have called forth from physicians and from various 
scientific journals, furnishes additional evidence of the truth of the statements 
made. 

The Association, therefore, proposes to collect statistics in regard to the 
conditions of life of young girls, between the ages of twelve and eighteen, in 
preparatory schools. It is believed that thus the problem may be stated with 
greater accuracy, and more intelligence be brought to its solution. 

Blanks like the one on the last page of this sheet will be furnished to 
teachers or parents, on which a record may be kept, for each pupil, of hours 
of study, of exercise, of sleep, of social recreation, and of accompanying 
physical conditions. It is desirable that the record should be given for several 
successive years for the same individual. In this way acomparison of differ- 
ent conditions, and of the varying physical results accompanying them, may be 
made, suggesting more clearly and definitely the most essential and practicable 
reforms in school and home methods of training during adolescence. 

It is anticipated that such a systematic investigation of mistakes in the 
past will give a clearer and more hopeful form to the vague feeling of dissatis- 


faction which is taking shape in the public mind with regard to the training of 


* Compiled by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, with a report by Miss Annie G. Howes. 


Copies may be obtained from the Secretary of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 65 Marlborough St., Boston. 





the young during school life. There should be a more wide-spread conviction 


that health is the only foundation for solid mental attainment, and for any life 
of practical effort or valuable influence. 

From a general recognition of the existence of such a problem, and from 
organized co-operation in accurate study of facts, it is believed that there will 
be suggested methods of solution of more definite and practical value than is 
now possible without such exact data. 

In regard to the study of Physiology, a word may be said: A system by 
which the entire science is to be absorbed by the pupil in six weeks has been 
introduced into a numberof schools; but in such a case the study has little or 
no value in relation to health. A perusal of examination papers, or a half- 


g of an intelligent pupil, makes evident one of two things: 


hour’s questioning 


either the subject has been pseudo-scientifically treated, and is a mere 
jumble of names and facts in the child’s mind; or it has been picturesquely 
presented, and is a panorama of metaphors, very remotely suggestive of fact, 
and susceptible of no practical application. 

In conclusion, the Association would suggest some directions in which 
improvements may be profitably made. These suggestions are embodied in 
the circular accompanying this one, and it is hoped that teachers will aid us in 
distributing these leaflets among parents and guardians. The Secretary will 
supply copies for that purpose. The Association hopes also to publish a 
series of short practical monographs on these and similar subjects at some 


future time; meanwhile information and suggestions will be gladly received. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, November, 1886. 








Blanks to be filled out and returned to the 


NAME OF SCHOOL. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION, 


1. Subject to backache? 
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14. 


. “ sleeplessness, or sleep 
disturbed by dreams ? 


" to weak eyes ? 

- “ headache ? 

" “ indigestion ? 

” “ pain or nervousness, 


periodically ? 


Excitable or low-spirited ? 


Liable to worry over studies ? 
Inherited tendencies or disease ? 


Incidental acute disease ? 


DIVISION OF TIME, 
Hours of daily recitation ? 


" “ study? 


“ and kinds of exercise out 
of doors? 


[fours in gymnasium? 
*€ and kinds of house-work ? 
“of piano practice ? 


“« © painting, languages, etc., 
outside of school-work ? 


Hour of retiring ? 
eee 
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Ilours for meals? 


Hours given to charitable or fancy 
work, and to novel reading ? 


Kind and amount of social inter- 


course ? 
Kind and amount of recreation ? 


Time spent in doing nothing ? 


Signature of Teacher or Parent. 
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Association of Collegiate Alumne, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


‘The Annual Meeting will be held at the Hotel Vendéme, Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, on Saturday, January 22, 1887, at 
12.30 Pp. M. The business session will be devoted to reports, ad- 
dresses and election of officers. Tickets for the luncheon will be 
furnished on the payment of seventy-five cents; members intending 
to be present are requested to notify the Secretary before January 20. 

The annual fee of one dollar may be sent to the Treasurer, 
Miss Mary H. Ladd, 259 Boylston Street, Boston. The demands 
upon the printing fund are quite large at present, and members are 
asked to send their contributions as speedily as convenient. ‘Those 
who are not able to do any active work in the Association may in this 
way aid in promoting its objects. 

The Association has decided to establish a Bureau of Collegiate 
Information, to be under the charge of Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, of 
Hartford, Vermont. The object of the Bureau will be to collect 
trustworthy facts and statistics concerning the history of the move- 
ment for the collegiate education of women, the opportunities now 
offered, and the results secured, as well as theoretical arguments for 
and against the higher education. Members are urged to aid in 
furthering the practical usefulness of this plan by forwarding to 
Mrs. Cone such pamphlets, magazine articles, newspaper clippings 
and titles of books bearing on the subject from different standpoints, 
as may come to their notice. The information thus secured wil! be 
classified and held in readiness for reference. 

It is probable that arrangements will be made to hold a meeting 


of the Association in Washington, during the early part of April. 


MARION ‘TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, January Io, 1887. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


THs organization shall be known as the AssOcIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN&., 


ARTICLE II, 


The object of this Association shall be to unite alumna of different institutions for 


practical educational work. 


ARTICLE III. 


Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature, 
from any college, university, or scientitic school admitted to the Association, is entitled 
to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on a three-fourths vote of the 
Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths of the members of the Asso- 
ciation present at any regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action by the Associa- 
tion shall be given with the call for the meeting. 
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ARTICLE LV. 


An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each member in January. 


Regular members of duly recognized branches shall be exempt from this assessment. | 
The president and treasurer are authorized to remit any fee, sud silentio, when they | 
deem it advisable. | 
ARTICLE V. 
The officers of the Association shall be a president, vice-president, secret ry, 
treasurer, and not less than five directors, who together shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
* meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa 
; tion, and shall hold their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place, 
| and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their number. Five 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. ‘ 


ARTICLE VI. 


Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the following provisions : — 
1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumna in its general 
work, while carrying on independent local work. ® 
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2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnx. Graduates who have become regular members 
of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumne. 

3. ‘The presidents of branch associations shall be ex officio vice-presidents, and the 
recording secretaries ex officio corresponding secretaries, of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna. Each recording secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumna. 

4. Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points except 


those hereby specified. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January, at such time and 
place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. Other regular meetings of the Asso- 
ciation shall take place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be called 
by the secretary at the request of the president, or of three other members. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given in writing at a pre- 


vious meeting. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. | 
| 
PRESENTED JANUARY 22, I887. 
» 
Five years have passed since the AssocIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN-E Was first 
made a factor in the educational interests of the country. Kew organizations as novel 
in their aims and methods have the good fortune to enjoy a quinquennial celebration, 
and fewer still find the ranks of the first enthusiastic workers constantly receiving fresh } 
accessions. The membership is now 535, an increase of 103 within the year, and there 
has never been a time when the proportion of active workers was so large. The Asso 
ciation has members residing in all but seven of the States, and in four of the Ter- 
ritories. Graduates from eight institutions originally composed the Association : Oberlin, , 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley Colleges, and Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin and Boston ‘ 
Universities. During the first two years the number was increased by the admission ot 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, and of Wesleyan, Kansas, Syracuse, and 
Northwestern Universities. Since the last-named was admitted in October, 1883, no 
further change has been made, except in March, 1886, when the University of Cali 
fornia was added to the list of associated colleges. $ 
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It is well for us to record these facts, for the statement has recently gone abroad 
that the Association of Collegiate Alumnz is made up of all graduates from the colleges 
or universities of the United States which are open to women. Many institutions bes 
sides those united in this Association are doing honorable service in behalf of the 
education of women, and it would be as presumptuous for the Association to attempt to 
represent all the collegiate work of women as to maintain that its membership list 
typifies exceptional intellect or attainment. Its object is to unite alumnz of different 
institutions for practical educational work. We know only too well that many of the 
women in our colleges have had but small share in the broadest culture and widest 
social privileges of to-day. But the intellectual training which they have enjoyed gives 
them an appreciative interest in all the work of the world, and has placed upon them 
an added obligation to use their powers in the faithful fulfilment of the every-day duties 
of liie, even if they cannot aspire to the few places in the roll of honor set aside for 
genius, 

The element of variety which is a peculiar characteristic in the membership of this 
Association of graduates yields much enjoyment and satisfaction. The spirit of loyalty 
to one’s own Alma Mater is not lessened by contact with representatives from other 
institutions, but is supplemented by a broad interest in collegiate work, and a generous 
appreciation of the efforts made by other colleges. 

The year just closing will be memorable in the annals of the Association for the 
activity shown in the formation of local branches. At each quarterly meeting the 
members have been called upon formally to recognize a new local Association. The 
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pioneer branch was organized in 1884 by alumnz living in Washington and Baltimore. 
Those formed this year in New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, and Boston have 


already made a record of which we may be proud. The delightful relations which exist 
between these branches and the parent Association, and the spirit of helpful good-will 
which they show toward each other and the common cause, indicate that they will prove 
a strong factor in the future work of the Association. The only law which limits their 
freedom is that which makes the requirements for regular membership alike for all. In 
other respects they are free to decide for themselves upon lines of work and methods 
of administration. 

The quarterly meetings of the General Association have been held as usual in 
January, March, May, and October.. On March 13, Mr. Melvil Dewey, Chief Librarian 
of Columbia College, delivered an address in Boston on “ Librarianship as a Profession 
for College-bred Women,” which Was later printed in pamphlet form and distributed. 
It is interesting to note that two members were so inspired by the opportunity for hard 
work which Mr. Dewey indicated that a fortnight ago they were enrolled as students at 
the opening session of the new School of Library Economy in New York. 

At the May meeting, the members discussed Physical Training in Preparatory 
Schools. Physical Education was the first subject considered by the Association after 
its organization, and it was not a lack of new topics that led the Executive Committee 
to recommend a more careful and exhaustive investigation of one phase of the old 
subject. The Health Statistics of Women College Graduates, collected by the Associa- 


tion, indicated plainly that an effort should be made to secure proper physical con- 
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ditions for girls in preparatory schools. A committee, consisting of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, Dr. Emma Culbertson, and Miss Annie E. Allen, was appointed at this 
meeting to prepare a leaflet on the subject of Health in Preparatory Schools, together 
with a series of questions which might serve as an aid in keeping record of the physical 
and social conditions under which school-girls work. ‘The report of this committee was 
presented to the Association at the quarterly meeting held at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on 
October 31, 1886. Papers on ** Habits of Sleep,” by Miss Ida Wood of Philadelphia, 
“The Relation of Diet to School Life,” by Miss L. M. Dame of Washington, and “Physical 
Training as a Factor in Liberal Education,” by Dr. Mary ‘Taylor Bissell of New York, 
were read and followed by a suggestive discussion. ‘Through the assistance of the 
press and the sympathetic interest of friends, this work has reached some degree of pub- 
licity, and the circulars have been widely distributed. In many schools the sub-topics 
treated — such as food, exercise, clothing, sanitary conditions, and social excitement — 
are made the texts for informal talks by the teachers, and the circulars are then sent to 
the parents. As stereotype plates have been made, any number of circulars can be sup- 
plied, and each member of the Association should feel a direct interest in placing them 
where they may do good. ‘lhe record blanks cannot be distributed so widely, as much 
discretion is needed in using them in order not to draw the attention of school-girls too 
pointedly to their aches and pains and arouse morbid feelings. ‘Two or three records 
intelligently kept through the preparatory course, and continued through life, in college, 
would prove of far greater value in determining the remedies for alleged dangers to the 
physical system from mental work than a hundred sensationally or carelessly made, 
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The foundation has been laid for a work which will last indefinitely. No striking 
results need be expected for ten years, at least, and in the mean time our members can 
use their influence in securing, for school-girls, proper physical conditions whose value 
can never be estimated in statistics. 

The interest of the meeting at Bryn Mawr was not confined to the morning session. 
The grounds and buildings of the new College were open to inspection, and after a 
luncheon, provided through the hospitality of the College authorities, the members were 
joined by a number of guests from Philadelphia, and assembled to hear a paper by 
Miss Frances E. Abbott of Concord, N. H., on “The Endowments and Needs of 
Women’s Colleges,” a subject of the greatest importance at a time when it 1s more 
necessary to increase the equipment of existing institutions in accordance with the 
requirements of the age, than to establish new colleges on an inadequate basis. 

In October, the aims and methods of our Association were presented, by invitation, 
before the Association for the Advancement of Women, at its Congress in Louisville, 
Ky. ‘The paper prepared by Miss Ellen M. Folsom gave a sketch of the work, and 
the list of topics discussed, subjects investigated, and clubs formed, was startlingly long, 
even to those who had been familiar with every detail as it progressed. 

The recent establishment of a Bureau of Collegiate Information, under the charge 
of Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, of Hartford, Vt., is a measure which will, undoubtedly, 
prove of steadily growing value to the members of the Association and all the friends 


of collegiate education for women. In the words of an honored alumna, * the 


members should take the utmost pains to secure for the Bureau, in behalf of their 
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respective colleges, the most specific and detailed information possible, in order that 
the special and general advantages of each institution may be clearly recognized.” 
The world has assumed an inquiring attitude towards the education of women, and 
every one supposed to be possessed of definite facts is plied with questions. It has 
seemed to the Executive Committee that such queries might be much more easily and 
satisfactorily answered if available information were collected at one point. In order, 
however, to make this plan completely successful in practice, the members must unite 
in the effort to gather material in the form of magazine articles, pamphlets, or news- 
paper clippings. Moreover, the colleges themselves, and the public press, may be 
willing to contribute to the efficiency of such a Bureau in return for the assistance they 
may derive from it. The Branch Associations have responded to the request to estab 
lish Local Bureaus to co-operate directly with the Central Bureau. To illustrate the 
practical working of the scheme, it may be mentioned that the first communication 
referred to the Bureau asked for information concerning the relative merits of the 
dormitory and cottage systems. 

This is the record of the year from one standpoint, but it will be of the truest value 
to the members of the Association if they regard it, not so much as a summary of past 
doings, but as a measure of the strength which time and experience have developed, and 
as an augur of the responsibilities and duties which the future holds in store. 


MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 2s, 1886. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumna was held at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, on Saturday, January 21, 1887, at 12.30 Pp. M.. ‘The President, Miss 
Alice E. Freeman, occupied the chair. At the preliminary session the subject of the 
admission of colleges was discussed, and it was voted that in view of the necessity fora 
thorough organization of the branches, and for a careful study of their relations to the 
General Association, the Executive Committee be instructed to place on file all applica- 
tions for the admission of new institutions made during the ensuing year. ‘The Secre- 
tary was instructed to receive communications bearing on the subject, and reserve them 
for future action. 

After luncheon had been served, the Association reassembled. A large number of 
guests were in attendance. ‘The records of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The antual report of the Secretary was presented and accepted. The annual report of 


the Treasurer was given in brief, as follows: — 








Total receipts for the year 1887 - - - - : - $202 02 
Potal expenditures — - - - - - - : . . 157 73 
Cash on hand - - . - - - . . . $14 29 











The Treasurer stated that since January first, sixty dollars had been received, and 
bills for printing to the amount of eighty dollars had been rendered. , She called upon 
the members to make prompt and generous contributions, 

The annual reports from the Branch Associations were read by Miss E. M. Howe. 
After the election of officers, a report of the Political Science Club was presented by 
Miss Vida D. Scudder. 

Interesting addresses were made by Mr. Arthur Gilman, Mr$, Louis Agassiz, Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, Prof, E. N. Horsford, and Mr. W. H. Ladd. 

The meeting was then adjourned, 

MARION ‘TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


SINCE the last annual report, four meetings have been held, and the membership 
has increased to twenty-three. 

According to the plan adopted last year, the Branch has been studying the several 
departments of woman’s work, in the hope of being able, at some time, to offer to 
women seeking employment a brief but comprehensive treatise wherein they may learn 
the advantages and disadvantages of each occupation, the talent and training required 
for success, and the probable remuneration. 
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Thus far, reports on the following occupations for women have been presented: 
Architecture, Miss L. M. Dame; Cataloguing, Miss Charlotte Smith; Journalism, Miss 
Agnes M. Lathe; Medicine, Mrs. A. W. Perkins; Painting, Miss Alice Goddard; 
Photography, Mrs. Lucy F. Kenaston; Professorships of School Methods, Miss Emma 
S. Atkinson; Raising of Small Fruits, Miss A. S. Rainey; Stenography, Miss Mary 
C. Hardy; Type-writing, Miss Sarah H. Woodman; Wood-engraving, Miss Marie D. 
Elliot. Preliminary reports upon several of the other topics embraced in the schedule 
of the year’s work have also been given, and many still wait their time for consideration, 

In July the Branch was deprived of its Secretary and Treasurer by the sudden 
death of Miss Marie D. Elliot. 

The remainder of the unexpired term was filled by the appointment of Miss A. S, 
Rainey. 

At the annual meeting, held December 11, 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Miss Agnes M. Lathe ; Vice-President, Miss 
Sarah H. Woodman; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude B. Darwin. 

At a special meeting, held January 19, 1887, it was decided to establish a Bureau 


1886, the following officers were 


of Collegiate Information, to act as an auxiliary to the Bureau at Hartford, and to con 
sist of the President and Secretary of the Branch, together with one other member. 
It was also proposed to form a club, from those members of the Branch who find it 
desirable, for the purpose of reading Latin at sight. 
GERTRUDE B. DARWIN, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH. 


THE first meeting of the Association was held January 9, 1886, at which the con- 
stitution was adopted and officers elected. 

The subject discussed at the second meeting, March 13, was “ The Relation of the 
Schools of New York to the Colleges for Women.” Reports were given from many 
representative schools of New York and Brooklyn. 

The third meeting was held May 8, and the subject assigned was, ‘‘ Less Known 
Lines of Women’s Work.” Mr. Melvil Dewey, of Columbia College, spoke of the field 
opening to women as Librarians. Papers were read showing the opportunities for 
women as Dentists, Inventors, Journalists, and Printers. 

At the fourth regular meeting, held October 23, papers were read on the subject of 
“ Health of Women,” by Dr. E. M. Mosher, Resident Physician at Vassar College, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, and Dr. E. Brainerd Ryder, of New 
York. 

All the meetings of the year were held in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College. 

At the annual meeting, January 8, 1887, at Hotel Brunswick, the following officers 
were elected: President, Miss A. M. Ely; Vice-President, Miss Alfreda B. Withington ; 
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Secretary, Miss Elizabeth B. Root; Treasurer, Miss E. May Dame; Directors, Miss 
M. G. Tyler, Miss Kate Woodward, Miss Helen D. Brown, Miss Helen A. Merrill, 


Miss Maria P. Brace. 
Miss Ruth Putnam was appointed to take charge of a Local Bureau of Information. 


After a lunch and reception, Miss Marion ‘Talbot, of Boston, read a paper entitled 


« A Vacation in Norway.” 


The society numbers about a hundred members. 
ELIZABETH B. Roor, 


Secretar) . 


REPORT OF THE PACIFIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN-E®. 


PREPARATORY to forming a Pacific Coast Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz, two meetings were held in San Francisco, at which were present representa- 
tives of Michigan University, Cornell University, Vassar College, and the University of 
California. At the first meeting, August 29, 1885, Miss Sarah D. Hamlin, of Michigan, 
stated the object of the meeting, giving a history of the national Association, and reading 
letters and circulars therefrom. ‘The University of California not being on the list of 
colleges recognized by the Associated Collegiate Alumna, a request was sent that it 


be added, and furthermore, that the new Branch known as the Pacific Association of 
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Collegiate Alumna, be affiliated with the main Association. At the second preliminary 
meeting, a set of by-laws and the constitution were adopted. The officers elected for 
the first year of the new organization, beginning October, 1885, were : — 

President, Miss Sarah I). Hamlin; Vice-President, Miss Caroline C. Jackson; Sec- 
retary, Miss Milicent W. Shinn; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary L. Kellogg; Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Santa L. Anderson, Miss Kate M. Wertz, Miss May B. Treat, Miss Alice 
EK. Pratt, Miss Gertrude H. Mason. 

Five meetings of this Association have been held, and thirty-five graduates have 
become members. 

Work has been planned, and given into the hands of committees, who report at the 
regular meetings. One subject, * California’s Preparatory Schools for Girls,” is under 
the direction of Miss May B. Treat; the second subject, ‘Agriculture as an Occupation 
for Women,” under that of Miss Kate M. Wertz. 

Two private clubs have been formed, one in Berkeley, the other in San Francisco, 


for the weekly reading of German. 


The second annual election of officers resulted as follows :— 

President, Miss Caroline C. Jackson: Vice-President, Miss Sarah D. Hamlin ; 
Secretary, Miss Sadie B. Treat; Treasurer, Mrs. Mary L_ Kellogg ; Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss May B. Treat, Miss Kate M, Wertz, Miss Belle J. Miller, Miss Mary A. 
Hawley, Miss Gertrude H. Mason. 


SADIE B. TREAT, 
Secretary, 








ANNUAL’ REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 


Tue Philadelphia Branch of the Assoc iation of Collegiate Alumna was organized 
March 6, 1886. After the adoption of a constitution, the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Ida Wood; Vice-President, Miss Helen M. Barrett; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Virginia Swinburne Brownell; Directors, Miss C. C. Guyer and Miss 
Gabrielle D. Clements. 

At the second meeting, on May 1, 1886, Miss Mary L. Freeman, of Bryn Mawr 
College, gave an interesting account of the methods of work in that institution. A let- 
ter was also read from the Secretary of the General Association, telling of the work 
already accomplished by clubs for study, and several topics were then suggested for 
the fall work. 

At the October meeting, a short address was made by the President, on “ The 
Duties of the College Graduate to the Association”; another, on the * Duties of 
College Women to the Community,” was given by Miss Henrietta Leonard. Miss 
Guyer read a paper on “ The Advantages of Co-operative Study,” and Mrs. Brownell 
followed with one on * The Advantages of Association to the College Graduate.” 

Two clubs for study were formed at this time, one taking Social Science as its 
subject ; the other, Sight Translation of the Classics. Both are now actively at work. 
A by-law was presented, proposing a Committee of Reception to help in bringing all 


eligible persons into membership. 
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The Association has now thirty-one members. Since the last meeting, a commit- 
tee has been appointed to co-operate with that of the General Association on Health in 
the Preparatory Schools. The Executive Committee has had occasion to fill two 
vacancies in the list of officers caused by the resignation of Miss Clements and Mrs. 
Brownell. Mrs. Emma L. MacCoy and Miss Gregory were elected in their places. 
EMILY Ray GREGORY, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON BRANCH. 


On June 12, 1886, twenty-one members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
residing in or near Boston, met to consider the feasibility of forming a Branch Associa- 
tion. After a social picnic, a business meeting was called, and a committee was 
appointed to draw up a constitution and a list of officers. On October 2 this Branch 
was formally organized as the Boston Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 

‘ and after the adoption of a constitution the following officers were elected to serve till 
the annual meeting in November : — 

President, Mrs. Lucy Crockett Shannon; Vice-President, Miss Alla W. Foster ; 
Secretary, Miss Caroline O. Stone; Treasurer, Miss Alice H. Luce; Directors, Miss 
Annie G. Howes, Miss Vida D. Scudder, Mrs. Katherine Stanton Griffis. 
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There were present two members of the Association who had been teaching in 
distant colleges. Miss Louisa H. Richardson gave a brief account of the work ot 


Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. ; and Miss Charlotte R. Willard, of Clinton College, 


Clinton, Ky. The annual meeting was held November 20, in the Clatlin Room, Bost 


University. A note of welcome from the Secretary of! the General Association was 

read, wishing the Branch success in its work. A report of the meeting held by 

General Association, at Bryn Mawr, was read by Miss Eva Channing. Miss Win 
lly interest felt by the New York Branch in its asso- 


fred Edgerton spoke of the friendly intet 
account ol 1 recent meeting held in New \ irk. 


‘ 


ciate in Boston, and gave a brie! | 
Dr. Culbertson explained the work design d to be ac omplished by the health cir 
lars, and the members decided to join in the work, and give it their aid. Miss Annie 


. ? * ’ . . ° . ° ° 
G. Howes described an amusing controversy with a foreign physician, who was stren 


ously opposed to the higher education of women. The kind of work to be done by the 

Branch was discussed, and the desirability of forming clubs for private study was urged. 

An English literature club was formed at the close of the meeting, referred to Mrs, 

Edith ‘Talbot Jackson. <A philosophical club, and one for translation at sight, were sug- 

gested. The nominating committce presented the same list of officers for the ens 

year, and they were unanim ush) re-e le ed. Phe membership of the Branch ts about \ 
sixty. A local Bureau of Collegiate Information has been established, to co-operate 


with the main Bureau. 


("AROLINE ©). STONE, 
Secretary. 






















LIST OF MEMBERS. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


B., Boston University. syr., Syracuse University. 
C., Cornell University. V., Vassar College. 
Cal., California University. Wel., Wellesley College. 
Kan., Kansas University. Wes., Wesleyan University. 
M.1. T., Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Wis., Wisconsin University. 
M., Michigan University. The numerals designate the year of graduation. 
N. W., Northwestern University. Only such degrees are named as constitute right to 
' ., Oberlin College. membership. 
S., Smith College. 
Frances M. Abbott, A. B., V.. ‘81 : ' . 236 N. Main St., Concord, N. H. 
l-liza Adams, A. B., V;, ’86 . ; ; , ' , 32 E. 63d St., New York. 
Mrs. Jennie Kelley Adams, A. B., V.. 75. . . ‘ : Woburn, Mass. 
‘ Annette H. Aldrich, A. B., S., *83 ; . : : a : : ‘ Freeport, Mass. 


Annie E. Allen, A. B., S.. °8 ; : i ; 263 Harvard St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Mrs. Belle Capwell Allen, A. B., V..°74 . . 153 Warren St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alice Ames, A. B., Wel., ’86 ‘ : , ' . 1606 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clara P. Ames, S. B., M. I. T., 82. ' y Care of Miss Capen, Northampton, Mass. 


Annie T. Andrews, A. B., Wel... “St. ; ‘ ; 4 ‘ : . Shelburne, Mass, 


tv 





Lucy C. Andrews, A. B., M., '76. 
Mary S. Anthony, A. B., S., °83 
Helen Arnold, A. B., V., 74 
Emma S. Atkinson, A. B., B., °82 
Mrs. Alice Osborne Atwood, A. b., S., '79. 
Ada I. Ayer, A. B., Wel., 80 

Clementine C. Bacheler, A. B., Wel., “So 


Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, A. B., A. M., V.., 


Ella F. Bailey, Ph. B., Cal., "82 ; 
Mrs. Alice Crawford Baily, B. S., Wis, °75 
Dr. Charlotte Johnson Baker, A. B., V., 77 


Jane M. Bancroft, Ph. B., Ph. D., Syr., 77 and ‘84 


Helen F. Banfield, A. B., V., °79. 
Mrs. Carrie Carpenter Banning, B. S., Wis.. 
Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, A. B., M., “74 . 
Mrs. Mary Woodward Barnes, A. B., V., *80 
Mrs. Mary Case Barney, A. B., V., ’82 

Mrs. Lucy Sellers Barnes, A. B., V., °75 
Charlotte C. Barnum, A. B., V., ‘81 
Laura M. Barr, A. B., V., '79 

Charlotte C. Barrell, A. B., B., 8s 

Helen M. Barrett, A. B., Wel., “84 

Mary R. Bartlett, A. B., Wel., ’79 

Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, A. B., V., °74 


Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford, Ph. B.. M. L., Wis., 74 and °82 





: ; Wellesley, Mass. 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
. 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


918 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


125 Federal St., Salem, Mass. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

. : : Norwich Town, Conn. 
‘73 and ‘78, 57 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
309 Fell St., San Francisco, Cal. 

, , Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Magdalena City, New Mexico. 

: ‘ : Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
49 Hooker Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ta ; ; . Aurora, N. Y. 


324 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
Lansing, Mich. 

; , . Minneapolis, Minn. 
214 West 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
144 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 
‘ New Ipswich, N. H. 
342 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
80 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 
National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
. Portland, Me. 
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Katharine Lee Bates, A. B., Wel., ’80. 
Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates, A. B., B., ’81 ‘ 
Mrs. Sarah Glazier Bates, A. B., A. M., V.,’68 and ’72 
Elizabeth Reynolds Beckwith, A. B., V.,’68 

Gertrude Belden, B. S., Wel., ’83 ; 

Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy, A. B., V., °73 

Ida Dalig Benfey, B. L., Cal., ’83 , ‘ 
Cora Agnes Benneson, A. B., A. M., M., '78 and °83 . 
Mrs. Lydia S. Bennett, A. B., O., 62 
Hattie Biddle, A. B., B., ‘82. 

Mrs. Anne T. Bierstadt, A. B., V., ’79 
Florence Bigelow, A. B., Wel., ’85 
Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, A. B., V., ’ 
Alice Stone Blackwell, A. B., B., ’81 
Harriet C. Blake, A. B., Wel., 80 
Sarah Bolton, Ph. B., Cal., ‘80 

Ella L. Boomer, Ph. B., Syr., ’83 . 
Clara Lena Bostwick, A. B., V., 83. 
Mrs.Lucy A. M. Bosworth, A. B., O., °65 
Mrs. Haidee Soule Bothfeld, A. B., S., ’82. 
A. C. Bowen, A. B., C., ’85. 

Maria P. Brace, A. B., V.,’72__—.. 

Alice E. Bradbury, A. B., S., 86. 

Edith Bradford, B. S., C., ’79 : 
Adah Bragg, Ph. B., Cal., ’81 : , » 
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, Wellesley, Mass. 

37 Parade St., Providence, R. I. 

‘ North Platte, Neb. 

587 E. r4ist St., New York. 

71 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
50 Garden PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. 509 North 4th St., San José, Cal. 
. . Quincy, Ill. 

Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 

42 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 
133 W. 73d St., New York. 

; ; Natick, Mass. 

329 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dorchester, Mass. 

Woburn, Mass. 


. to Vassar Pl., San Francisco, Cal. 


256 West 124th St., New York. 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 

Tabor, lowa. 

: Newton, Mass. 

8 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 

42 E. r1th St., New York. 

Ivy Hall, Bridgeton, N. J. 

375 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


and Beaver Sts., San Francisco, Cal, 








Elizabeth Bragg, Ph. B., Cal., °76 ; : . Castro and Beaver Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Elizabeth H. Brewer, A. B., V., 73 ) ‘ Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mary Jones Brewster, B. S., Wel., ‘83. ; . ‘ Brick Church, N. | 
Amy T. Bridges, A. B., B., 86. ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ South Framingham, Mass. 
Lillian W. Bridges, A. B., B., ’86 , , : South Framingham, Mass. 


"7 ‘ ; ‘ W.R. High School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Alma S. Brigham, Ph. B., B., 
S. Flora Broadhead, A. B., V., '82 
\ 


Mrs. Alice Shove Brooks, A. b., V., ‘81 ; ' , ; .26 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Anne S. Brooks, A. b., S., ‘84. , j , , , : Malden, Mass. 
Esther C. H. Brooks, A. B., S., 82. : : ; .17 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Frona M. Brooks, A. b., 5., ‘83 . : , : . 17 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Alice I. Brown, S. B, M. I. T., 54 ; ‘ : . 464 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Anna R. Brown, A. B., Wel., °53 ‘ ‘ ; : , 204 5. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elizabeth M. Brown, A. B., Wel. 8 ; : ‘ ‘ :, Woburn, Mass. 
Fanny C. Brown, A. b., A. M., 5., ‘82 Sone ; | ae : : ; ; Winchester, Ill 
Gertrude Brown, A. b., Wel., °86 , , , ‘ , 204.5. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Helen Dawes Brown, A. B., V..°78 — . : ' : . 42 East 11th St., New York. 
S. Alice Brown, A. B., S., °81 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . : } Oxford Terrace, Boston. Mass. 
Mrs. Winifred Learned Brown, A. B., V.. “S2 . . ; : . . Corning, N. Y. 
Mrs. Virginia Swinburne Brownell, A. B.. V., °73 , 205 West 56th St., New York. 
Alice G. Bryant, A. B., V., 85. ‘ ; ; . , , ; ; Woburn, Mass 
Marion I. Burke, A. B., V. "Sr. ; ‘ ’ : ‘ tot Pine St., Chicago, Ill. 


B 
Julia FE. Bush, A. B., ZF : ; ; ; , . 12 East rith St., New York. 


Mary S. Butler, Ph. . B., B., “78 and ‘70 : ; . ‘ ° ‘ Chelsea, Mass. 


Mary Whiton a. A: BB, Bs , ' . Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 
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Carina B. Campbell, A. B., M., ‘79 

Mary M. Campbell, B. L., Cal., ‘85 

Annie J. Cannon, B. S., Wel., "84 

Frances E. Case, A. B., V., °70 

Mary 5S. Case, A. B., M., ‘84 

Josephine A. Cass, A. B., Wel., “So 

Sarah Cecil, A. B., V., "84 ; 

Mrs. Lizzie Williams Champney, A. B., V., *69 
Eva Chandler, A. b., M.,°78 

Kiva Channing, A. B., B., °77 
Angie C. Chapin, A. B., M.,°75 . 

Mrs. Mary Whitney Chapin, A. B., V., °74. 

Mrs. Lulu Medbury Chapman, A. B., Cal., *s 
Charlotte B. Cheever, A. B., S., ’81 ‘ 

Mrs. May Shepard Cheney, B. L., Cal., °83 : : 
Mrs. Grace Miller Clark, A. B., A. M., S., 82 and °85 
Mrs. Nina Skinner Clark, A. B., V., °75 

Sophia C. Clark, A. B., S., "82. 

Eleanor P. Clarke, A. B., V.,’79. 

Josephine A. Clarke, A. B., S., ’80 

Lepha N. Clarke, A. B., V., °70 
Mary W. Clarke, A. B., V.,’78 . : ‘ 
Rachael C. Clarke, A. B., A. M., S.."8t and ‘83 . 


/ 


Mrs. Illa J. Clayton, A. B., O., °77 
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Gabrielle D. Clements, B. S., C., “So 








; Monroe, Michigan. 
1262 Webster St., Oakland, Cal. 

: ‘ Dover, Del. 
1334 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

' Meriden, Conn. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 

337 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

: Wellesley, Mass. 

. 300 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Box 79, Berkeley, Cal. 

62 Summer St., Worcester, Mass. 
. Berkeley, Cal. 

. W. Boxford, Mass. 


. 4115 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Box 243, Northampton, Mass. 
flushing, L. I. 

Rutland, Vt. 

Bergen Point, N. J. 

603 Fifth Ave., New York. 
McLean Asylum, Somerville, Mass. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

to1o Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, Ph. B., Wis., 


J. Rose Colby, A. B., M.,°78 
Marie D. Cole, Ph. B., Cal.,’79 . 


Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier, A. B., V., 


Katharine Coman, Ph. B., M., ’80 
Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, A. B., Ph. 
Lydia V. Cone, A. B., O., ’80 

Clara A. Converse, A. B., S., ’83 . 
Emily P. Cook, A. B., M., ’75 
Mrs. Mary Jenckes Cook, A. = Wel, 
Emma L. Cooper, A. B., 

Martha Lyman Cox, A. B., S., 84 


D., S., °79 and ‘81 





Beatrice, Neb. 


‘69 . 
; Flint, Mich. 
: . Haywards, Alameda Co., Cal. 
> Lakeview, N. J. 


Wellesley, Mass. 
Hartford, Vt. 
Painesville, O 

. Saxton’s River, Vt. 
' ' ' ; , . Lansing, Mich. 
"Sr. ; ; \ ; ‘ . Milford, Mass. 
. Auburndale, Mass. 

: ° : ; » Orange, N. J. 
- i ‘ , ; ‘ . Middletown, Conn. 


Mrs. Caroline Rice ee A. B., Wes., '79 


Mary Alice Crittenden, B. L., Cal., ’85 


305 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal. 
San Rafael, Cal. 


Gulielma R. Crocker, A. B., Cal., °86. i ; : ; ; 
Mrs. Adelaide Wells Cross, A. B., Wel., ‘81 ; : » Omaha, Neb. 
Harriet E. Crouch, B. S., Wel., ’84 . Care of Mrs a. ae W escott, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Ph. B., Ph. 
Dr. Emma Culbertson, A. B., A. M.,. V.. 


Annie N, Curtis, B. S., C., 86 
Elizabeth Curtis, Ph. B., B.,°79 . 
Mrs. Emma Baxter Curtis, A. B., B., 
Florence M. Cushing, A. B., V., 74 
Ida Cushing, A. B., V., 83 . 

Agnes E. Cutter, A. B., V., '74 


‘ Grinnell, lowa, 
Hotel Huntington, Boston, Mass. 
146 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
146 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


I). Syr., 


77 and ‘81 


‘76 and '85 


mee? ' , : ° Bridgewater, Mass. 


S Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 
S$ Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 
1 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 











E, May Dame, A. B., B., ’84 

Lydia Mitchell Dame, A. B., B., ‘80 
Maria Dame, A. B., B., ’82 i 
Mary B. Damon, A. B., Wel., ’86 
Mary B. Daniels, A. B., S., ‘82 

Sarah E. Daniels, A. B., V., 60 . 
Julia F. Darling, A. B., V., “81 

Isabel FE. Darlington, B. S., Wel., °86 . 
Mrs. Gertrude B, Darwin, A. B., V., °78 
Mrs. Minerva Clement Davis, A. b., V., ° 
Sarah L. Day, A. B., V., °78 

Jane A. Denton, A. B., V., °70 

Mary M. DeVeny, B. S., Wel., °83 
Bessie B. DeWitt, A. B., C., °78 
Cornelia A. Dike, A. B., V.,°79 . 
Jeannie C. Drake, A. B., V., ’80 . 

Ella M. Drury, A. B., Wel.,’79 ._ . 
Mary Jansen DuBois, B. S., Wel., ’86 
sara Dudley, B. S., Wel., ’85 

Ella F. Eames, A. B., S., °83 

Mary Eastman, A. B., S., ’86 

Mary F. Easton, A. B., V., 82 


Mrs. Héléne O'Leary Davis, A. B., V., °77. 
7 


Mrs. Emma Sherburne Eaton, A. b., Wel., °83 


S. S. Eddy, B. S., C., ’76 





. 137 East 15th St., New York. 
1322 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Westvale, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
330 West 48th St., New York. | 
162 S. Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
; ; West Chester, Pa. 
1907 Harewood Ave., Washington, D. C. 
14 State St., Boston, Mass. 
: Fairport, N. Y. 
280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
142 West 36th St., New York. 
§ East 53d St., New York. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
68 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
71 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 
. Natick, Mass. 
Napanock, N. Y. 


5128 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


Bath, Me. 


gt8 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


2011 DeLancey PI., Philadelphia, Pa. 
46 Newhall St., Lynn, Mass. 
. Elmira, N. Y. 





Mrs. J. J. Edwards, A. B., V., °79 

Mrs. Lilla Thomas Elder, A. B., V., °73 
Mrs. Ellen Brown Elliot, B. S., C., “82 
Julia A. Ellis, A. B., Wel., ‘54 

Lucy Elson, A. B., V., 85 

Mrs. Abbie Nickerson Elwell, A. B., V., 82 
Achsah M. Ely, A. B., V., “68 
Sara A. Emerson, A. b., b., 
Agnes Emery, A. B., Kan., ‘54 

Mrs. Louise Parsons Eveleth, A. B., A. M.. 


Mrs. Mary A. Wattles Faunce. A. M.. O., °76 


Mrs. Laura Mangam Fetterolf, A. b., V., °76 
Mrs. Ada Gardner Fielden. A. B., 5., 


Jeanette Gurney Fine, A. B., S., 783 


Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch, A. b., V.. °74 
Mrs. Emily Jordan Folger, A. B., V.. “79 

Ellen M. Folsom, A. B.. V.. 71. ‘ 
Alla W. Foster, A. B., A. M., V., '72, C., "76 


Mrs. I:mma Eastman Foster, Ph. b., C.. °73 
Mrs. Mary Hammond Foster, A. B., B., ° 

Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, A. B., V., “69 
Ruth Barker Franklin, A. B., A. M..S.. "8: 
Alice EK. Freeman, A. B., Ph. D., M.. °76 and’ 
Dora Freeman, A. B., Wel., *s 

Mary L. Freeman, A. B., V., 81 


50 N. 38th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Winchester, Mass. 


: Ithaca, N. Y, 

Ilome School, l-verett, Mass. 

39 Pearl St.. New Haven, Conn. 
Amherst, Mass. 

301 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Lawrence, Kansas, 

least Gloucester, Mass. 

} Cumberland St.. Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa 
Winchester, Mass 

14 West 46th St., New Yor! 

24) Lataye tte Ave., Brooklyn. N. \ 
o16 North Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Best, N. ( 

Hotel Eliot, Roxbury 3S. 

sS Woodland St., Worcester, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 

ohns Hopkins University, Baltimore, M: 
Newport, R. I. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Wakefield, Mass. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


























Sarah B. Freeman, A. B., V., ‘78 


Clara French, A. B., S., ’84 ‘ , ; 


Isabella G. French, A. B., Wel., °83 


Mrs. Rhoda Tucker Frick, Ph. B., Cal., °79 


Dr. Almah J. Frisby, B. 5., Wis., °78 
Sue M. D. Fry, Ph. D., Syr., ’81 , 
Mrs. Harriet Peirce Fuller, A. b., B., ’81 
Mrs. Martha Eddy Fuller, A. B., B., °78 
Kitty A. Gage, A. B., B., °78 

Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage, Ph. B., C., 
Killa Gardner, A. B., V., ’77 

elizabeth J. Giddings, B. S., C., °78 


Mrs. May Bissell Giles, B. S., M. S., Syr.. 


Mrs. Nellie Browne Giles, A. B., Wel., ‘So 
Laura D. Gill, A. B., A. M., S., 81 and ’85 
Evelyn L. Gilmore, A. B., S., °83 
Clara Belle Gleason, A. b., S., °83 
Laura F. Glenn, A. B., V.., 
Nellie Godard, B. S., Wel., °S86 


'B> 


Alice Goddard, A. B., C., ‘81 
Lydia Bb. Godfrey, Po ea. ewe 76 
Abby I. Goodsell, A. B.. V.. °69 


Clara K. Goodwin, A. B.. S.. ’S2 . 
Fanny C. Goodwin, A. b., S., ’ 
Emma C. B. Gray, A. B., S., 81 . 


‘So 


ao 


. ‘ ‘ ‘ East Somerville, Mass. 
° : ‘ . New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Andover, Mass. 

: ; San Leandro, Cal. 

489 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bloomington, III. 

: : Ripon, Wis. 

2600 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
Nashua, N. H. 

, ; Ithaca, N. Y. 

4o Thornton St., Roxbury, Mass. 

i é . Jefferson, Ohio. 
34 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Abington, Mass. 


77 and ‘8o, 17: 
Northampton, Mass. 

. Gardiner, Me. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Box 694, New Haven, Conn. 

is : 28 E. 47th St., New York. 

Bryn Mawr Prep. School, Baltimore, Md. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Franklin, N. H. 
1 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass. 


Vassar College, 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
V..% . . y . 638 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Emily Ray Gregory, A. B., Wel., °85 


Mrs. Kate Stanton Griffis, A. B., V., °77 

Emily aa Griffith, A. B., We "73 . . Mrs. Platts’ School, Utica. N. Y. 
Mrs. Sara Stanley Grimke, Ph. B., B., ’78 . . : ; ; = . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charlotte Chester Gulliver, A. B., 5., °53 Norwich Town. Conn. 


Julia H. Gulliver, A. B., 5., 79 Andover. Mass. 


Mary Gulliver, A. B., S., ’82 
Sarah Pierce Gunnison, A. B., V., °53 . 
Carrie C. Guyer, A. B., S., ’81 


Andover, Mass. 

; ; Gloucester, Mass. 
2011 DeLancey PI., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1004 N St., N. W., Washington, (i 


Frances Haldeman, A. B., V., ’84 ; ‘ : 

Dr. Alice T. Hall, A. B., Wel., St. ‘ ‘ ;, ' N. Ie. Hospital, Roxbury, Mass. 
Amelia A. Hall, A. B., Wel., °85. ; ‘ . ; 2005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henrietta Hall, A. B., Wel., 81. ; i ; ; i ; . Birmingham, Conn. 
Caroline F. Hamilton, A. B., S., 35 ; ; , ‘ 128 Second Ave., New York. 
Elizabeth L. Hamlen, A. B., ve ae ‘ ; ; ; 265 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Sarah Dix Hamlin, A. M., M., ’75 ; ; ; 1606 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Harriet Hover Harding, B. S., M. L., Wis., °77 and ‘82 ' . a. Oak Park, Il. 
Mary Chapman Hardy, . oy Oe ‘ ' ; ' . Arlington, Mass. 
Josephine Harker, A. b., V., ’86. : , : 1909 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mary L. Harker, A. B., E me 2 : . 916 Van Ness on San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Clara Moore Harper, B. S., Wis. "25 ' ‘ : ‘ ‘ i Lancaster, Wis. 
Hattie B. Haskell, A. B., Kan.,’86 —. ‘ é ‘ : . . Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Preston Haughwout, A. B., \ ' ' ; Fall River, Mass. 
Mary A. Hawley, Ph. B., Cal., ’80 ° ' » §22 Knox St., Oakland, Cal. 
Alice Hayes, A. B., V., 81 . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Care of Baring Bros., London, Eng. 











Ellen A. Hayes, A. B., O.,°78 : ‘ ; ; ‘ ; . Wellesley, Mass. 


Bertha Hazard, A. B., V., °79 . . f ; ; . 25 Lambert Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, A. B., B., 80 . : ‘ 64 Linden St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Millie A. Hemperley, A. B., Wel.,’81 : ‘ : ' . : . Myerstown, Pa. 
Heloise E. Hersey, A. B., V., °76 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 25 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Ella Gertrude Heyer, A. B., V., 85. , ' ' . Marlborough, N. J. 
Mrs. Nettie Wetherbee Higbee, A. B.,5S., "80. ; i ; . Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Willa Haskell Higgins, A. B., Wel.,’83 — . , . . : Yarmouthville, Me. 
Lien 1, tsa es 5, C., "FO. , ; ‘ ‘ : . Isle La Motte, Vt. 
Caroline E. Hilliard, A. B., S.,°83 ; : ; : . 168 East 71st St., New York. 
Mrs. Helen Wadleigh Hoar, A. B., Wel.,’79 —. ' ‘ , , Concord, Mass. 
Imma C. Hodge, A. B., V., 81. ' . 51 George St., Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Caroline Sanford Holden, A. B., B.. ‘81 : : : : ; Attleborough, Mass. 
Mrs. Cora Pierson Hopkins, B. S., Kan., ’84 : ; : , i ; Lawrence, Kan. 
Elizabeth G. Houghton, A. B., V.. 73 . : ; 191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Mary C. House, A. B., V.,’71 . ; . Care of W. Ackermann, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Mrs. Annie Glidden Houts, A. B., V., °69 . ‘ : . ‘ ‘ ‘ Decatur, Texas. 
Klizabeth M. Howe, A. B., V.,.’82 ; ‘ ‘ ; 14 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Anna M. Hoyt, A. B.,S., °81 . i . ' ‘ . ‘ ‘ . New Haven, Conn. 
Mary F. Hoyt, A. B., V., ’80 : , ‘ . 1416 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner Hubbard, A. B., V., “80. ; é : ‘ . Auburn, N. Y. 
Emma L. Hubbard, A. B., A. M., V., °69 and ’73 ; ; ; ‘ Hatfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Melissa J. P. Hubbard, A. B., O., ’59 , ° ° . , . Oberlin, O. 
Eliza P. Huntington, A. B.,S.,’8t. ; : ‘ . 55 North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Marie E. Ives,-A. B., V.,’78 . , : ° ° . Box 1065, New Haven, Conn, 





Caroline C. Jackson, B. S., C., ’79 





Oakland, Cal. 


1379 Eighth Ave., F. 


Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, A. B., B., °83 . ‘ 84 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Alice Wetmore agg | oe ‘ : : i ; Warren. Penn. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Jessie F. Jennings, A. B., B., 
Dr. Anna H. Johnson, A. B., : M.., Vv. 


. Orange, N. J. 


,?77 and S81 
« Whitestown, N. 7; 


Anna M. Johnson, A. B., V., ’76 . ° 

Mrs. Caroline Curtiss Johnson, A. B., V., °83 87 High St. Yonkers, N. Y. 
Mary A. Johnson, B. L., S., ’84 ; : : 25 West 11th St., New York. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Waldron Jones, A. B., S., °83 . : ‘ , ; Malden, Mass. 


Kitty Payne Jones, A. B., Wel., °84 
Laura A. Jones, A. B., Wel., ’82 
Mary E. Jones, A. B., V., *82 
Helen S. Joy, A. B., B., °83 
Mrs. Mary McHenry keith, 
Mrs. Mary Adams Kellogg, 
Mrs. Florence Finch Kelly, 
Mrs. Lucy Fairchild Kenaston, 
S. Kendall, A. B., O., ’80 

C. Belle Kenney, S. B., M. I. T. 
Emily M. Kimball, A. B., B., "79 ‘ 
Mrs. Ida Ransom King, A. B., V., °83 
Elizabeth P. Kirby, A. B., V., ‘72 
Mrs. Jane Barry Klee, Ph. B., Cal., °81 
Mary H. Ladd, A. B., C., '75 

Nellie Lamborne, A. B., V., ’86 . 


| * 


A. B., 


~ 


co” ; ‘ ; : 
ii Vas . . 2424 Pacific 
Kan., ’81 
A. B., O 


68 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
. Box 538, Brick Church, N. J. 
8 James St., Boston, Mass. 

. Winchester, Mass. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York. 
Washington, D. C. 
Saxton’s River, Vt. 
East Boston, M: iSS. 


79 . 
Ave., 
8 151 West 14th St., 


‘Or ; } . Howard Univ.., 


11! Saratoga St. 


Rochester. N iN H. 
: Unionville, Conn. 
713 Fifth Ave., New York. 


; Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


259 Boylston St., 
1017 Vine St., 
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Ellen J. Lane, A. B., B., ’78 


Louise P. Langford, A. B., Wel., °83 
Mrs. Lizzie Cotton Lansing, A.B., A.! 


Ella C. Lapham, A. B., V., ’76 
Eleanor R. Larrison, A. B., S., 82 
Agnes M. Lathe, A. B., S., °81 
Anna H. Lathrop, A. B., V., °83 . 
Julia C. Lathrop, A. B., V., "80 


Ruth Webster Lathrop, A. B., Wel., 
ae « : ; ; i ; . Newton Centre, Mass. 


Elizabeth C. Lawrence, A. B., S., 
Abby Leach, A. B., - M., V., 85 
Edith Leach, A. B., S.,’83 . ‘ 
Elizabeth B. Leech, 4 B., V., ’86 
Cornelia P. Leland, A. B., V., ’68 
Ella S. Leonard, A. B., V., 85 
Henrietta Leonard, A. B., S., ’79 
Harriet L. Levy, Ph. B., Cal., °86 
Emily C. Lewin, B. S., Wel., °83 
Frances W. Lewis, A. B., S., ’81 


Mrs. Minnie McLean Lewis, A. B.., 


Sarah B. D. Lewis, A. = v.92 
Caroline G. Lingle, A. B., V., ’86 
Mrs. Sarah F. 
Caro Lloyd, A. B., V., ’81 

Mary S. Locke, A. B., S., ’79 





Se Sarg A. B., A. M.. O., 
























Foster St., Brighton, Mass. 

Colunabla College Library, New York. 

M., B.,°83 and °84, Hotel Baldwin, Northampton St., Boston: 

‘ Fredonia, N. Y- 

: Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1101 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Rockford, Ill. 

. : : ; . : , Rockford, Ill. 

"as : ; : ‘ ‘ ; . Le Roy, N. Y. 
3 

Weststrasse 18, Leipzig, Germany. 

Lyme, Conn. 

Annapolis, Md. 

. Schenectady, N. Y. 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

4402 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

g2o O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Fall River, Mass. 

— School, Providence, R. I. 

. 233 Clermont Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J, 

Janesville, Wis. 

° Belleville, N. J. 

1400 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Wel.,’79 


59 ‘o 62 
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Mrs. Sarah Dana Loomis, A. B., V., °73 
Mrs. Julia S. Lord, A. B., V., °74 ‘ 
Alice Hanson Luce, A. B., Wel., 83 . 
Mrs. Amy Stantial Lund, S. ay ee de 
Katherine M. Lupton, A. B., V., ’73 


Mrs. Susan W. Bryan Lyttle, A. a ie 


Stella B. Mabury, A. B., V., °83 

Mrs. Emma Logan MacCoy, A. B., V., 
Helen Magill, Ph. D., B., ’77 , 
Minnie E. Maltby, A. B., O., *82 
Martha S. Mann, B. S., Wel., ’85 
Alma Mansfield, A. b., A. M., M., ’81 
Clarimond Mansfield, A. B., A. M., B., 
Frances G. Markham, A. B., V., 783 
Flora A. Mason, A. B., b.,’78 
Gertrude H. Mason, Ph. B., M., °76 
Mary L. Mason, A. B., S., “84 

Mary H. Mather, A. B., S., °83. . ‘ 
Katherine E. McClellan, A. B., S., ’82 
Anna C. McFadden, A. B., V., "80 


and °83 


*79 and ’8o 


Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw, A. B., V., °67 


Mrs. Martha Chase McMahone, Ph. b., 
Bessie G. Merriam, A. B., S., °84 

Bertha Vaughan Merrick, A. B., V., '79 
Cynthia E. Merrill, A. B., A. M., B., ’8 


5 


2 and '83 
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164 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

St Berkeley St., Lawrence, Mass. 

. Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

, Malden, Mass. 

166 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
lizabeth, N. J. 

; Box 92, San Jose, Cal. 
1417 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

; ; . Oberlin, Ohio. 
Care Brown, Shipley & Co., London, Eng, 
Box 144, Grayling, Mich. 

Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

2703 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Chelsea, Mass. 

705 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 
1021 Madison St., Washington, D. C. 
110 Madison Ave., New York. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

81 Alfred St., Detroit, Mich. 

; ; Martinez, Cal. 

131 Messer St., Providence, R. I. 
Church Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

20 Chester St., W. Somerville, Mass. 
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Mrs. N. C. Mersereau, A. B., M., ’81 » a4 . Manistique, Mich. 
Edith E. Metcalf, A. B., Wel., ’80 : ; > ‘ ; i ; : . Elyria, Ohio. 
Mrs. Flora Mussey Metcalf, A. B., Wel., ’81 ; ; ; ; ; . Columbus, Ohio. 
Marion Metcalf, A. B., Wel., ’80 ; ; ; ; 4 ; . Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Harriet Ransom Milinowski, A. B., V., °78 . . 1298 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minna W. Millard, A. B., V., °75 , . 15 East 46th St., New York. 
Alice M. Miller, A. B., S., °83 417 La Salle Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Ida Chadeayne Miller, Ph. B., Cal., °86 ‘ : 1208 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Isabelle Judith Miller, B. L., Cal., 84 ; ; 1208 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Margaret E. Miller, A. B., V., "84 , . Sandy Spring, Md. 
Mrs. Caroline Hungerford Mills, A. B., S., 82. . ; ; ; : Adams, Mass. 
Mary Anna Mineah, A. B., A. M., V.,’7oand ‘85 tj ; . . Dryden, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, A. B., Wel., 83. . 278 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
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Annie S. Peck, A. B., A. M., M.,’78 and ’81_. ' : . Box 1212, Providence, R. I. 
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Grace Perry, A. B., Wel., ’81 ; ; . ; : . Williamstown, Mass. 
Mrs. S. Barton Perry, A. B., V.,°75 . : 5128 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Maud G, Phillips, A. B., Wel., 81. . 263 North Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Margaret H. Pierson, A. B.. V.,'78 . ; : : ‘ ‘ ‘ . . Orange, N. J. 
Mary M. Pitcher, A. B., A. M., C., ‘79 and ’84 . ; . . Owego, N. Y. 
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Amelia W. Platter, Ph. B., Wes., 82. , , , ' ‘ ‘ Seymour, Ind. 
Alice B. Poinier, A. B., V.,’83.. : , . . gt South St., Newark, N. J. 
Alice Edwards Pratt, Ph. ‘&B., Cal., Sr. ; ; : ; ; ; ; Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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Kate Price, A. B., V.°74 . , ' ° Eddington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
kmma May Prindle, Ph. B., N. W., ‘82. ' , . ' ‘ ; . Evanston, Il. 
Lillian E. Prudden, A. B., V., °75 , , 224 Orange St., New Haven, Conn, 
Ruth Putnam, B. L., C., ’78 : : ; ‘ . The Chelsea, W. 23d St., New York. 
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Anna S. Rainey, A. B., V., ’78 
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Lydia P. Ray, A. B., V., 78 
Annie M. Reed, A. B., V., '74 
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Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, A. B., A. M., S. B., V., °70, 3 
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Carrie L. Richardson, A. B., S., ‘84 

Lilla A. Richardson, A. B., B., *54 
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Mrs. Mary Raymond Richardson, A. B., V., °73 
Sophia F. Richardson, A. B., V., °79 . 
Mrs. Helen Fairbank Rivers, A. B., Wel., °79 
Charlotte F. Roberts, A. B., Wel., So ; , 
Mary E. B. Roberts, Ph. B., M. S., C., ’8o0 and ‘82 
Ella C. Robinson, A. B., V., 70 . : 
Anna M. Roe, A. B., V., °76 : 

Cornelia H. B. Rogers, A. B., Wel., “84 

Mary H. Rollins, A. B., V., 7°78 . 

Harriet P. Rood, A. B., Wel., 80 

Elizabeth B. Root, A. B., Wel,, ’8o 

Mary P. Root, A. B., V., ’78 ‘ 

Florence A. Runnells, A. b., Wel., °83 ; 
Lucy M. Salmon, A. B., A. M., M., 76 and °S3 . 
Helen J. Sanborn, A. B., Wel., 84 
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Florence Snow, A. B., S., °83 
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Anne C. Southworth, A. B., V., ’82 
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Mrs. Cara Fellows Sterling, A. B., Kan., °83 Lawrence. Kan. 


Mary L. Stevens, A. B., S., ’84 Malden, Mass 


Mrs. Gertrude Hardenbergh Stewart, Ph. B., Wis., '73 Lone Rock. Wis. 
Cora Stickney, A. B., Wel., 80 1622 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sarah L. Stilson, A. B., V., “69 . ° So Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Evelyn Louise Stoddart, Ph. B., Cal., ’8o0 14o4 Harrison St. ( dakland. Cal. 
Carrie O. Stone, A. B., B., “84. : ' ' Hotel Warren, Roxbury, Mass. 
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Mrs. Lucy Stone, A. B., O., °47 
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Abby M. Sumner, A. B., B., °77. 

Phebe T. Sutliff, A. B., V., "80 :, 
Mrs. Janet McKelvey Swift, A. B., O., °83. 
Susan F. Swift, A. B., V., 783 , 

Mrs. Alice Mead Swing, A. B., O., ‘79 
Marion Talbot, A. B., A. M., B., ’80 and ‘82 
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Marie Louise Tuck, B. S., Wel., 783 
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The Regular Quarterly Meeting of the Association will be held 


in Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, New York, on Saturday, 
March 19, at 2 P.M. After the consideration of the several items 
of business, an adjournment will be moved, that the members may 
accept an invitation tendered by the New York Association of 
Collegiate Alumne to participate in their quarterly reunion. ‘This 
will take place in the same hall at 2.30 p. M., and will be devoted to 
a discussion of the subject: ‘“ Opportunities for College-Trained 
Women in Philanthropic Work.” 

A Special Meeting of the Association will be held, by invita- 
tion of the Washington Branch, in Washington, D. C., on Saturday, 
April 9, 1887. 

The morning session will open at 10.30 o’clock. ‘The subject 
for discussion will be: “The Effect of the Amusements and Occu- 
pations of Girls on their School Life.’’ Papers will be given by 
Mary M. De Veny, Laura J. Wylie, Alice Goddard, Alice H. Luce, 


Emma S. Atkinson, and others. 





Luncheon will be served at 1.30 P. M. 

The afternoon session will take place at 3 o’clock. Alla W. 
Foster will read a paper on “The Relation of Women to the Gov- 
erning Boards and Faculties of Colleges.” 

Members living in Washington are making special preparations 
for the cordial reception of their visitors, and are planning various 
social festivities. 

Alumnez desiring information concerning boarding-places are 
invited to communicate with Mrs. C. C. Darwin, 1907 Harewood 
Avenue, before April 3. 


Further details concerning the place of assembly, luncheon, 


railroad rates, social gatherings and other matters of interest, will be 


furnished to members who send their names before April 3 to Mrs. 


Darwin. 
MARION TALBOT, 


Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST,, 
Boston, March 12, 1887. 





Association of Collegiate Alumna. 


The special meeting of the Association will be held in the Lecture Hall 
of the National Museum, Washington, D. C., on Saturday, April 9. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 9 A. M. 

The Association will be called to order at 10.30 A.M. Papers. on “ The 
Effect of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on their School Life,” 
will be presented and discussed. There will be a recess from 12 M. to 

30 P. M., during which the members will call upon Mrs. Cleveland. 

Luncheon will be served at 1.30 P. M.,in one of the galleries of the 
National Museum. Tickets, at fifty cents each, will be furnished to those 
who send their names to Mrs, G. B. Darwin, 1907 Harewood Avenue, before 
April 6. 

The Association will reassemble with invited guests at 3 p. M. After 
opening remarks by the President, Mrs. Backus, a paper on “ The Relation 
of Women to the Governing Boards and Faculties of Colleges,” will be read 
by Miss Alla W. Foster. 

An evening reception is tendered the members by Mrs. Lander, of 
which the details will be announced at the close of the afternoon session. 

There will be an excursion to Mount Vernon on Monday, April 11. 
The steamer leaves Washington at Io A. M. and returns at 3.30 P.M. The 
fare for the round trip is one dollar. The plans for the late afternoon and 
evening will be announced later. 

The local committee have not been able to secure special railroad rates, 
but round-trip excursion tickets from New York, via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
good for ten days, and permitting the bearer to stop in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, may be bought for ten dollars. Round-trip tickets from other 
points can doubtless be procured at reduced rates. 

Board can be obtained in Washington at the rate of from one to 
three dollars per day. Applications for information should be made to 
Mrs. Darwin. 

Members who are to be in attendance will be required to have certifi- 
cates of membership, which may be procured from Mrs. Darwin or 
Miss Talbot. 

MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 
Boston, March 31, 1887. 





You are cordially invited to attend the session of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, to be held in 
the Lecture Hall of the National Museum, Washington, 
I). C., on Saturday, April 9, at 3 P. M. 


A paper on * The Relation of Women to the Gov- 


erning Boards and Faculties of Colleges,” by Miss Alla 


\W. Foster, will be read. 
Please present this invitation at the door. 
HELEN Hiscock BACKUS, 
President, 
MARION ‘TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST., 


Boston, March 31, 1587. 
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The regular meeting of the Association will be held at Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. on Saturday, May 28, 1887, at 11 A. M. 

Papers will be read on The Occupations of Women College Graduates”, 
by Miss Grace W, Soper, and ‘The Practical Value of a Sanitary Science 
Club”, by Miss Annie E, Allen. 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the College, luncheon will be 
served at the close of the session. Members who expect to be present are re- 
quested to send their names to Miss 8, FL Richardson, Vassar College, before 
the day of the meeting. An opportunity will be afforded in the afternoon 
to inspect the buildings and grounds of the College 

An informal and social conference will be held on Frilayv evening, at 7.30 
o'clock, at the Vassar Brothers’ Institute, Poughkeepsie. At the meeting held 
recently in Washington, it was voted to continue at some future time the dis- 
cussion on the The Effeet of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on 
their School-Life”. The topic will be presented at this time and the four 
questions which follow indicate the general direction which the discussion 
should take. 


1. What can be done forthe pupil in school, that her work may be more rapidly done 
and school tasks out of school hours greatly diminished + 
2, What can be done for the vo out of school, that she may realize that during schoo! 


life, school duties should receive the be ‘sTof her energies and interest 7 

3. What may be left ont of a school girl's life, that her strength may be devoted to the 
conscientious and thorough acquisition of essential principles rather than to the crowd 
ing of the mind with a wide variety of facts » 

f. What can be done to bring parents and teachers into closer relationship and to deep 

en the conviction that both are s;orking toward the same end 

It is sincerely hoped that members, who cannot be present. will send in 
writing to the Secretary such suggestions and criticisms base l upon their ex- 
perience and observation, as will aid the Association in carrying on svstemat- 
i¢ and helpful work in this direction, 

The Morgan House, will be the headquarters of the Association. Board 
will be furnished at the reduced rate of 82.50 per day. 

Members who have not paid the annual fee of one dollar are requested to 
remit it, at their earliest convenience, to the Treasurer. Miss Marv H. Ladd. 
259 Boylston St., Boston. 

Miss A. R. Brown, 2045. 42nd St., Philadelphia, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Branch, will be glad to receive the addresses of alumnee who may be 
permanently or temporarily in the city and are not vet enrolled as members 
of the Association. 

The Secretary desires to be informed promptly of any change of address 

MARION TALBOT, 
; Sec tary. 

66 MARLBOROUGH ST.. 

s30OSTON, MAY 16, ISS7. 








ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


HEALTH IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The position taken by this Association, from the first, that education in general, 
as well as college education in particular, is Jer se physically beneficial, rather than 
injurious, has been only strengthened by all that the statistics thus far collected 
have shown, and by the general tone of the criticisms upon the results published. 
All indications and all suggestions point to a further work in the direction of better 
physical development during the years immediately preceding college life, that is, 
during the period when the girl is fitting for college, or for after life, in a pre- 
paratory school. 

The alarming mortality among young married women, the proverbial semi- 
invalidism and the increasing number of nervous diseases arising from exhausted 
vitality, among even young girls, point toa weakness already established before the 
age of eighteen. At eighteen it is generally too late to undo the mistakes made 
during the most important years of a girl’s physical life. The Association would, 
therefore, again suggest to teachers and to mothers some directions in which reform 
may profitably work, by calling attention to the following specific evils existing among 
school-girls : — 

1. SOCIAL DISSIPATION AND EXCITEMENT. 


Girls are too often stimulated to shine socially and intellectually at the same 
time. A mother proves her daughter’s perfect health by saying, “She has been able 
to go to parties or entertainments four or five evenings a week all winter, and she 
stands at the head of her class.” 

Dancing schools, church fairs, charitable festivals, lectures, concerts, etc., make 
demands upon young girls still in school which are not made upon boys at the 
same age. 

It is evident that at an age when the rapid development of both the physical and 
the mental system is making such large demands upon vitality, there is not sufficient 
strength to endure any special drain in this additional direction. Even if there 
be no breakdown during school life, there comes an inevitable penalty in later years. 
When the responsibilities and emergencies of mature life call for reserve force, there 
is feeble response if the nervous energy has been exhausted by undue demands 
made upon it in girlhood. 

2. THE MISUSE OF VACATIONS. 

It is the testimony of many educators that the school is a hospital for two or 
three weeks after the holidays. 

3. HABITUAL LOSS OF SUFFICIENT AND HEALTHY SLEEP. 

In a New York academy a class of sixty girls, between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, chanced to be asked by a visitor at what time they retired the night before. 
The average was found to be twenty minutes before midnight, but no surprise was 
manifested by teachers, nor regret by pupils. 











Even when the hour of retiring is early, sleeplessness or disturbed sleep 
frequently causes headache and languor on waking in the morning. This is often 
the result of close air in the sleeping-room, or of brain-work up to the moment of 
going to bed. A half-hour of brain rest should precede retiring, accompanied per- 
haps by a little vigorous exercise, which will divert the blood from the brain. A 
light luncheon will often tend to induce sleep, while rich or hearty food taken at 
night is a frequent cause of morning headache and lack of appetite for breakfast. 


4. IRREGULARITY AND HASTE IN TAKING FOOD, THE OMISSION OF BREAK- 
FAST, AND THE USE OF A STIMULATING, INNUTRITIOUS DIET, SUCH AS CONDI- 
MENTS, PASTRY, ETC. 

Out of ninety girls questioned one morning in one of our public schools, twelve 
had eaten no breakfast. Of these twelve, six had brought no luncheon; the other six 
had cake, pie or some similar indigestible food. 

The principals of several girls’ schools, in order to obtain good mental work, 
have been compelled to furnish a warm luncheon, and to insist upon the scholars 
taking it in the middle of the morning, because so many habitually came to school 
without having eaten sufficient breakfast, and bringing little or no luncheon. 

The fact seems to be ignored that the brain is as incapable as the hand of good, 
vigorous work when unsupplied with food. 

One mother says, “ My daughter does enjoy her morning nap so, I cannot bear 
to wake her up until the last minute, and then she never has time for more than a 
mouthful; a good strong cup of tea is all she wants; it braces her up so that she 
does n't feel the need of anything more.” 

Nothing could be more pernicious in its ultimate effects upon the brain as well 
as upon the rest of the body than this habit of work on morbidly stimulated nervous 
force. : 

After a morning of fasting and forced mental work, the school-girl hurries 
home, faint and hungry. If she lives at a distance, she is doubly fatigued by the long 
walk, Hunger tempts her to eat too much and too rapidly, and the digestive organs 
are thus taxed to their utmost at a time when they are totally unprepared for work. 
Even then in some cases the exhausted system is not allowed to rest. Instead of a 
period of quiet after dinner, comes a long walk, protracted piano practice, or severe 
study. 

5. TIGHT, HEAVY OR INSUFFICIENT CLOTHING, WHICH UNQUESTIONABLY IN- 
CREASES THE TENDENCIES TO CONSUMPTIVE, SPINAL AND PELVIC DISEASES. 

A physician of wide experience confidently states that this cause alone has 
incapacitated more women than over-study and overwork of all kinds. 

The present fashion of heavy plaitings and voluminous draperies, which throw 
weight upon the spine, is responsible for much backache and Janguor. 

Tight sleeves and corsets, which impede circulation and interfere with free 
movement, make the daily ten minutes of gymnastics either a mere farce, or 
exhausting and injurious. 

A brisk walk is acknowledged to be one of the most healthful forms of 
exercise when taken in a dress which allows free lung expansion and vigorous move- 
ment. When, however, the walker is weighted or hindered by tight or heavy clothing, 
or cramped by tight or high-heeled boots, it is unduly fatiguing. 

6. LACK OF SUFFICIENT AND PROPER EXERCISE. ° 

Even when a fai. amount of time is spent in walking, housework, gymnastics 
or athletics, it is frequently so misused as to result in positive injury instead of 


benefit. 
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There is a general misconception of the proper object and effect of exercise, 
as shown in the remark, “I never supposed that I had properly exercised a muscle 
unless I tired it so that it ached!” This very ache is nature’s signal that the 
exertion has been carried too far. The object of exercise is to quicken the circula- 
tion of the blood, which serves as the carrier of oxygen and nutritive material. The 
use of special muscles calls the blood to those muscles, and stimulates growth and 
development by the increased nutrition. But the muscles, like the stomach, have a 
limit beyond which they should not be forced. An ache or a feeling of exhaustion 
shows that they need rest. 

The muscles are, however, capable of more work under some conditions than 
under others, and exercise increasing the demand for oxygen is most beneficial 
when taken in pure air and at the right time. A quick walk, not languid sauntering, 
is then most beneficial, but taken immediately after a hearty meal, or when the 
girl is faint with hunger or already fatigued, it produces only exhaustion and 
indigestion. 

All forms of gymnastic exercise are not only useless but absolutely harmful, 
unless adapted to the physical condition of the individual, axd taken in appropriate 
costume. Heavy skirts and tight clothing not only prevent free vigorous movement, 
but by impeding the circulation cause affophy of the parts compressed. 


7. UNSANITARY CONDITIONS IN THE HOME OR SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Bad light, overheating, and lack of ventilation, are more frequent causes of 
headache than mental strain, while the lassitude ascribed to overwork is often the 
result of close, heated air or sewer emanations. 

8. THE OMISSION OF INSTRUCTION IN SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 


The laws and conditions of healthful living should be presented in a simple, 
practical form. The girl of fourteen should understand clearly that the connection 
between to-day’s carelessness in apparent trifles of food, sleep or exercise, and the 
invalidism which robs life of all pleasure and usefulness ten years hence, is just as 
close as between to-day’s wet feet and to-morrow’s sore throat. The laws which 
govern health and disease, whiie they are as inevitable as the law of gravitation, are 
not so immediate in their action; and when exferdence has taught them, it is too late 
to undo the mischief which ignorance or heedlessness has wrought. Moreover, the 
causes are so complicated and extend through so many years, that only the careful 
observer learns the lesson of experience even in advanced life. 

Parents and teachers themselves often fail to apprehend the importance on 
healthful living during the years when the body as wel as the mind and character is 
laying its foundation and forming its habits for strength or weakness. 

9g. THE AMBITION OF PARENTS AND DAUGHTERS TO ACCOMPLISH MUCH IN 
LITTLE TIME. 

A large part of the nervous exhaustion which often follows graduation is due to 
the blind pertinacity with which pupil, parent or teacher insists that the girl must 
graduate with her class or at a certain age. 

The attempt to crowd music, painting and extra languages into what is barely 
sufficient time for solid mental work, sends students to college either hurriedly and 
imperfectly prepared, or with thorough preparation gained at the expense of health. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, November, 1886. 








When the Association of Collegiate Alumne was organized, the members 
decided to depend temporarily upon voluntary contributions for carrying 
on its work. Two years later, one dollar was adopted as the regular fee, 
which, if contributed by a large majority of the members, would be ade- 
quate to the needs of the Association, As, however, many Alumnz had be- 
come members when there was no pecuniary obligation, and others desirous 
of joining the the Association might be prevented if the payment of dues were 
an absolute requirement, it was decided that the fee might be remitted sub si- 
lentio, in special cases, by the President and Treasurer. 

The Executive Committee now deem it desirable that the financial standing 
of each member should be definitely known. Will you therefore kindly send, 
at your earliest convenience, to the Treasurer, Miss Mary H. Ladd, 259 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston, one of the accompanying blanks, stating: (1) Whether you pay 
a fee to a regular Branch and, by the constitution are thereby exempt from 
assessment to the general Association, (2) Whether you wish for any reason 
to have the fee remitted, (3) Whether you will make the regular contribution 
of one dollar. 

MARION TALBOT, 
Secretary. 


Boston, June 20, 1887. 
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THE NEED AND THE OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLEGE-TRAINED 
WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


——__—_——__e- @- e—_____—__ 


A Paper presented to the New York Association of Collegiate 


Alumneg, on March 19, 1887. 


By HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS. 
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* At the meeting of the New York Association of 
: Collegiate Alumne, held on May 14th, it was voted that 
r Mrs. Wischnewetzky’s Paper, and that of Mrs. Backus, 
given at the preceding meeting, be printed. It was also 
; i voted that the subject treated in these. Papers be appointed 
a | for the November meeting, for fuller discussion. 


the unspeakable tyrannies of their own social class. The beacons which they kindled on 
the heights of their endeavor have flashed from peak to peak along the centuries. Although 
men as'ywell as women have fed the signal fires, we find woman’s faith and woman’s un- 
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THE NEED AND THE OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLEGE-TRAINED 
WOMEN IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK, 


A Paper presented to the New York Association of Collegiate 


Alumne, on March 19, 1887. 


By HELEN HISCOCK BACKUS. 


At the outset, I see our subject calling a satirical smile to some kindly faces. What 
are we, a few hundred exemplars of a new phase of education, handicapped as we are 
with the crudities of our own youth and those of the system which has trained us, that we 
should weigh our modicum of power or hold it apart from the lavish contribution which 
woman has from time immemorial poured out at the Saviour’s feet? Woman toiling in 
the field of philanthropy has had all Christian art, all the chivalric gratitude of poets and 
historians to do her homage. Paula, dispensing her wealth to the poor of the Eternal 
City and sharing the asceticism of the sainted Jerome; Elizabeth of Hungary, saved by 
her miraculous roses from the wrath of her selfish husband, and winning him to join in 
her charitable deeds ; St. Theresa, conquering her own darkened spirit in the gloom of 
medizval Spain, and flooding the conventual world with the brightness of a spiritual faith ; 
— the thought of all ayes has loved to magnify such lives as these! Bright centres 
were they, unselfish types of pure self-sacrifice, radiant in the murky atmosphere of suffer- 
ing and sin. Galileo and Vasco da Gama warred not more intrepidly against the scholastic 
bigotry, the superstitious priestcraft, of their time, than did such women, heroically striving 
to incarnate Christ’s law of charity, to maintain it against the avarice, the lust, the cruelty, 
‘the unspeakable tyrannies of their own social class. The beacons which they kindled on 
the heights of their endeavor have flashed from peak to peak along the centuries. Although 
men as well as women have fed the signal fires, we find woman’s faith and woman’s un- 
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selfishness everywhere the working lever by which great revolutions have been accom- 


plished. Elizabeth Fry and John Howard reforming the prisons of England, Pinel and. 
Tuke transforming the torture-chambers of the insane, Florence Nightingale a ministering 
angel to the wounded of the Crimea, Robert Raikes founding Sunday-schools for the Lon- 
don poor, Froebel leading the thought of rich and poor alike to the rationality of education 


—how their works have re-created the world in which we live. Can we do aught better 


than to emulate their zeal and their self-abnegation? I need not expand the cata- 
logue of their good works, need not stop to estimate the saving power of great physical 
and medical discoveries throughout the past century, to convince you that we who 
would to-day divide our heritage with our unfortunate fellow-men must deal with 
other and far more complex problems than those which taxed the noble spirits of an elder 


time. Their world recked little of economic laws. Theirs was the task of the pioneer, to 


hew down forests and bridge chasms, to build rude shelters against the storm. We must 
drain pestilential marshes, construct smooth thoroughfares, erect noble, commodious 
edifices. Medical and social science, psychology and the laws of heredity confront us,. 
demanding that the good works of the modern philanthropist be done, not for a day nor an 


hour, but for all time. In all the unselfish activity of our era, the sense of responsibility 


alike to the past and the future, raises an exacting standard. How natural that the 


educated woman should realize it to an oppressive degree. Conscious of the experimental 
aspect presented by her training and by those mental habits engendered in her by that 
training, she feels a great desire to apply her force at precisely the right point of the social 
mechanism. The old dictum of the practical philanthropist, to the effect that benevolence 
springs from and works through the sympathies, cannot be regulated by the cold maxims 
of political science—can that be reconciled with the student’s convictions ? She has. 
believed that differentiation, the law of ascending structure, applied as well to the body 
politic and social as to the protozoan or the anthropoid. 

The practical questions of morbid sociology are not easily squared with theoretic con- 
victions of right and wrong. And yet shall we admit that the educated woman is the only one 
at fault if she grieves to see that sense of method, acquired in ‘the still air of delightful stud- 
ies,’’ entirely set aside in work done for men and women? Even where she might hope to be 
most in accord with the spirit of the time, in the principles which rule public institu- 
tions, enact sociological ordinances, she often finds herself at odds with the established: 
standards of her family and her community. The experience is fraught with real unhappi- 
ness. I take it that we have come together to-day for condolence as well as counsel; that 
frank statement of our perplexities and the remedies for them will help us more than the most 


inspiring generalizations concerning woman’s mission. Our friends will be,the more tolerant 
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of our errors if they realize that we are in the confessional ; that even our critical views 


arise out of a sense uf our own present inadequacy. 

To begin, then, our self-indictment. It is doubtful whether college-trained women 
have been recognized as a factor of philanthropic work in any due correspondence to 
their ability. I believe that this lack has been due to a variety of causes—all to be brought 
under two general denommations: the college yraduate’s lack of aptitude for philanthropic 
work as at present conducted, and the defective basis of the work itself. Yet every 
college graduate has a call to labor somewhere in the field of benevolence; usually it is 
wise for her to augment her individual power through organization. Moreover, I believe it 
rests largely with us to redeem the word philanthropy from the strait and narrow meaning 
thrust upon it in popular understanding, if not in lexicography. It has come to signify with 
most ot us the giving of money, or of time or effort so considerable as to be the marketable 


equivalent of money, to relieve sickness, pain, poverty, religious blindness. It should 


mean far more,—the intelligent exercise of moral and mental power applied directly or 
indirectly through any and every instrumentality towards the physical, intellectual, spiritual 
elevation of the race, in the man or in the mass. Accepting this definition, may we not 
assert that every earnest life should involve constant, cordial effort towards the true end 
of philanthropy; that good works should issue from good lives and trained minds as 
naturally as warmth from the sunbeam? But this would seem a hard saying, upon a casual 
view of average experiences. The college graduate returning to her home, after several 
years’ absorption in books, finds her family and her social circle eagerly expectant of many 
services. Her parents have long counted upon her aid in domestic administration, her 
younger relatives require her to prove herself a fount of knowledge on all occasions, her 
pastor desires her to take a class in the Sunday-school and to lend an efficient hand in all 
varieties of so-called ‘church work.’? Her own student ambitions assert their claim upon 
time and nerve-power ; while her Alma Mater, through post-graduate enterprises of vari- 
ous sorts, has rather extended than lessened the sphere of her responsibilities by the 
conferring of 2 degree. What room in the life of a conscientious young woman, who 
would meet and adjust these varying demands, for distinct philanthropic effort? The ques- 
tion involves more perplexities under any one of two or three supposable conditions,—an 
invalid mother, a large family, the cares of married life and young motherhood, straitened 
means, the need of taking active part in the family bread-winning —or, conversely, wealth 


and an elaborate framework of socialengagements. In many instances we must consider a 


sensitive individuality, not lending itself readily to organized co-operation with comparative 


strangers. Then there are the distinctively professional women—the hard-working teacher 


\ 
who finds the suggestions of her class-room work absorbing all the time not needed for ab- 
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s neither day nor night, the bookkeeper 


solute recreation ; the journalist, whose labor cease 


the stenographer, the artist. the author. Io not ignore the peculiar difficulties of a single | 


one ; and, on the other hand, I maintain that a more trying case than any one of them 
would allege in her own excuse, is just that which seems exempt from the limitations of all, 
the lot of the young woman with sufficient means, an unexacting family connection, 
reasonable adaptability, and manifest fitness for so-called ‘+ charitable undertakings.’’ She 


unless she possesses marvelous discretion and exceptional self-restraint —the real 





becomes 
Tantalus of the modern era. Promoted to the headship of her own Bible class, the 
active member of a mission band, and a director in the district sewiny-school, drawn into 
investigating cases of distress which present themselves at her own basement door, and from 
the fame of success in such proceedings solicited to become the manager of a hospital board 
or a member of the State Charities Aid Association, she helps to form classes for parlor 
lectures on surgical and medical themes, and must invent and carry through ‘** entertain- 
ments’’ of all sorts, from fairs, balls and cake-sales to Lenten readings from the old 
dramatists. Propinquity, with most of us, has the same powerful influence in benevolent 
work as in matrimony ; hence our energetic friend gives a part of herself to each cause 
that touches her own life. Every season leaves her with an intensified sense of the giant 
] 


power of the world’s evil as contrasted with her own inadequacy. Many a time does she 


lend her influence to methods of raising money at variance with her judgment or her taste ; 
and many a thrilling passage can she contribute to the Jeremiad of hurry and worry in 
which American women mingle their voices at the outset of every social reunion. You re- 
member the comic lament which concludes Trowbridge’s ‘* Street-Car Conversation’’—‘**And 
you wouldn’t think there was a zwe// woman in America.’’ Certainly no one believes that 
there is a /eésuredy woman in the best American society —one wh» has time enough to carry 
out her chosen plans in such accord with her ideas as to be happy in herself and the good 
accomplished. The spirit of haste and the habit of diffusing interest are contagious. What 
the high-minded worker does in her own despite, through fear of neglecting some worthy 
object, is followed by the thoughtless as a matter of fashion; to the disadvantage of the 
work itself and the general misfortune of the world. Doubtless there 7s a divine discontent, 
at whose bidding we rise ‘‘ on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher things ;’’ but 
no inspiration comes from the fatigues of the modern Mrs. Jellyby. If haply the home 
circle defines our utmost sphere of usefulness, then even the ladies’ parlor of our own 
church may be the Borioboola Gha which would best be left to Providential care. Surely 
to such a company as this, it is self-evident that no woman should neglect her own concerns 
for the sake of public service, or undertake so much that her performance must be slovenly 


or ill-considered. Such women impair the sex’s reputation for balanced judgement—at 
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present the weakest point in woman's armor; and truly, while ‘the evil that they do lives 


after them, the good is oft interred with their bones.’”? Would that every such woman 
‘ might take to heart Milton’s grand lines, breathed out of the enforced idleness of his blind 
old age :— 
**God does not need 
Either our work or his best gifts; his state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 


And post o’er land and ocean without haste.’’ 


Sut all this is very like Punch’s advice to people about to marry, —‘* Don’t.”” ** Do not 
lessen your power by dispersing it. Donot goabroadto render the service more needed at 
home.’? What good work is there, then, so small that it can find room in the interstitial spaces 
of crowding personal duties, and yet so tangible that it can feed the heart with a warm sense 
of uns-lfish humanity, the conscience with the joy of duty fulfilled ?> And TL answer: If our 

‘ 
college education has done its true work for us, it has taught us that deep sense of the cor- 
relation and conservation of world-forces which perpetually challenges the words s#a// and 
great, The blatant ignorance of John Tetzel drew on the greatest of religious reformations. 
The greased cartridges of the Envlish martinet bathed Hindostan in England’s best bieod. 
The frail hand of a young girl made the electric connection which fractured the giant rocks 
of Hell Gate. If we exert our influence in the direction of its strongest natural bias, if we 
cultivate the power to say .Vo to such appeals as do not enlist our honest judgment, our Yes, 
when it comes, will be the strong ringing cry of sympathy for earth’s oppressed and for- 
saken, not a mere polite murmur of concession to outside circumstances. Only so can it 
benefit ourselves or the objects of our care. There are varieties enough in benevolent work 
to suit every worker. Many of the unclassified varietics repay effort far better than the 
best heralded missionary field. If you are an overburdened teacher ina great school, you 
obviously are not required to protract your nerve-tension by devoting half your Sunday to a 
mission-class, or to risk contayious disease by visiting tenement-houses. You will advance 
the higher civilization much more direetly by influencing the home-life of your boys and 
girls, by elevating their reading, by directing their ambitions, by doing as much as may be 
possible to keep them out of crowded callings. Such a field of endeavor will prove only too 
wide; its need of laborers is attested by paragraphs in every daily paper. The house- 
keeper, striving with a moderate income to make both ends meet gracefully, and withal to 
make her home a centre of happiness for her own circle, — ought she to feel delinquent be- 
cause she can give but very little money, spare very tew hours during the week ? If she 


teaches her servants—and I still believe they can be so taught—to recognize and profit by 


the foresight and system with which an educated woman ought to stamp even the daily 
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marketing and the weekly mending, her influence will be felt in a score of podr homes. She 


who teaches her boys and girls to be pure, generous, gracious, in bed-room and dining. 
room, as well as in parlor, to follow her precept in sanatory personal living, to know 
the evil in books, companions, places, habits, in such wise as to shun and crush it, —is she 
not the preceptress of an influential training-school ? I venture to assert that the woman 
who teaches her young son or brother the relation of his own physical organization to a vir- 
tuous life, exercises fully as much courage as was manifested by Miss Dow when she took 
up her abode among the ruffians of Cherry Street. Every one admits the importance of 
these everyday matters when left undone; but few people have, as yet, shown the 
common sense to appraise them at their true value, subjective or economic. We college 
graduates should have the courage to look behind names, in our undertakings. Practically 
we are as impulsive in our generosity as other women. The cause which first appeals to us, 
or which asserts an hereditary claim, is usually that whose insignia we wear, in a half-heart- 
ed fashion, perhaps, but still so plainly as to exonerate ourselves from further claims. Now 
it seems to me not proven that because your mother has been for years devoted to the Bur- 
mese missions, or because your rich bachelor uncle endowed the Home tor Aged Men, 
that you, a bright, keen-witted woman, somewhat acquainted with the laws of physical 
science, interested through history and political economy in the active forces of your city, 
your State—that you should segregate your powers, so to speak, for a far-off Asiatic 
province, or spend your invention in palliative measures for a very small class of worn-out 
unfortunates. Plenty of people will be sure to do these things, who have not your capability 
for looking over the whole field of charitable effort, gauging the relation which each under- 
taking holds to the need of the world, and magnifying that in which the good accomplished 
bears the highest ratio to the outlay of effort. But how many of us, I wonder, have thought- 
fully perused even the published list of benevolent enterprises in New York, Brooklyn or 
our own cities. How many have ever calculated with any sort of candid exactness the 
arithmetical proportion of results from one of our fine hospitals,on a frequented street, erect- 
ed perhaps to care for special forms of disease, as compared with those of a modest organi- 
zation like the Brooklyn Bureau ot Charities, whose central office is a back-basement room, 
and which handles only about $5,000 a year? The one appeals hourly to the sensibilities of 
hundreds of passers-by; its mission is as obvious as the need of feet to the lame; it gives a 
needed field of special study to physicians and surgeons, and it issues in the relief of seine. 
hundred worthy and unworthy individuals each year. A most noble and necessary enter- 
prise, to be sustained as a matter of course by an intelligent community. But it hardly 


claims co-operation from thoughtful women so much as the society which aims, according 


to its own Constitution, ‘‘to obtain and diffuse knowledge on all subjects connected with the 
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relief of the poor, so that relief may be of the kind best adapted to . . . each case and 
administered in the best possible manner; to encourage thrift, self-dependence and indus- 
try through friendly intercourse, advice and sympathy; . . . to prevent imposition and 
‘to diminish vagrancy and pauperism,”’ 

However, you will find ten women raising money for the hospital, against one who be- 
stows her time and thought upon the more fundamental effort. I used to be annoyed in the 
outset of my work for a certain modest training-school, which aims to do good primarily by 
developing a new profession for women, -—lessening the army of incompetent teachers on the 
| one hand, and that of underpaid shop-girls on the other, —I was surprised, by the frequent 

comment, ** Your work does not appeal to me much, for I don’t consider it a charity.’’ No 
longer surprised now, I find myself grieved and somewhat resentful, that the majority of 
women should choose a/ways to sow their seed on the stony ground of mortal illness, crim1- 
nal brutality and inherited weakness, rather than on the fertile soil where it will bear fruit 
fifty and an hundred fold. ‘*These ought ye to have done and not to leave the others 
undone.’’ The truth is, too many people still crave the luxury of pitying obvious and 
ghastly misfortune. They wish to perpetuate medizval methods. Sentimentality would 
rather wash the feet of the leprous beggar at the castle-gates for ten years, than to spend 
‘ten hours of prosaic argument in the town-hall to secure a good system of drainage for the 
entire city. Can any doubt obtain of our duty in such a choice? Mistaken generosity has 
in us no excuse, if we have rightly digested the method of our liberal education. Few in 
number as we are, and without especial power of controlling money, we can safely leave 
‘the great staple causes, so to speak, the schemes for the relief of immediate physical want 
and distress, to those kindly human sympathies which have wrought for them in the past. 
Our knowledge of social statics and dynamics, our sense of proportion, our training in 
analysis and synthesis, should be made to count for something. They can effect most, if 
allied to undertakings which aim rather at the prevention of evil than at its relief, at cure 
We should help people to help themselves, should lend our aid in 


rather than alleviation. 


reorganizing social forces for the avoidance of wasteful errors. For the same obligation 
‘binds us to economize force and money in the exercise of public philanthropy as in the 


commonest household service. No one who observes the modern American world can doubt 


‘that there is money enough, unselfishness enough, effort enough, honestly consecrated to 
‘the warfare against evil. But as Evangeline and her lover, each seeking the other with fer- 
‘vent devotion, met and passed unknowingly on the bosom of the Great River, so the need and 
‘the remedy constantly fail of connection, through the ill-guided zeal of the ministering hand. 
Fashionable charities! what irony in the phrase! and how wasteful they are! They do not 
‘cultivate the sympathies, since they fail to bring the giver and the receiver into that close, 
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warm contact which blots out class distinctions through the sense of common humanity. They 


actually pervert the moral sense, by giving the participant a false notion of duty fulfilled. 
So large a residuum still lingers in our poor human nature, of that antique superstition which 
led the dying freebooter to found convents and churches! But is it not better that a frivo- 
lous society should dance to assist the forlorn and the sick, than out of mere giddiness ? asks 
some one. Possibly, yes; but the contrast between the gay profusion of the flower-strewn 
ball-room, and the squalor of the dark attics which house the cab-drivers, the waiters, the 
meagerly paid seamstresses, who were overtaxed to create the brilliancy of the revel, hardly 
disposes one to optimism. And that company of the little children of our own households, 
whose perfect dressing and dancing has fairly charmed the dollars out of our pockets for’ 
several years past—is sweet charity to take no note of their over-strained muscles and intoxi- 
cated nerves?—their young minds prematurely dazzled out of all sympathy with childish. 
things? Those same lavish givers who have seen, in Homes for Consumptives and Inebriates, 
in Cancer Hospitals and Foundling Asylums, the ultimate issues of mistaken living,—if they 
lend their countenance to extravagant folly, to the abuse of the senses, to the mad worship 
of wealth and display,—is not A/ene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin written over against the record 
of their alms? Between the right direction of the souls placed within the sphere of individ- 
ual influence, and the moral elevation of the millions whose struggles seem so remote, there 
may be, there is, the most vital relation. ‘‘ Bacon, wanting a mother, is not born’’, says a 
recent critic of woman’s higher education. Say, rather, that Bacon, missing a favoring 
environment, becomes a Byron or a Chatterton. 

If this seem sweeping criticism upon the established order of things, it does not arise 
out of a censorious spirit. From the mistakes of others we infer the greater responsibility 
of distinction, of co-ordination, which presses upon every thoughtful woman. There is 
another phase of the wastefulness of ordinary philanthropic organization, which at first 
sight seems trifling. The faulty business methods of many worthy societies greatly hamper 
their usefulness. Infrequent and unpunctual attendance upon meetings, a slovenly hand- 
ling of simple parliamentary rules, verbal reports tendered by important committees, a 
tendency to fruitless digressions on trivial side-issues, personal feelings allowed to control 
important discussions and defeat measures, motions passing by default of clear understand- 
ing, a merely perfunctory discharge of the duties of chairman, clerk or inspector,—I leave: 
to your individual memories the question whether these are not prime characteristics of 
most benevolent organizations conducted by women. The reform which it is largely in our 
power to effect, by virtue of our college experience, is by no means unimportant. Above: 


and beyond the useful effects which readily suggest themselves, it will soon bring about: 


that natural selection in co-workers which will send the drones to the rear, and commit: 
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the practical direction of affairs to executive ability, energy and comprehensive good judg- 


ment, regardless of purse or pedigree. 

No less general than the feeling of hurry which marks our modern life, is the sense 
of cramped resources, of the need to stint benevolence in one direction because of outlay 
inanother. Men, with their different habits of expenditure, feel this strain quite as much 
as women. Many confessions of the burdens and grievances of life, in the newspapers, 
in club-talks, in reviews, in sermons, issue in open questions. It would appear as if 
woman, the hereditary care-taker, must apply her mother-wit to straighten some of these 
crooked timbers in the framework of affairs. She ought at all events to banish the popular 
delusion which sees competition between varieties of worthy work. Each has its office and 
its degree, failing only when misapplied. Turkeys at Thanksgiving and Christmas bring 
a helpful sense of cheer, but they count for nothing against the epidemics of foul streets, 
the waste of capital caused by strikes among freight-handlers in. bitter January. All that 
the Fresh Air Fund can do is a drop in the bucket compared with the results of bad feed- 
ing and inherited alcoholism. And so a second time we reach the conclusion that the most 
fundamental work is the most directly, practically helpful. Sanitary science, obeyed in 


the dwellings of rich and of poor, recognized in the care of our streets as in the clothing 
of our bodies ; the art of nutrition, skilfully applied to make good blood and healthy 
muscle ; industrial education wisely used to develop skill in labor and relieve the over- 
crowded professions ; political science, made so popular and so real that greed and pre- 
judice will cease to control our great cities and mammoth corporations,—-out of these must 
come the salvation of the modern America. Who shall be their apostles but the educated 
men and women who follow out their chemistry, their history, their logic, to practical 
conclusions, who believe with the great founder of the Inductive Method that ‘‘the end of 
philosophy is /rz¢’? 2? [lowcotherwise can we save our souls from a despair more poign- 
ant than that of the melancholy Dane:—‘*The time is out of joint; O cursed spite! 
that ever I was born to set it right !’’ 

How many of you have ridden along the North River water-front of New York, 
between South Feny and Washington Market, counting the saloons, ‘*sample rooms,”’ 
‘‘hotels,’’ etc, which at the rate of six, eight, ten ina block, trick themselves out for the 
wayfarer’s eye in all the glory of colored glass, polished wood and bright metal? The 
Evening Post has not exaggerated their numbers; they are there in the proportion of one to 
every seven voters. Now contrast their attractions with those of the dark, foul-smelling 


houses around and above them, their only sign of home-life the ragged women lounging with 


shawls over their heads in the dark doorways, the repulsive babies fighting with the dogs 


in the reeking gutters. These women cannot sew; they clothe themselves and their household 
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in the soiled garments of the Jewish old-clothes shop. In household service they have not 


the faintest beginning of skill. They cannot cook, beyond boiling and frying; their cus- 
tom supports the unwholesome trade of the cheap bake-shops, where ten kinds of poor flour 
are conglomerated into alum-raised bread and bilious cakes, the booths for decayed fruits 
and vegetables and diseased meat which are periodically raided by the police. Is it more 
unnatural for these husbands and fathers to betake themselves to the gin-shop with its com- 
parative elegance, than for your husband to dine at the club when you indulye in an old- 
fashioned house-cleaning? Perhaps these husbands came from becr-drinking Germany or 
from the dark recesses of the Roman Trastevere. So when their day’s wages prove insuf.- 
ficient to support thriftless wife and swarming children and pay the score at the liquor 
counter, they are naturally enough augmented by taking in lodgers—-men, women and 
children—who sleep like cattle on straw-heaps in the corners of the low rooms and make 
decency and privacy unknown, Little scope for prohibition politics just here! And our 
rich contractors, our tenement-house landlords, would rather give splendid gifts to hospitals, 
vagrants’ lodging -houses, Magdalen’s homes, than to build strong wholesome buildings, or 
enforce the law against overcrowding. It is cheaper and more showy. If in the meantime 
their own sons and daughters are contaminated by the filth of the Police reports; if syphilis 
and smallpox and typhus and cholera menace them in street cars and_ railway offices; if 
social crime becomes so common among our lower classes that womanly purity in tenement- 
houses is pronounced impossible by those who most seek to guard it, —who will have the 
honesty to lay the awful paradox at his own door or at that of any other sleek complacent 
city father ? 

Are there not the churches to evangelize these people? Yes; the lavish giving 
of rich men has reproduced the cathedrals of the Middle Ages among our modern 
shops and offices; the self-denying zeal of clergymen and missionaries realizes the 
apostolic ideal. But there is a remarkable shrewdness in what we call popular intelligence 
which distinguishes unerringly between the letter and the spirit of our own observance. The 
penny journals do not fail to record the defalcations of bank presidents and cashiers who 
are also Sunday-school superintendents: they give their most flaring capitals to magnify 
every crime in high life. Out of 125 fallen women questioned concerning their antecedents 
at one of the New York night missions, 122 had regularly attended Sunday school, 75 were 
still enrolled, for aught they knew, on the books of Protestant churches. Would the argu- 
ment of hypocrisy have had much weight with them, think you, when they could quote 
such instances as that of the church-going landlord who leased the first floor of his 
building for a drinking den, regardless of the two struggling women who had built up their 
honest business on the second ? 
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What then of our magnificent system of public schools? Does not popular education 


banish ignorance, vice, selfishness? Yes; in the periods of the Fourth of July orator. 
But follow somewhat closely the newspaper annals of public school management. 
Infer the condition of a school building which is finally ‘‘ condemned ’’ by our econom- 


ical Boards of Education. Read between the lines of Mrs. Agnew’s minority report 





just tendered to the Board on the question of appointing a principal for School No. 
In practice we know little of aught beside the huge size of the school buildings, the 
large aggregate of salaries paid to teachers and superintendents, and the long list of 
branches taught. No one can criticise us on the point of vastness. Some of us have friends 
who struggle to transfuse the masses-—only too fitly named—with the spark of intelligence. 
The tale of their warfare with over-large classes and over-long courses, with semi-annual 
avalanches of examination-papers dealing with irrational test-questions, the summary of 
their work at high-pressure, their discouragements, defeats, is not pleasant. But do we 
bring to bear upon it aught beyond the grieving helplessness which belongs to the Italian 
earthquake sufierers? These matters are wheels within the complex wheelwork of the 
political machine. Ask an intelligent city missionary how and why the Truant Officers 
of the city of New York wink at violations of our compulsory education law. When 
the inadequacy of our educational arrangements has demonstrated itself beyond 
question in the case of individuals, we pay handsome supplementary taxes for their 
benefit. The rationa/e of their application in not clear to all minds, it is true. But 
the good ventilation and abundant space so hard to secure in the public-school 
building are made prime requisites in all the new reformatories and state prisons which 
carry on post-graduate courses of public instruction. There the superfluous members of - 
our too large classes receive that industrial training which the State could not afford to give 
them at an earlier period, Developing their mechanical aptitudes so late in life, these laun- 
drymen, shoemakers, chairmakers and the like, complicate the labor problem somewhat, 
tor their less fortunate friends outside ; and some millions of capital are periodically wasted 
by strikes and their consequences. But in a great country like ours only pedants and 
theorists have thus far sought to fit social, educational, political institutions together with 
exact nicety. After all, is not suffrage among the most effective missionary work for these 
people? It must be owned that the ‘‘ ward politician’’ is the most direct and diligent in- 
structor of our immigrant masses. His office is easily combined with the trade of saloon 
keeper. The celerity with which the pupil masters his course of instruction partakes 
of the best finishing-school methods. Meantime sufirage— though it has not yet placed 
the educated American woman on a level with the freed negro or the naturalized Pole— 
tends constantly to become more liberal. Probably for that reason it is held cheap, like 
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most things that are common; and many descendants of those great first citizens who fought 


for our constitutional liberty leave the tasks of practical politics to the machine men. Their 
force is expended in high-wrought sympathy with the excluded Chinese and the oppressed 
Indian ; and so the problem offered by the gigantic weekly consignment of foreign material 
dumped into the port of New York goes on involving itself more and more. Within two 
hours’ railway ride of the teeming slums, beautiful old farm homesteads, rich in meadow, 
orchard and cornfield, are yearly depreciating in value because--to put the case baldly— 
no one wants to live on them who can gain a foothold in the cities,—the lower classes least 
of all. So the struggle with indifferent, highly paid help in kitchen and barn becomes too 
much for the half-hearted farmer and his wife; they sell out, and the Frenchman and the 
Irishman enter into the heritage of the Knickerbockers. ‘*Oh yes; but the malaria of the 
Hudson Valley!’ you say. It ought to appal the imagination of us people whose city 
government ornaments our sidewalks with garbage-tubs twice a week, and allows the 
pulverized filth of the streets to blow into our throats and eyes a whole winter long. There 
can be no doubt of the high value we set upon health. Do we not sit in our beautiful costly 
houses year in and year out, without knowing enough of household sanitation to discover 
the plumber’s deadly omissions and commissions? Do we not turn our backs upon fresh 
pork and Western beef, at the same time that our children go breakfastless to school, 
Carrying a luncheon of cake and sweetmeats? The delicate child is kept unlettered until 
the age of ten, for fear of overtaxing his brain ; but hiswhim puts a veto on winter overcoat 
or warm underwear which parental authority dreams not of over-riding. 

Are not here suggestions enough for the logical, common sense methods of the college 
class-room, applied to daily life ? 

Nothing distinguishes our American atmosphere more than the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual—the unwillingness of so-called practical men to admit the office of 
the ideal element; and, conversely, the dislike of theorists to test their view in the cold light 
of experience. The servant question, for instance—is it not daily agitated throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, with acrimony, with eloquence, with pathos. When one 
clear-headed woman, out of wide observation, ventures to suggest that it will soonest be 
settled by the application of system, by some such well understood rules and specifications for 
mistress and maid as now enter into every engagement made between men,— presto! the 
air changes and the same journal which voices the suggestion remarks with lofty editorial 
wisdom, ‘* Quite impracticable under almost all circumstances’’. A paragraph further on, 
the true remedy is found in an abstraction,—‘‘the restoration of the sense of duty’? to ‘a 
generation which has parted with many guides and supports found useful in the past.’’ Shades 
of the immortal Pecksniff! how wise and comforting! The gay courtiers of Marly and 
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Trianon drowned the murmurs of coming revolutions with just such platitudes about the 


divine right of kings and the eternal duty of passive obedience. A generation ago the 
champions of the ‘‘ peculiar institution’? proved conclusively from every Southern pulpit 
the inspired application of the text ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants shall he be.’’ 
Four years of a nation’s agony, a million of the nation’s best lives, blotted that fallacy out of 
our creed. To-day we see alcoholism, socialism, anarchy, gradually imbruting the spirits of 
our lower classes: and nervous debility, poverty of blood, the blind greed of gain, and short- 
sighted indifference to moral and political responsibility, depleting the powers with which 
freeborn Americans should resist them. Can there be any doubt how we should ex- 
ercise the force which we are capable of contributing to the molding of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion? We cannot excuse ourselves on the plea of inability to begin the great work. 
It has already been inaugurated, here and there, by noble men and women wiser than their 
time, who have risked for its sake their capital and their reputation for business sagacity. 
Your time has already been overtaxed. I wish | could give you details concerning Brooklyn’s 
improved tenement houses, erected in 1877, which observe every written and unwritten law 
for the comfort, safety and moral purity of their inmates, which are filled the year round, 
paying returns of more than six per cent upon the original investment, and contributing — 
though they house 1100 souls— not one feather’s weight to the city’s annual burden of crime 
and pauperism. Over against this record, I would like to enumerate the specific violations 
of law which take place in the ordinary tenement houses owned by reputable citizens, 
offences against public ordinances which need only to be proved to be punished, and which 
in their outcome are the fruitful sources of immorality, degradation and death. I should be 
glad to give you the details of work accomplished by the small company of New York la- 
dies known as the Health Protective Association, which has for several years waged suc- 
cessful war upon the public nuisances of the East Side. You would not underrate its worth if 
you took into account the cost of preventable disease to our country,—computed by statis- 
ticians at $300,000,000 per annum. ‘The work of sanitary science clubs among college 
graduates seems as necessary in our present state of public ignorance as the influx of oxy- 
gen to a gymnasium. I would like to mass for your benefit the facts that have come to me, 
by merest accident, from sources the most various, concerning the utter ignorance of prac- 
tical dietetics, of the relation of bodily cleanliness to health, which obtains with the majority 
of individuals making up these intelligent 60 millions of which the United States is so proud. 
Over against them—and Mrs. Thaxter’s statements concernmg the population of the Isles 
of Shoals are no less startling than the experience of the New York dispensary physician —you 
would rate at their true value such cooking schools as that directed by Mrs. Richards at the 
North End of Boston, soon to be a feature in the great Industrial Institute which Mr. Pratt 
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is developing in Brooklyn, and in fact growing naturally out of intelligent charitable work 


in all the cities and towns of the land. Industrial training and education in political science, 
both in relation to their vital necessity for the classes who attend our free schools, and 
the wisdom of substituting them for much that is now taught there,—I pause on the 
threshold of that.theme, for its vastness and my own prepossessions in its favor would, I fear, 
overcome all sense of time and occasion. Here in New York we have Professor Adler’s 
noble work to inspire us; and other speakers will doubtless present interesting details con- 
cerning the kindred efforts of our college yraduates. I could almost wish that the first as- 
pect of this subject had not beguiled me so long that constructive exposition of details must 
be left to them. For I wish to guard myself against misunderstanding, by affirming that the 
hopeful aspects of our duty, to my view, far outnumber the dismal evils which we are called 
upon to remedy. We have to deal with a country, with institutions, with a public opinion, 
which are plastic to an unparalleled degree. To us as educated women, as representatives 
of progress and enlightened thought, kindly concessions are everywhere made, more than 
overbalancing the disadvantages of our youth and our small numbers. The reforms which 
we may assist are like the great labor-saving inventions, — the cotton-gin, the steam engine, 
the telegraph; their results recommend them, and their ratio of increase is geometrical. It 
will be the fault of the indiscreet, the too-timid individual, if college-bred women do not 
make themselves a strong factor in that great home missionary enterprise which aims, by 
banishing ignorance, thriftlessness, avarice, impurity from our own homes, by regenerating the 
heathen who live in our own cities, to create the true Salvation Army, whose motto, Wns 


sana in corpore sano, may soon, even within the time of our grand-children, be blazoned 


from pole to pole. 
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THE NEED OF THEORETICAL PREPARATION 
FOR PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


A Paper presented to the New York Association of Collegiate 


Alumnee on May 14, 1887. 


By FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 





Etymologically, philanthropy is, of course, the love of mankind, and, at first sight, it 
seems superfluous to undergo theoretical preparation for expressing one’s love of mankind. 
That seems to be wholly a matter of the heart, the sympathies, the sense of right. But ex- 
perience has long shown that these qualities alone do not suffice. | For man lives in society 
ancl society has its own laws of development, an understanding of which is absolutely neces- 
sary if our philanthropic effort is not to be wasted or worse. 

If, for instance, in our goodness of heart and our ignorance of the laws of development 
of the society in which we live, we should assume that all men are brothers, it would be only 
to make the painful discovery that these ‘‘ brothers”’ are, to-day, divided into two classes, 
engaged in a life and death struggle: the smaller class owning all the necessaries of life, 
all the means of production, houses, lands, mills, forges and furnaces ; the harvests and 
the ships and trains in which they are transported ; in short, everything with which work 
can becarried on: and the larger class, the vast majority of these ‘* brothers ’’ owning noth- 
ing but their labor power, and forced to sell that, piece by piece and day by day, for what 
it will bring in the labor market, In practice, every interest of these ‘‘ brothers ’’ is and must 
be diametrically opposed. And if, in our want of theoretical preparation, we prefer to be- 
lieve differently, a thousand proofs meet us day by day. Every strike or lockout is at bot- 


m a class struggle. The workers will work less and have more, and the employers will 
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pay less and have more, and each side must, in the struggle for self-preservation, assume the 


attitude it does assume. But not in the labor market only is the class struggle forced upon 
our attention. In the church, the priest who speaks his honest conviction in the interests 
of the workers is ‘* isolated ’’ by the hierarchy ; in politics, the man who stands forth as 
their standard-bearer is covered with ridicule, branded the enemy of order and civilization, 
a crank, and whatever epithet seems most opprobrious ; while, before the law, the striker— 
the worker—is liable to imprisonment for conspiracy ; the employer—the capitalist—who 
locks out his men has yet to be molested in this State. 

One consequence of the division of society into two warring classes is this: that there 
are two sorts of philanthropy. There is our bourgeois philanthropy, to which we college 
graduates are born and bred ; and there is the philanthropy of the working-class which 
differs radically from our own. 

I shall try, first, to make clear the nature and limitations of our bourgeois philan- 
thropy ; and then I shall try to make clear the nature of the philanthropy of the workers. 
And if I succeed in doing this, the need of theoretical preparation for philanthropic work 
will demonstrate itself in the process. 

Our bourgeois philanthropy, whatever form it may take, is really only the effort to 
give back to the workers a little bit of that which our whole social system, systematically, 
robs them of, and so to prop up that system yet a little longer. 

It isthe workers who produce all values, but the lion’s share of what they produce falls 
to the lion—the capitalist class—and enables the capitalist arbitrarily to decide what he will 
do with it and whether or not he will use a part of the spoils for the good of the despoiled, 
a part of the plunder for the good of the plundered; and, however disinterestedly individ - 
ual men and women may devote themselves to this task of restitution, the fact remains that, 
for the capitalist class as a whole, all philanthropic effort is a work of restitution for self- 
preservation, 

This is outspoken for the class, as a class, when our social science congresses and as- 
sociated charities meetings occupy their sessions with questions of the treatment of the de- 
pendent and defective classes, with plans to minimize the danger with which these elements 
threaten society, by palliating such of the evils consequent upon our present system of pro- 
duction and distribution as philanthropy can cope with. 

The dangerous classes—thieves, murderers, paupers, all of whom are as much an in- 
tegral part of our social system as we college-bred women—must be restrained; epidemic 
disease, as murderous to the ruling class as to the workers, must be prevented in self- 
defence ; pauperism, inevitable consequence of free competition and man-superseding 
machinery, must be met by industrial training, the abolition of out-door relief, the organi- 
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zation of charities—all in order that the system of production and distribution which en- 


genders all these evils may endure a little longer; and the same unconscious, unformulated 
self-interest finds, perhaps, its most adroit expression in the arrangement known as profit 
sharing. This institution embodies bourgeois philanthropy pure and simple. According to 
the accepted usage of the business world, he only may share the profits of good years who 
can bear his share of the losses of bad ones. But the workingman, having nothing, cannot 
bear any losses whatsoever. So the share kindly given back to the workers out of the prof- 
its the whole of which they have created, is arbitrarily determined by the employer, who 
thereby kills divers birds with one stone: he eases his conscience by making some slight 
restitution; he binds the hands to the concern by means of the trifling increase in their 
wages, so that they watch one another to prevent wasteful work from diminishing the share, 
and they are loath to strike or in any way injure the profits of which they gratefully accept 
the share allotted to them. 

In the struggle for existence, with the labor organizations on the one hand, and power- 
ful competitors on the other, such advantages in the allegiance of the firm’s own hands are 
cheaply bought with the restitution of a share of the profits. And this one form of indi- 
vidual philanthropy I find typical of the whole. We give back a percentage and find our 
account in prolonging the system that gives us all the rest. 

I do not for a moment lose sight of the noble self-sacrifice of men and women who, in 
all disinterestedness, give years of their lives to philanthropic effort. Nor do I believe that all 
or most of such work is done with the conscious intention of propping up a system of society 
which is based upon the exploitation of the working class. On the contrary, it is because I 
am convinced of the honorable and noble intention which animates a vast part of such work, 
that it seems to me necessary for every thinking woman to pause before entering upon it 
and ask herself the question: what is the real nature of philanthropic work, and is the 
kind usually entered upon by men and women of my class, such as will satisfy my longing 
to be of use to my fellow men and women ? 

For our grandmothers at our age, before our system of production had developed to 
ts present stage, when the contrasts of class were less sharply defined, philanthropic work 
was simple enough; neighborly help of those less comfortably placed, or, possibly, contri- 
bution to the maintenance of some one of a few charitable institutions. For our mothers, 
and those of us who virtually belong to their generation, having lost step with the rapid 
march of industrial and social development that marks the last few years, the philanthropic 
problem, though cmaplicated enough, is by no means a vital one. There is simply the 
choice among the thousand and one forms of philanthropic activity approved by the class to 


which we belong. 
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Accepting the social system of to-day as eternal, final, and the poor always with us as 
being incident to it, the only problem would be how to minimize their number and alleviate 
their sufferings as far as may be. Then the only theoretical preparation possible would 
be a study of methods. But for the thinking woman of our generation the vital ques- 
tion is no longer between giving doles to street beggars on the one hand or support- 
ing the associated charities on the other; or between the temperance, the white cross 
and the suffrage movements, as to many persons it still seems to be. The question that 
forces itself upon us, and imperatively demands an immediate answer, is this: In 
the great strife of classes, in the life and death struggle that is rending society to 
its foundations, where do I belong? Shall I cast my lot with the oppressors, con- 
tent to patch and darn, to piece and cobble at the worn and rotten fabric of a perishing 
society ? Shall I spend my life in applying palliatives, in trying to make the intoler- 
able endurable yet a little longer? Shall I spend my youth upon a children’s hospital, 
when the dispensary rolls of the city show that the deterioration of the child physique 
in the working class is out of proportion to all that palliatives can do to check it? 
That increasing poverty brings increasing rachitic disease out of all proportion to the 
growth of population, so that hospital work is a Sisyphus task ? Shall I send a score 
or a hundred children for recreation to the country, while year by year our factories and. 
tenement-house workrooms demand fresh thousands of children to toil within their noisome 
prison walls? Shall I preach temperance to men whose homes are vile tenements, whose 
wives toil side by side with them because the father’s wages no longer suffice to maintain 
the family? Men whose exhausted, ill-nourished frames demand stimulants, because the 
wife has no time, strength, money, with which to procure and prepare good and sufficient 
food? Shall I preach chastity to homeless men, the hopeless discomfort of whose sur- 
roundings must concentrate their whole desire upon the gratification of animal passion, 
while want forces scores of thousands of women to s-ll themselves to the first comer? Shall 
I fritter away the days of my youth investigating the deservingness of this or that applicamt 
for relief when the steady march of industrial development throws a million able-bodied 
workers out of employment, to tramp the country, seeking in vain a chance to earn their 
bread, until hundreds—aye, thousands— of them, broken, discouraged, demoralized, settle 
down into the life of the chronic pauper ? 

Shall I not rather make common cause with these, my brothers and my sisters, to 
make an end of such a system ? 

Here lies the choice. If we stand by the class to which by education we belong, our 
philanthropic work, whether we will or no, must bear its stamp, being merely palliative— 
helping one child while the system sacrifices teas of thousands, saving one girl while thou- 
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sands fall, building one hospital while every condition of our social hfe grows more brutally 


destructive of human life and health. 

As loyal members of the ruling class, our work must, I repeat, be merely palliative. 
For a radical cure of the social disease means the end of the system of exploiting the 
workers. But to stop exploiting would be suicide for the class that we are born and edu- 
cated into, and of which we college-bred women form an integral part. Lest this should 
sound like mere abuse, we have but to recall to mind the origin of poverty in our society. 

I need not waste words in pointing out to you that the recipients of philanthropic 
benefits spring from the working class, whether they are babies, who need créches because 
their mothers are forced to go to the factory ; or free kindergartens, because the workman 
has no money for school bills ; or hospitals; because home nursing is out of the question ; 
or free transportation to the West, because home life has been crushed out in the struggle 
for life itself, and the Children’s Aid Society must find a substitute for the real article; or 
whether the recipient is a candidate for some home for the aged, because wages can be 
earned only through the prime of life ;—whatever the special case, the mass of cases come 
from the workers. Women to be rescued, men to be reformed,—whatever the form of the 
social wreckage, it all comes from the class of the plundered. Of course there are excep- 
tions, as when boodle aldermen in jail are given flowers by well-meaning women. But the 
exceptions do but prove the rule that the recipients spring from the working class. Nor 
is the reason far to seek, for it is a law of political economy that the working class receives 
only enough of the fruits of its labor to maintain itself and bring up the rising generation 
according to the prevailing declining standard of life of the working class in the given 
country at the given time,* the remainder of the fruits of labor falling to the capitalist class, 
by virtue of the monopoly of the means of production held by that class. This remainder 
which falls to the capitalist class is surplus value, and I must ask you to have patience a 
moment while I try to explain what that is. 

Under our iudustrial system the means of production are a monopoly of an irrespon- 
sible class, and the workers are forced to compete with one another for the privilege of em- 
ployment in using them. In the struggle for existence that arises out of this competition 
the weak go to the wall, become the wreckage that philanthropy undertakes to deal with. 

Under this competition of the workers among themselves, the labor power of each is a 
commodity which he or she must sell in the labor market for whatever price it will bring, 
and, like all commodities, this labor power has a two-fold value—exchange or market value 


and use value. In the case of a shirtmaker, for instance, the market value of a day’s 





* This law receives a striking illustration in a little work entitled ‘‘ Prisoners of Poverty,” by Helen 


Campbell. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1887. 
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labor power may be represented by eighty cents or whatever it will bring, whatever the 
manufacturer can engage her for. But the commodity, labor-power, has a unique quality. 
It creates other values. So when the shirt manufacturer buys of the shirtmaker her labor 
power for a day it is in order to set it at work producing new values. But he is very careful 
to have it produce new values beyond the eighty cents he pays for it. Suppose he gives the 
shirtmaker shirting worth a dollar, and in six hours she has made shirts worth $1.80: he 
has his money back (in value at least) that he pays her for the whole day. But he has bought 
her labor power for the whole day and she must toil on; and the product of the remaining 
hours embodies surplus value, value beyond the wages that represent the market value of 


her day’s labor. It is out of this difference between the market value paid the shirtmaker 


. for her day’s labor power and the value created by her in the day’s work that the manufac. 


turer’s profit comes. And if we take the whole class of workers, we must admit that this 
appropriation of surplus value, this exploitation of the workers, is the source of the poverty 
of the working-class, of its supplying wreckage to need philanthropic attention, 

But any radical methods directed against this exploit:tion, this profit plunder, are 
measures directly against thé class that lives by it -and to that class we belong by birth, 
and especially by education, and this fact it is which makes us especially need theoretical 
preparation for philanthropic work, if that work 1s to be abreast of the life of our time and 
not run in the old ruts. 

For the first thing necessary is to get rid of the prejudices in which we have grown up, 
to see our philanthropy as it really is—and this is especially necessary for us college-bred 
women, because our colleges are so emphatically class institutions; the students are children 
of the ruling class, except in a small number of cases where scholarships help those rare ex. 
ceptions among the workers’ children who succeed in escaping daily drudgery for their 
daily bread, and by dint of all privation work their way to and through college; such 
scholarships are tod few and too meagre to make the workers’ children who obtain 
them other than rare exceptions among their more prosperous fellow-students. Moreover, 
the scholarships are usually mere tuition. In any case, the scholarship is the exception and 
the pay student the rule—a fact which stamps the college as a class institution. But if, 
with one wave of change throughout the length and breadth of the land, every college were 
thrown open wide by free tuition and every student presenting himself or herself for suc- 
cessful examination were admitted and supported throughout the college course, this would 
still change nothing of the character of the college as a class institution, for the infinite 
majority of American youth must earn their daily bread during those years of older child- 
hood and early youth, which the children of the ruling minority spend in preparing for 
college. If our colleges were thrown open to-morrow, our telegraph and messenger boys, 
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errand boys, door-openers, cash-girls, and the scores of thousands of mill children would 


never enter college. Our system of production and distribution demands their labor in in- 
creasing measure every year, and the increasing poverty of the workers makes the wages 
of children more essential for the maintenance of the family. The grade of society from 
which children may be expected to enter college becomes, therefore, more and more: 
sharply defined. 

The class character of college life may be seen, too, in the political attitude of the 
students. In 1848 the students stood shoulder to shoulder with the workmen on the barri- 
cades of the European cities fighting to bring the middle class to the helm against the 
aristocracy and despotic monarchy. And in our own country, a quarter of a century ago, 
the Harvard regiment marched to meet its fate in the work of freeing the slaves, so doing 
what students could to bring the present perfection of capitalism and class rule, since capi- 
talism presupposes the juridical freedom of the worker, and negro slavery hemmed its 
progress in America as monarchical and aristocratic reaction had hemmed it in Europe. 
But, to-day, that struggle is over, the middle class rules in both hemispheres, and the whole 
character of its struggle has changed, becoming one long endeavor to maintain ascendancy 
against the oncoming forces of the workers now claiming their turn as the middle class was. 
still claiming its own at the time of our Rebellion. Theclass to which we students belong has. 
survived its honorable 7é/e as the champion of freedom against oppression, and has become 
the defender of the day that now is, living by oppression and plunder as cynically as ever 
did the feudal aristocracy. And the students embody the sentiment of the class as they 
have always done, and place themselves upon the side of the old parties against the rising 
party of labor. 

Our colleges being institutions owned by the ruling class (even when founded with 
public money) for the training of the rising generation thereof, and manned by its carefully 
selected employés, the economic and sociological teaching done in them is such as the 
employers require, of which samples may be found in the publications of Professors Sumner, 
Perry, Atkinson, Thompson, and others. Lest this seem too sweeping, I ask: ‘* Where are 
the teachers, men or women, who have placed themselves outspokenly on the side of the 
oppressed class?’’ In medicine, in the natural sciences, the word of the day is, ‘* Investi- 
gation regardless of consequences; the truth at all costs!’’ But in social science there 
comes always in some insidious form the misleading influence of personal or class interest. 
When a Dubois Reymond forgets himself so far as to declare the German universities train- 
ing-schools for the intellectual body-guard of the Hohenzollerns ; when Virchow raises his 
voice in warning against Haeckel’s plan for introducing the history of evolution into the 
public schools, because ‘‘ the Darwinian theory leads to socialism’’ (as though the trend of 
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social development could be helped or hindzred by teaching or not teaching a certain 
department of natural science in the public schools !), surely it is much to demand of the 
rank and file of American professors that théy rise superior to tradition and all considera- 
tions of personal advantage and espouse the cause of the class that does not employ them 
in direct antagonism to the class that does.. Nor do I accuse the rank and file of American 
professors of dishonorable action. That which is unpardonable in a Virchow and a Dubois- 
Reymond, who know whereof they speak, may be honest ignorance in the rank and file 
the more so as the fundamental works of modern scientific political economy have been 
shut up in a foreign tongue, and are only now accessible to English readers. Fortunately 
the time is rapidly passing away when that excuse can be made, for the modern literature of 
economics is now, for the most part, translated into English, and ignorance of it will henceforth 
be unpardonable for the teacher. But honorably or dishonorably, ignorantly or willfully, 
certain it is that we have, as a rule, been taught in our colleges to accept our present social 
system with the method of production that underlies it, not as a phase of development lead- 
ng to a higher order, just as antique slavery gave place to the serfdom of the Middle Ages, 
‘and feudalism to our capitalistic system, but as final, permanent, perhaps God-given. 
The foundation of our social order being accepted, there remained for the teachers small 
field for critical research, and collegiate activity in the domain of economics and sociology 


might busy itself with subordinate questions of practical politics such as the relative merits 
of free trade and protection as well as with anything else. For such teaching as the pre- 
‘vailing text-books present, the time allotted in the ordinary curriculum is ample: since our 
professors of political economy do, as a rule, but present the now threadbare propositions o 
the few original minds who did work of their own in the last century and the earlier decades 

the present one; or serve as mere apologists for the social system, the laws of whose 
-development few of them attempt to investigate. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the nature of our collegiate institutions and of the 
instruction in economics given in them, because I wish to make clear the especial need 
which we college-bre.] women have of theoretical preparation before we can-elearly appre- 
ciate the true nature of that bourgeois philanthropy which is an essential evil of our society. 

a 
Born and bred among class prejudices and traditions, our college course of economic study 
usually affords us either no light on the subject or actual darkness, the teaching that should 
be in the direction of unprejudiced investigation being only too trequently dogmatic apology 
for the social system as it is to-day. 

Within a very short time there has, it 1s true, been some progress made in the direction 
of critical investigation, and the appearance of the journals founded by Harvard and 


‘Columbia for this purpose is a symptom to be greeted with warm welcome. 
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For every graduate, however, who conceives philanthropic work to mean conscientious 


endeavor for the real elevation of the race, and not a mere gratification of her own good- 
ness of heart, the need of theoretical preparation is most urgent at the moment of leaving 
college. For, her mind filled with dogmatic apology for society as it is, the task of hearing 
the other side lies before her, and it is no trifling task. 

This other side is the theory of the development of society, the theory which is to politi- 
‘cal econcmy what the Darwinian theory is to the natural sciences. It is the working class 
which naturally espouses the theory of the development of society, and looks to the future 
for improvement just as the class now in possession of ail that makes life pleasant naturally 
accepts the apology for society as it is, and reveres our threadbare orthodox political 
economy for its services in that direction. And this attitude of the working class, even 
when it is only instinctive, makes contact with it indispensable for the honest student of 
economics or of the problem of the real elevation of the race. I do not mean by this, con- 

tact with the wreckage of the working class by means of participation in some of our 
thousand and one charitable institutions or associations; still less do I mean individual alms- 
giving. For any contact worth having with the workers the honest student must go to the 
embodiment of their healthiest, strongest life—their labor organizations. Here only is con- 
tact upon the basis of our common humanity possible, for we are as a rule condemned, as 
members of the ruling class, to meet our working brothers and sisters either as employers 
or alms-givers, and the class relation vitiates the intercourse, whether we are conscious of 
it or not. But when we go to the meetings of the workers or join their organizations, both 
t hese vitiating influences cease to operate, and we meet them simply as students honestly 
seeking enlightenment. 

To the end of maintaining and strengthening their own class in its strugyle for the 
ascendancy, the workers have their own institutions for preventing workers from becoming 
social wreckage: their sick benefit societies, reciprocal help in times of strike and lockout, 
and most of all, their trades organizations. There is no element of restitution in this, their 
philanthropic work, in their sharing their poverty and their savings. In all their reciprocal 
‘contributions and mutual benefits the emphasis belongs to the words reciprocal and mutual, 
the truly social idea “‘ each tor all and all for each,’’ the principle of active brotherhood under- 
lying them all. Nor is their effort palliative in the sense of being calculated to prop up the sys- 
tem of capitalistic exploitation. On the contrary, the palliatives for which they strive, such as 
the shortening of the working day or the limitation of the labor of children, aim heavy blows 
at the production of surplus value, and would vastly conserve the strength of the workers for 
their struggle for the overthrow of capitalism. Nor do the workers reject any such phil- 


anthropic effort, from whatever quarter, as may contribute to maintain and strengthen 
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heir class. They atcept it, the more enlightened recognizing the element of restitution, 


the less enlightened feeling instinctively that the workers, the creators of all values, are 
entitled to all and more than all the good that under our present social system falls to their 
lot. I shall have made clear our need of theoretical preparation for philanthropic work if I 
have clearly indicated the general difference between the restitution for self-preservation 
practiced half-unconsciously by our own class, and the reciprocal help of the workers. 
among themselves pending their struggle for the abolition of the system under which they, 
and with them the whole of society, suffer. 

As to the book-work to be done by way of theoretical preparation for efficient work for 
the elevation of the race, we Americans have had slender opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the literature of modern scientific political economy, because its fundamental. 
works have hitherto been locked up in a foreign language. We have, indeed, been at a 
double disadvantage in this respect, for not only were the works themselves not accessible, 
but the reports upon their contents were, in too many cases, made either by men who had 
a direct interest in misrepresenting them, or by persons insufficiently qualified for the task, 
whose resumés and popularizations, though, doubtless, honorably meant, have nevertheless 
been misleading. Now, however, the works themselves are accessible to all who are will- 
ing to do the preliminary elementary reading requisite for understanding them. 

One excellent little preliminary work is an American volume, entitled ‘* The Codpera- 
tive Commonwealth.”* Though by no means a strictly scientific work, this popular essay 
serves as a capital introluction to the theory of social development. 

Another useful preliminary work is August Bebel’s ‘*‘ Woman, in the Past, Present and 
Future,’’t which is most suggestive and well worth reading, even by persons who do not 
propose to make any systematic study of social questions. 

Having gone through these slender preliminaries, there remain the fundamental.works, 
most of which have only now been made accessible in English—most, but not all of them, 
for one of the most valuable works of this literature is the creation of our fellow-country- 
man, Lewis Morgan, the result of his forty years of research into the development of society 
through the stages of savagery and barbarism to civilization. ‘‘ Ancient Society,’’{ the most 
important of his works, shows that he reached by this wholly different route the same con- 
clusions reached by the great founder of modern scientific political economy, Karl Marx. 


Marx and his friend Engels have made a most brilliant popularization, elaboration and con- 





* « Codperative Commonwealth,” by Laurence Gronlund. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 


+ ‘‘ Woman, in the Past, Present and Future,” by August Bebel. Cheap editions of both published by- 
the John W. Lovell Publishing Co., N. Y. 


t ‘‘ Ancient Society,” by Lewis Morgan. Published by Henry Holt & Co., N, Y. 
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‘densation of this work, under the title ‘‘ Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums 


und des Staates,’’* which is warmly to be recommended to those who read German. It will 
also be translated into English in the near future. 

Another of the indispensable books is ** The Condition of the Working Class in Eng- | 
land,’’t by Frederick Engels, which is especially valuable for American readers, because 
the conditions described in it as prevailing in England at the time of its appearance in Ger- 
man are reproduced upon a still larger scale in America now at the moment of its publica- 
tion in an English translation. It is the best introduction to the study of modern scientific 
political economy and of the fundamental work far excellence thereof, ‘‘ Capital,’ t by 
Karl Marx. 

The last-named classical work has, within the past half year, been made ac- 
cessible to English readers. Published in 1867 in German, it was at once translated 
into Russian, and, after the lapse of several years, into French; but only now, after 
‘twenty years, has it come into the possession of the English-speaking peoples. It 
is to political economy what the works of Darwin are to the natural sciences, a theory 
of development and a critical investigation thereof. So great is the importance of 
this work, that despite the prohibition of the German Imperial Government and the enmity 
of professorial opponents of its teachings, there is not a chair of economy in any German 
university whose occupant is not forced sooner or later to deal with it ; while candidates 
for promction in the field of economics find it their most fruitful field for critical investiga- 
tion. She who has mastered this work thoroughly finds a wholly new standpoint from 
which to judge the society of to-day, with its good and its evils. 

The war of classes is seen in a new light as the struggle which can and must end only 
in a higher organization of society ; the ever-intensifying concentration of the means of pro- 
duction in the hands of the few, however frightful the suffering it involves to the many, 
appears as the necessary transition from the haphazard production of to-day to the orderly 
work of the future. The organization of labor—that bugbear of the timid and the ignorant 
—is seen to be the one great hope of a peaceful transition from the wage-slavery and class- 
rule of to-day to that true democracy of the future when all shall be free, not in name only, 


but in deed and in truth. The evils of oppression, exploitation and greed of gain on the 





*'‘Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums und des Staates,” von Friedrich Engels. 
Verlag der Volksbuchhandlung, Ziirich, Schweiz. May be had at 172 First Ave., N. Y. 

t ‘The Condition of the Working Class in England,” by Frederick Engels. Published by the J. W. 
Lovell Co., New York, 1887. 

t‘*Capital: A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Production,” by Karl Marx. Translated from the 
German by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling. Edited by Frederick Engels. Published 1887, by Swan, 


Sonnenschein & Co., London. 
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one hand, and of over-work, pauperism, disease, intemperance, and the thousand-and-one 


subordinate ills our philanthropy deals with, on the other, assume their true relations and 
proportions as integral parts, inherent qualities in a changing social system. And the real 
philanthropic work, the real work for the elevation of the race, the truest, highest expres- 
sion of our love of mankind proves to be the task of making clear to the workers the cause 
of the evils under which they and, with them, the whole of society suffer, showing them 
where lies their strength and where their weakness, where they can work in harmony with 
the process of social development, and where to find the point of least resistance. 

For the future rests with the working class. As the civil elements of society once 
slowly grew to power, struggling long in vain against monarchy and aristocracy until with 
one mighty upheaval they threw off, in the French Revolution, the yoke of feudalism, so 
now the working class, slowly growing in union and power, in enlightenment and conscious 
will, is gathering its forces to assume the helm. However much the wreckage that our 
system engenders within its ranks, however great the privation, the suffering i:flicted by 
our class rule, the wreckage after all is only a small part of the whole vast class, while 
the enlightened portion of it increases with every passing day. To cast our lot with the 
workers, to seek to understand the laws of social and industrial development, in the midst 
of which we live, to spread this enlightenment among the men and women destined to con- 
tribute to the change to a higher social order, to hasten the day when all the good things of 
society shall be the goods of all the children of men, and our petty philanthropy of to-day 
superfluous—this is the true work for the elevation of the race, the true philanthropy. 


And I think you will agree with me that before we are ready to enter upon it we have 


sore need of theoretical preparation. 


FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA. 


The regular meeting of the Association will be held in Social 
Hall, Smith College, Northampton, Mass., on Saturday, October 
22, 1887, at 10.30 A.M. The subject for discussion will be “ The 
Duty of the College Graduate to the English Language.” Papers 
presenting different phases of the subject will be contributed by 
Miss Mary L. Avery, Miss Clara Hiscock, Miss Clara French, 
Miss Elizabeth M. Howe, Miss Katharine Lee Bates, Miss Abby 
M. Goodwin and others, and it is hoped that a very general par- 
ticipation in the discussion will be called forth by the essays. 

The authorities of the College kindly invite the members to 
attend a luncheon to be served at the close of the session. 

A preliminary and social meeting will be held on Friday at 
8 p.M. at the Burnham School, 26 Prospect St., by invitation of 
the Principal, Miss Bessie T. Capen. A report will be given by 
the Committee appointed in May, to devise some practical outcome 
of the interesting discussions recently carried on by the Associa- 
tion concerning the Occupations and Amusements of School-Girls. 

Drives to Mt. Holyoke, Mt. Tom, Amherst College, or other 
points of interest will be arranged on Saturday afternoon for those 


who desire, and an opportunity will thus be afforded of seeing this 


charming section of the country at its best. 

Members are invited to prolong their stay in Northampton 
sufficiently to visit the college classes and buildings. Board and 
rooms may be had at the Hotel Norwood for $2.00 to $3.00 per 
day, or in boarding-houses at $1.50 per day. Alumna expecting 
to attend the meeting are requested to communicate at once with 
Miss Mary Bryant Daniels, Northampton, Mass., in order that 
arrangements may be made for their reception and accommodation. 

Members are asked to give prompt notice to the Secretary of 
any change of address. 


MARION TaLBoT, Secre/ary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, October 6, 1887. 
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THE DUTY OF THE COLLEGE GRADUATE TO 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Papers presented to the Association of Collegiate Alumne, at 


Northampton, Mass., October 22, 1887. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGE GRADUATES TO THE 
CORRECT STANDARD OF ENGLISH. 
BY MARY L, AVERY. 

THERE are two classes of persons to whom the subject appointed for 
this day’s consideration cannot fail to present itself with the profoundest 
interest: first, those who have enjoyed a special and. loving intimacy with 
their mother-tongue ; and, second, those who may be said to regard it asa 
nurse rather than as a parent. The latter class is, of course, narrowed on 
the present occasion to those who take their training and their responsibili- 
ties seriously. ‘To define a little more accurately, | mean those persons to 
whom the English. tongue has seemed to be simply the means providentially 
appointed to them for the acquisition of Latin and Greek, or of modern 
languages and science. 

Now, one may assume it to be evident to such an assemblage as this, 
that the lovers of English for its own sake, and the lovers of English for 
what it may bring them, are equally interested in its good estate. In fact, 
it seems almost an impertinence to state the proposition, much more to 
analyze it, in such a presence. An Association of Collegiate Alumna, — 


what memories does not the name bring with it! Memories of those four 
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, thich for many of us held nothing more precious than the foundations 
years whic ) s 


of a training in English then laid broad and deep. I know that I speak 


for many, and assuredly not of one college only, when I call up those 
recollections. To more than one type of mind the charm of that training 
was prevailing and irresistiole ; and this not merely to those of us with 
whom, to adopt the confession of Mr. Matthew Arnold, “a little mathe- 


matics goes a long way”! Never—at any rate, never in my own experi 


ence or observation — were the ranks of the English department a refuge 
for those crippled on other battle-fields. “The keenest edge of analytical 


power, the utmost skill ol lowic, the fullest store of historical knowledge, 
the widest range of language-study, the finest asthetic perception, — all 
found here their proper place, and each in turn received a_ develop- 
ment not inferior to that obtained in its own more especial domain. 

And the results of such a discipline, — not only the range of an une- 
qualled literature, the forming of sound habits of critical thinking, the 
humaniszing of the mind, but also the legitimate issue of all this, in the power 
to make it react upon others through the increased command of expression, 
the building of a style simple and strong, clear and graceful, —can the tree 
of knowledge bear sweeter or more wholesome fruit than this ? 

If these things are true, we are at once confronted with the responsi- 
bilities of which I am to speak. ‘* Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required,” is a warning that custom has made familiar, 
but which is not for that reason the less grave. The college graduate is 
bound to uphold the standard of pure and worthy English. This is not 
merely because of any special training in this direction. That is.a thing 
which may or may not exist in a given case, though it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a modern college curriculum that deserves the name as existing 
without such training. Nor is it as an educator only that these obliga- 
tions are laid upon him. It is not now necessary to consider the teach- 
er’s duty in this regard. ‘That is indeed a great and a burning question ; 


but we look for the able handling of it at a later stage of this discussion. 
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It is on other and broader ground that the claim I have made is based: 


x, in whatever 


=? 


[t is because of the general culture that a collegiate trainin 


line, should imply ; the desire for truth; the love of all that tends to the 





broadening and deepening, the refining and ennobling of human life, — that 


each one of us owes a debt and a duty, not lightly or easily discharged, 


to the tongue wherein we were born. 


At every step into this subject one is hampered by the sense of 


dealing with platitudes and truisms. Surely, an apology is due for remind- 


( 
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ing any one here of the intimate relation between sound thinking and 


g 
accuracy of expression; of the fact that culture issues from and ends in 
the perfect communication of ideas and emotions; that language is to 
thought as a chemical medium; in it tloats, as in solution, the element 


that we would bring into play, and if the menstruum is impure, the result 


is vitiated. And just at this latter point — the absolute importance of a 
rigorous standard of purity — all schools of thought and theories of edu- 


cation will strike hands. We may call Huxley and Tyndall as witnesses, 
quite as safely as Shairp and Matthew Arnold; for Tyndall and Huxley 
are on our side, both by their avowed opinion and their personal example, 
and they prove our point by the lucid and powerful style which enables 
them to command the delighted attention of their public. No mean testi- 
mony this, surely, to the worth of the high standard which we are called 
to assert and maintain. 

The value of clear and correct expression, then, needs not to be set 
forth here. 1 ask only that we bear in mind the manifold character of 
that value, as an index of culture, as a means of culture, as a moral 
influence, strong for the preservation of truth and righteousness. 

But as we look about us, do these things seem to be fully recognized 
in the communities to which we belong? Our own especial and personal 
circle, it may be, leaves nothing to be desired in this respect; but while 
the ordinary citizen accepts as his standard that of a newspaper carefully 
adjusted by the editor to his already existing tastes and capacities, can 
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it be credited that college training has said its last word, exerted its utmost 


power? ven with ourselves — with some of us, at least—the disinte- 


grating, demoralizing influence of a low popular standard counts for 
something in our daily conversation. Of one thing, thank Heaven! there 
can be no danger with any son or daughter of a college that deserves the 
name. I mean the deplorable rubbish known as “fine speaking ” or 
“fine writing.” ‘The slightest tincture of English undetiled will open the 
eyes forever to its hopeless vulgarity, and set them on the watch for its 
inroads. 

But even when this reservation has been made, there remain the snares 
of that evil communication that has been known to corrupt the finest 
manners. At any rate, the deterioration that may not invade our own 
speech will for that very reason receive the more ¢ msistently our vigorous 
opposition. ‘The slang and the afiectation so subtly and strangely tempt- 
ing to us all when they wear the badge of wit or fashion, and yet so 
alien from the pure and retieshing simplicity of the highest style, — is 
there here no foe that calls for a watchful guard ? 

The newspaper English that rules the court, the camp, the grove, in 

. 
our unhappy land to-day, may boast, in the words of the Western “ artist,” 
“We produce work that deties the Old Masters!” The mannerism, the 
provincialism, the slang, the consummate vulgarity of tone, that prevail in 
our journals — with a few commendable exceptions — they are something 
inconceivable to those whose kinder destiny has not brought them into 
contact with this perilous stulf, nor, it may be, with the type of speech 
and manner associated with it. ‘The conditions of our national life, — 
conditions, perhaps, to a certain extent unh ippily Inevitable, “eS and done 
them the mercantide spirit so clearly discerned and so fearlessly arraigned 
by Andrew D, White in that admirable address to his classmates. * The 
Message of the Ninetecath ¢ century, — these unfortunate elements have 


doubtless much to do with the situatl mn we deplore. 


Now, when social conditions are il question, Ohne may safely assume 
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a special need for the good offices of women. And it is profoundly true 
that among the manifold responsibilities of our cultured women is the 
charge and conservation of a pure English speech. This will be apparent 
whether we consider their general social supremacy, their work in the 
family, or their work as teachers in the more specilic sense. 

Their place and power in society is a hackneyed theme; your own 
observation and experience will best sum up the vast opportunities there 
attorded them. Not long ago, a woman of excellent social position and 
considerable Knowledge of the world remarked to a friend of mine: * 1 
should certainly have sent my daughter to college had it not been for the 
extreme brusqueness of speech and manner that seems to me to prevail 
among the college graduates whom I have met. It is a thing that no 
woman can attord to risk, if she values her social influence.” And she 
added, with a smile that answered that of the person to whom she spoke, 
— herself a college graduate, and a woman peculiarly graceful and winning 
in her address and carriage,—‘'I was greatly surprised when I learned 
that you were college-trained. I should certainly have supposed you to 
be convent-bred.”’ 

The criticism may be left with you, who will recognize its weakness — 
and perhaps also its strength. ‘To myself, whe happened to know some- 


gment was, in a large de- 


c 


thing of the circle of women on whom the jud 
gree, based, it:gave food for long and serious reflection. Shakespeare, who 
possessed, along with his genius, a knack of being right, has given us no 
sounder wisdom than the immortal saying of Mr. Justice Dogberry, ‘To 
read and write comes by nature.” T could wish that he had thought fit 
to put it thus, * Po read, write, aad sfeak comes by nature,” since the 
So” 
one is as true as the other, and no one knew it better than himself. How- 
ever, his Saxon forefathers had said it before him in that golden proverb, 
“An ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of clergy.’ Yet, in spite of 


so high a testimony to the contrary, we shall have always with us the old 
> éd d s 


fallacy that the school makes the student, to the exclusion of the home 
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training. We must expect it and prepare ourselves to reckon with it; and 


it surely gives a new value to that refinement of word and tone and bearing 
which proved to be my friend’s best, though unconscious, argument, in 
favor of her a/ma mater. If the sa/on is ever to find an assured place 
among English-speaking people, it is the American woman who will give 
it that place. I venture the prophecy, though we may not live to see it 
fulfilled. And what share is the college graduate to have in the plough- 
ing, sowing, and watering that are needful before our rugged soil can 


bring forth such a harvest?) The answer is with you. 


The work of women in the family is, of course, difficult to consider 


apart from that of the teacher, with which it is so intimately blended, since, 
naturally and ideally, the mother is the first instructor, and when her care 
ceases, the charge of the young child is given to the nursery-governess, the 
kindergartner, or the teacher of the primary school,—in every case a 
woman. Why dwell upon the incalculable importance of such an influence ? 
That of the mpther is first and highest, not only theoretically but also prac- 
tically ; as is the mother or her substitute, so will the child be, in speech 
as in other respects. And it is worth our while to reassert this truism, in 
view of the popular tendency to lay all responsibility for the salvation or 
the ruin of children upon the school where from three to six hours of the 
day are spent, — regardless of the atmosphere breathed at home, or away 
from it, during the remainder of the twenty-four. 

Among the results of fourteen years’ experience as an instructor in 


normal school and college. | may name a rooted conviction that the ques- 


tion of a pure and refined English speech is settled, for good or for evil, 


before the age of ten years. If, after that time, the unfortunate habits of 
an earlier date may ever be wholly overcome, it is by some rare and excep- 
tionally happy combination of circumstances ; and even in such a case there 
will inevitably remain some root of bitterness to plague and mortify the 
victim until his life’s end. How the work of the cultured woman widens 


and deepens before our eyes in view of this tremendous responsibility! As 
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I write the words, memory calls up a consoling vision of charming homes, 


where college-trained women are to-day fashioning for their children a 
sweet and wholesome life of body and mind, and a simple, graceful, child- 
like speech, where “baby-talk”” and vulgar slang are equally unknown. The 
current book or newspaper that enters the house is not less strictly scruti- 
nized than the food of the body, and trash or poison is as rigidly excluded 
in the one case as in the other. The young feet and hands and eyes are 
familiar with the ways of the library; and the little people, like Charles 
Lamb of old, are “ tumbled into a closet of good old English reading,” 
there to browse at will, instead of living on a constant surfeit of so-called 
children’s books and magazines, of which the cleverest things are written 
chiefly for the amusement of their elders. Ah, these children’s books! It 
is “the young barbarians al! at play” who are ‘butchered to make a 
Roman holiday” under the new r’‘géme. Blessed are those mothers at 
whose side the children are reading or hearing the poets, the story-tellers, 
the travellers, the historians, whose large and noble style is sweeter and 
simpler than most of the literary ‘“ infant’s food” so liberally furnished for 
their consumption. 

The subject of our responsibilities to the work of school education has 
been already relinquished to the abler treatment of those who are to dis- 
cuss it in detail, ‘To tell the truth, I dare not trust myself with a theme on 
which I feel so deeply ; should I assert my whole belief upon the subject, it 
would to some appear extravagant, even though theory has been taught to 
know its place by long practical experience. That the best influences, the 
mightiest opportunities now in the hands of educators lie in the direction of 
Knglish training; that the sorest need is there ; that parents and teachers, 
especially the parents, have been apathetic, and worse than apathetic, in 
this regard; that the press and society at large are greatly to blame as 
well; that the college has too often been strangely remiss, and that not 
until she does her whole duty through trustees, faculties, and graduates, can 


better things be looked for, — such is, in brief, my creed. But those whom 
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wider experience or deeper study has made more familiar with the treasures 


of our inheritance; those who know the passionate love that this our 
mother-tongue inspires in those who have had glimpses of her secret; those 
who realize her past and her present, her vast, and as yet shadowy future, 
perhaps to be coextensive with the destinies of the human race, —these 
will supply all that is lacking here, will give the needful uplift and inspi- 
ration to the counsels of to-day, and will surely bring a fortunate issue to 


the work that has been so bravely taken in hand, 


THE WORK OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT IN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
BY CLARA FRENCH. 

‘THE crowding of studies in our secondary schools, especially in 
those that are directly dependent on public support and so accountable 
to public demands, has already become one of the commonplaces of 
critical remark. In a recent magazine we are accused with gentle sarcasm 
of attempting to teach everything, from lofty morals to a faultless feeling 
for wall-papers, and the same month is published the prospectus of a 
new girls’ school that announces as its object: “ Vigorous health ; sound 
learning ; good taste; and Christian character.” ‘The school is gradually 
absorbing the functions of family, church, and workshop. In a different 
sense from that intended by the excellent Mr. Bowyer in his reproof to 
the homesick Coleridge, we may say to the school-boy of to-day: ‘ Boy, 
the school is your father. Boy, the school is your mother. Boy, the 
school is your sister, and your brother. Boy, the school is your first 
cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest of your relations.” 

If the school could really assume the place of this wide circle, 
there is no department that would gain more than the English, for there 
is none in which mere teaching avails less, none that is helped more by 


the intangible influences belonging primarily to home life. 
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Laborious effort to teach English studies has not been wanting. We 
had for years English Grammar, a branch of learning which, under the 
name of science,— “the science which teaches to speak and write the 
English language correctly,’ — attempted to find grammatical agreement 
where no modifications existed, to call the repetition of a word its inflec- 
tion, and to account for English idioms by the rules of Latin syntax. 
We had English Composition, whereby was encouraged the scrawling in 
stilted phrase of sentiments concerning Hope, Ambition, and the Gran- 
deur of the Roman Empire. We had Rhetoric, whereby children of six- 
teen were taught glibly to define beauty and poetry, and were rendered 
supremely awkward in their writing by the knowledge of the names of 
certain forms of expression, All this we had, — some of it, by the 
way, we still have,—and yet the results were not satisfactory. And 
even now, after all that has been written and said, we find ourselves 
wondering, and we shall probably continue to wonder, why the practical 
outcome of the work of the English department in the speech and lives 
of our students is not greater than it has yet been made. 

We are not a convention of teachers, and it does not concern us to 
go into the details of method in the work of this department in our 
preparatory schools. We may briefly, however, review some of its char- 
acteristics and tendencies. It is hardly within our province to notice 
poor teaching, fatal though it is to the best-arranged work, or even to 
consider minutely the faults and defects of the prevailing plan of work 
in this department. Let us take it for granted that we may have neg- 
lect of work, ill-arranged courses, poor teaching, and insufficient time. 
Such complaints are a constant quantity in all well-ordered discussions. 
‘They are serious charges, and the more serious, because, I fear, they 
are too often true. But these evils are, in a way, local; they vary in 
enormity in different regions and in different schools. 

Yet there are certain general characteristics belonging to the present 


attitude towards English studies, and to our methods of approaching them, 
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to which we may give a few minutes’ thought. First, perhaps, comes even 


now, a very general impression that, though these studies have their place 
in our schools, they belong to the lighter and more ornamental aspect of 
education, and are not to be treated seriously. Said a Fellow in philosophy 
in one of our universities to me lately: “I have to have two minor sub- 
jects for my degree, and I’m taking English Literature as one of them, 
because it is not difficult, you know.” Similarly we find in a published 
letter, commending a certain series of English classics, the statement that 
the books will be of great value to girls’ schools and women’s colleges. 
We may console ourselves by remembering that De Quincey told his con- 
temporaries that they would find the English language in its purity, not 
among scholars nor in cities, but among educated women at a distance 
from intellectual centres. Yet the bearing of these other statements is 
unmistakable. ‘This feeling shows itself, among other ways, in the dis- 
tribution of the studies of the English department in many of our schools. 
English composition is given to a teacher of sciences. Any intelligent 
teacher is thought able to take English Literature, because nowadays 
everybody reads Shakespeare and Browning. And as to Rhetoric, of 
course any one can teach a series of definitions and rules from a text- 
book. It is, of course, unnecessary here to argue for the dignity of these 
slight and easy studies. But if the structure of the English language is so 
easy a subject, how does it happen that our college entrance examination 
papers show such results as the declension of the noun Moses in this 
form: ‘ Moses, Moses, Mosaic”? And it a knowledge of the masterpieces 
of literature is so slight an acquirement, from what does it arise that 
when we ask the graduates of our high schools and academies what they 
have read, they so often reply, “Oh, I have n't read anything!  [ studied 
Arnold’’?) We can afford to treat these studies with a little more serious- 
ness until such occurrences become a little less frequent than they are 
now. English is our mother tongue, and we read the newspapers, but 


these facts will not stand an educated woman instead of a study of the 
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language and its literature. It is surely of the first importance that the 
organ of communicating whatever knowledge or truth may be taught in 
our schools be rendered as accurate, flexible, and strong as_ possible. 
And if English literary study engages the time of such men as Professor 
Dowden and Sir Francis Turner Palgrave, we may safely assume that it 
is worth the attention of American boys and girls. 

The illustrations that have been used to show the comparatively slight 
esteem in which the work of the English department in our schools is 
generally held, may serve also as indications of another source of the 
present ineffectiveness of this department——its generally unorganized con- 
dition. ‘This criticism applies almost exclusively to preparatory schools. 
In most of our colleges the department is organized to some extent; as a 
rule, it is numerically weaker than other departments, but still there is in 
it an esprit de corps. Now this is just what is lacking in the schools. As 
has been said, any bright teacher whose time is not otherwise occupied is 
expected to carry on the work of any branch of this department. It is, 
in a sense, a thing of rags and patches. It has no unity of aim, no well-: 
considered sequence of studies. 

We may also notice, as a third characteristic, a certain mechanical atti- 
tude in which the studies of this department are approached, —a laborious 
pounding, with knees bent, at the outsides of things, when a straightening 
of the joints would place the pounder in a position to see clearly the plan 
of the edifice, and the true proportions and functions of its outer walls. 
I refer, of course, to the equivalent in English studies of the general 
grinding for which classical scholars have had to bear both blame and 
ridicule. We may say of English as has been said of classical studies, 
that “their most dangerous foes are not the men who decry them, — the 
Philistines: but the men who smother them,—the pedants.” Verily, a 
man’s foes are often those of his own household. ‘This criticism is urged 
here, because, though the highest outcome of pedantry may sit in the chair 


of a college professor, a small pedant in a school, by crushing the life out 
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of a subject, may do an amount of harm that will compare very favorably 


with the achievements of his older brother. 

These three points, only, in criticism. It remains to say a word about 
the position and function of the English department in schools. Persons 
possessed of the secret of a panacea, social, political, or intellectual, are 
justly viewed with suspicion, and I therefore hesitate to speak as strongly 
as I feel. As simply as possible, then, and at the present day of greed for 
print, the statement will hardly be questioned, the influence of the litera 
ture of our own time is, excluding, perhaps, those which arise from personal 
contact. the most vital of the influences that surround the students of our 
schools and colleges. Of the results of throwing a girl among these influ- 
ences without the guidance of an older, wiser mind, we can all at a 
moment’s notice call up examples. If ever there were a subject in which 
direction is absolutely necessary, it is surely in reading at this day, when, 
in the midst of much that is of the best, glorious social fallacies, melodious 
pessimism, attenuated esthetic melancholy, and delicate dilettantism are 
expressed in forms that would worthily embody truth itself. But this pre- 
cautionary study of the literature is only one of the many phases of the 
subject, though the first, perhaps, to occur to those who have to deal with 
the intellectual life of girls. 

It seems to me, as I have pointed out, that for our work in English 
we need some vitalizing, unifying bond, some central idea aboutsvhich all 
others should cluster; and I cannot see why such a bond is not found in 
all necessary completeness in the study of English Literature. Regard 
literature on one of its lowest planes, as an instrument for teaching Jan 
guage. ‘This language-study is strictly our subject to-day, but i have 
thought that it could best be treated in relation to the other and higher 
study of which it is but a part. I think we all agree that the great defi- 
ciency of our students in the matter of language is a limited vocabulary. 
Many of our college students have at command a vocabulary of only a 


A 


few hundred words, and are utterly at a loss when brought into the lecture- 
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room of a professor whose vocabulary is drawn from realms unknown to 
them. In listening to the introductory lectures of a course on the Aésthet- 
ics of English Verse, | have recently noticed a hopeless bewilderment 
on the faces of about one third of a class of eighty Juniors. ‘This arose 
not from any obscurity of thought or language on the part of the lecturer, 
but simply from the fact that all literature was laid under contribution to 
his vocabulary, and the comprehension of it involved a breadth of thought 
and reading which his students had not yet acquired. And within a fort- 
night | have talked with a college Sophomore, who, when the remark was 
made that one of her friends had a catholic taste, looked shocked unspeak- 
ably, and gave at once an indignant denial. ‘These illustrations can easily 
be paralleled from the experience of every one. Now the instinctive use 
of correct, idiomatic, tluent’ English .is largely a matter of atmosphere. 
One girl does not need to be told not to say “he don’t,” or to express 
different kinds of excellence by some variations from the adjective 


i * lovely”; while another girl we may keep for a year defining solecisms 
and correcting George Eliot’s English, and at the end of that time hear 
her ask, ** Will we have ten pages for to-morrow’s lesson?” Fewer of our 
students, | suspect, than we should at first think have always breathed an 
atmosphere favorable to the best and freest use of language. What we 
want to do for them, then, is to surround them with such an atmosphere. 
But the creation of an atmosphere is not an easy thing. 

Of language, one is almost tempted to declare, with Webster of 
eloquence, that ‘it cannot be taught in the schools.” And yet some- 
thing — much, | think — can be done, directly and indirectly, towards it, 
and this very largely through literary study, Let the pupils in our pre- 
paratory schools be set reading. At first, of course, it will be necessary 
to read to them, for their years of school drill will probably not have 
given them the ability to read a simple poem understandingly. Let 
them first hear a stirring ballad, a story from Hawthorne or Washington 
Irving. It is not necessary to begin by labelling this form of expression a 
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metaphor, — that mountain, Olympus, a ridge on the borders of Thessaly 


and Macedonia, whose highest peak rises over nine thousand feet. Let 
them, as far as possible, be made to think what the author thought, and 
feel what he felt while he wrote. All else may come afterward. Is this 
remote from language study? Not at all. It is simply what we might 
call, were it not for the abuse of the term, the natural method applied 
to our own language. In order to supply for our students the deficiency 
which comes from the ignorance of good standards, the first thing to be 
done is to furnish such standards, and they can be abundantly furnished 
from our literature. Place a girl in good company, in short, and she 
will instinctively adopt its manners. The action and reaction between 
thought and language will, if she reads rightly, on the one hand, place 
at her command a vocabulary wide, accurate, and flexible, and, on the 
other, give that enlargement of horizon and quickening of appreciation 
which are the most direct results of literary study. ‘This process, of 
course, can be only begun in our preparatory schools. It is left for the 
colleges to carry on the work and to develop it as far as may be through 
its marvellous possibilities. With the colleges rests the opportunity to 
direct and foster the higher study of language to which a basis of literary 
knowledge and feeling is indispensable. 

Thus much for the agency of literature in teaching language. Other 
study we must have, but study made subservient to the apprehension of 
language in its highest function, as organized into literature. There is 
need, for example, of a knowledge of the genius of our language, its 
historical development, and its grammatical structure, so far as it has 
any. ‘There is need of patient and vigorous drill in writing. ‘There is 
need of a careful study of the higher qualities of style, but this there 
cannot be until we know what style is, until we have, if not a consid- 
crable acquaintance with literature, at least a sympathetic sense for it. 
Earlier rhetorical study should concern itself with what Mr. Abbott calls 


the intellectual qualities of style, correctness, clearness, simplicity, which 
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can be demanded of a student writing at any age on any subject with 
which she is fitted to deal. But the further study of Rhetoric, whether 
constructive or analytic, belongs to the stage when the student has 
acquired a sense for style that will feel the difference between Words- 
worth and Keats, and when she may be supposed to have ideas, or at 
least information, to put into language 

Finally, if we take English Literature on its own ground, as_ the 
study of “the best that has been thought and said in the ages” of Eng- 
lish civilization; or, as it has been more recently defined, “the expres. 
sion in letters of the life of the spirit of man co-operating with the 
intellect,” the very definition carries all that need be said of the value 
of literature to students, a large part of whose time inevitably goes to 
the mechanism of the intellectual life. If the English department in 
our schools and colleges can place our girls in sympathetic relation with 
our literary heritage of ten centuries, can put them in touch with the 
most vital elements of modern thought, artistically expressed, and can 
help them to pure and beautiful speech and the life of which this is 


the expression, we may find, I think, in this department full scope for 


the highest energies of our best workers. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE LI. 


[Hts organization shall be known as the AssociaATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA, 
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ARTICLE II. 


ee 


The object of this Association shall be to unite alumnz of different institutions for 
practical educational work. 


ARTICLE III. 


Any woman who has received a degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature 
from any college, university, or scientific school admitted to the Association is entitled 
to membership. New institutions shall be admitted on a three-fourths vote of the 
Executive Committee, confirmed by vote of three fourths of the members of the Asso- 
ciation present at any regular meeting. Notice of such proposed action by the Associa- 
tion shall be given with the call for the meeting. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


An annual assessment of one dollar shall be due from each member in January. | 
Regular members of duly organized branches shall be exempt from this assessment. 
The President and Treasurer are authorized to remit any fee, sud si/entio, when they deem 


it advisable. 


} 
| ie 
ARTICLE V., 

The officers of the Association shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and not less than five Directors, who together shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to transact the business of the Association in the interim of its 
meetings. The officers shall be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and shall hold their offices for one year, or until others be chosen in their place; 
and they shall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their number. Five 
members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Branch associations may be formed in accordance with the following provisions :— 
1. They shall co-operate with the Association of Collegiate Alumna in its general 
work, while carrying on independent local work. 


{Q>) 





2. Regular membership shall be limited to graduates eligible to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna. Graduates who have become regular members 


of a branch shall thereafter be considered regular members of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumni. 

3- The presidents of branch associations shall be cx officio vice-presidents, and the 
recording secretaries ¢x officio corresponding secretaries, of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz. Each recording secretary shall make an annual report to the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. 

4- Branch associations shall make their own by-laws governing all points except 
those hereby specified. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The annual meeting of the Association shall be held in January, at such time and 

place as the Executive Committee shall appoint. Other regular meetings of the Asso- 


ciation shall take place in March, May, and October. Special meetings may be called 
by the Secretary at the request of the President, or of three other members. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


This Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three fourths of. the 
members present at any regular meeting, notice having been given in writing at a pre- 
vious meeting. 
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: ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 


MISS MARION TALBOT. 


PRESENTED JANUARY 14. 1888 
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one by Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky on “ The Need of Theoretical Prepara- 
tion for Philanthropic Work,” at a subsequent meeting, and decided to have them 
printed, in order to enable members to examine the suggestions presented with greater 
care than would be otherwise possible. Fortunately, arrangements could be made 
whereby copies of the pamphlet were secured and distributed among the members of 
the General Association. 

A special meeting was held in Washington on April 9, by invitation of the Wash- 
ington Branch, whose efforts to make the meeting a memorable occasion in the annals 
of the Association met with complete success. ‘The spacious and convenient halls and 
offices of the National Museum were courteously placed at the service of the Associa- 
tion. At the private session held in the morning, papers were presented on “ The 
K:ffect of the Amusements and Occupations of Girls on their School Life,” by Miss A. 
H. Luce, Miss Alice Goddard, Miss Mary M. De Veny, Miss Emma S. Atkinson, and 
Miss Laura J. Wylie. <A large number of invited guests were present at the afternoon 
session. Brief résumés of the papers read in the morning were made, and the direc- 
tion in which further discussion might profitably tend was indicated by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards and Mrs. Annie Howes Barus. A paper on “The Relation of Women to 
the Governing Boards and Faculties of Colleges” was read by Miss Alla W. Foster, 
who, after considering in detail the present conditions in the institutions belonging to 
the Association, drew the conclusion that no active effort should be made at present 
to urge the appointment of women to professorships, but that the appointment of well- 
trained and qualified women as trustees was a measure to be heartily indorsed. The 
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social festivities of the day, as well as those which followed, were greatly enjoyed by all 
who were so fortunate as to be present, and did much to strengthen the friendly ties 
between the members. 

In May the Association met at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. After a preliminary session 
held at Vassar Brothers’ Institute, where the discussion on “ The Effect of the Amuse- 
ments and Occupations of Girls on their School Life’ was continued, the Association 
accepted the cordial hospitality of Vassar College. ‘The members deeply appreciated : 
the opportunity of seeing, under such pleasant auspices, the buildings and equipment of 
the college with whose work, as a pioneer in the field of women’s education, all alumnz 
are familiar. A paper on “The Occupations of Women College Graduates,” by Miss 
Grace W. Soper, summarized much suggestive information and gave rise to an interest- , 
ing discussion. ‘The paper was secured by “ Harper’s Bazar,” in which it appeared on 
January 7 and 14, 1888, and where undoubtedly it will receive wide attention. “The 
Practical Value of a Sanitary Science Club” was discussed by Miss Annie E. Allen, 
whose paper, under the heading, “Sanitary Work for Women,” was incorporated later 
in the volume entitled “ Home Sanitation,” published by Ticknor & Co. This book, 
the first to bear the imprint of the Association of Collegiate Alumna, is the outcome of 
the studies and experience of the Sanitary Science Club, and its unique and untechnical 
character has won much praise from the press and sanitary experts as well as from 

~ women who have put it to practical test in their own homes. 

No place of meeting offers so many attractions to our members as college halls, 
and the Association was happy to accept an invitation to meet on October 22, at Smith 
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College, Northampton, Mass. Miss Bessie T. Capen hospitably entertained the 
members at the Burnham School, where the preliminary session was held. A _ partial 
report of a committee appointed in May to draw up a circular calling the attention of 
parents and teachers to the conditions of the health of school-girls served as the basis 
for discussion. ‘The regular meeting was devoted to a symposium on “The Duty of 
the College Graduate to the English Language.” Papers were given by Miss Mary L. 
Avery, Miss Clara Hiscock, Miss Elizabeth M. Howe, Miss Clara French, and Miss 
Katharine Lee Bates. A portion of the valuable and suggestive material presented 
will be distributed shortly in printed form among the members. After the business 
session the college buildings were open for inspection, and luncheon, served in the 
Hubbard House, gave the members a charming opportunity to see the cottage life, 
which is a characteristic feature of Smith College. 

The prosperity and activity of the Branches are shown in the reports of their work. 
As the distinction between membership in the Branches and in the General Associa- 
tion is not always clearly understood, it is desirable to make a statement showing the 
actual working of the requirements made by the constitution of the Association. Any 
woman graduate in arts, philosophy, science, or literature, of any institution belonging 
to the Association, may become a member of the Association on the payment of the 
annual fee of one dollar, unless especially exempted from this assessment. She may also 
join a local branch organization. Regular members of duly recognized Branches are not 
subject to assessment by the General Association. An alumna identifying herself with 
the organization in the first instance by joining a Branch fills out an application for 
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membership and thereby also becomes a member of the General Association. An | 
alumna desiring to join a Branch should communicate with the local secretary ; other- 
wise with the general secretary. As the main point giving rise to confusion is. the 
:/ pecuniary responsibility, the requirements may be summed up by saying that fees are to be 
paid to Branches when alumnz are connected with them, in other cases to the General 
Association. It might be inferred that this plan weakens the General Association finan- 
cially ; but if the constituency of the Branches is limited to those residing in the vicin- 
ity, as it should be to carry on local work most advantageously, there will sull be a large 


ht 


proportion of scattered members, who can be united only through the General Associa- 
tion. Moreover, the Branches can support the Association, by giving financial aid 
directly, as the Washington and Boston Branches have done this year, or indirectly, as 
in the case of the New York Association and the Pacific Association, by the distribu- 
tion of pamphlets on special subjects. All the Branches have expressed their desire to 
receive as guests at their meetings any alumna who may be in the vicinity temporarily. 

The meetings of the Branches are held as follows: Washington; December, 
February, April, and October. New York; January, March, May, November. San 
Francisco; January, May, Juiy, October. Philadelphia; January, April, November. 
Boston ; February, April, November. 

The Executive Committee and other members have discussed at various times 
during the year the advisability of increasing the number of local Branches and of 
reducing the number of meetings of the General Association held during the year. 
Among other plans, the suggestion has been made that one general meeting, or possibly 
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two, in the course of the year, extending over two or three days, and presenting a variety 
of topics for discussion, would be more profitable, and serve to bring members together 
from greater distances. At the same time, local meetings held at frequent intervals 
would strengthen the membership in different localities. ‘The present plan has worked 
so successfully that such a radical change should be carefully considered and discussed 
before any action is taken, and the Secretary would recommend the appointment of a 
committee to examine the subject and formulate measures which will aid the Associa- 
tion in carrying on its work most effectively. 

The older members of the Association remember the formation of the Western 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz in 1883. ‘The relation proposed at first with the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz was that of a branch, but on further consideration the 
members of the Western Association decided to maintain their organization on an in- 
dependent basis. ‘I'his action occasioned regret, since the special aim of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumna was to establish unity among college-trained women, 
and the presumption was that this purpose could be effected better by one general 
organization than by two. ‘The members of the Western Association, prompted by the 
same desire for a closer bond of union between the two Associations than that of a 
friendly feeling and a common aim, at the annual meeting held in Ann Arbor, Decem- 
ber 9, 10, 1887, appointed a committee to confer with a committee to be appointed by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, concerning the advisability and basis of union. 

News of this action was received during a session of the Executive Committee 
of this Association, and the members promptly responded by the appointment of 
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Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, and Miss Marion Talbot 
as the committee on behalf of the Association of Collegiate Alumna. No definite 
steps have been taken as yet, but, with an earnest wish on the part of both committees 
to bring about the proposed union, there is a reasonable hope that the desired end 
may be accomplished. 

At the last annual meeting the subject of the admission of colleges was discussed, 
and it was voted, that, in view of the necessity for thorough organization of the Branches, | 
and for careful study of their relations to the General Association, the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to place on file all applications for the admission of new institutions 
which might be made during the year. Applications have been received from individ- 
uals and organizations representing five different institutions. The suggestions made 
during the year by interested members looking to a change in the method and 
times of holding the meetings of the General Association have seemingly, though 
perhaps not essentially, increased the difficulty of the problem which was before us last 


} 


year. This fact, together with the unsettled although propitious state of our relations 
with the Western Association of Collegiate Alumna, leads the Executive Committee 
to hesitate in recommending a change in the past policy of the Association; whereby 





only one institution has been admitted in over four years. The decision reached by 

the Executive Committee will be presented to the Association at this meeting for their 
consideration and final action. 

‘The report of the Bureau of Collegiate Information is made by Mrs. Kate Morris 

A Cone as follows: ‘The Bureau has had ten applications for information during 1887, on 
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five subjects,—the cottage system of college dormitories, post-graduate study, the 
work of alumnz associations, financial aid for poor students, occupations for women 
other than teaching, and six requests for general information to be used in discussing 


the subject of the higher education of women. Of the articles for which this latter 
information was desired, two were to be more or less argumentative, and involved refer- 
ences to magazine articles of that nature. ‘Iwo, on the other hand, required facts, and 
dealt with facts ; one being composed by the editor of a magazine in Copenhagen, on the 
subject, “ College Education for Women in America,” and the other for an article yet to 
be written for the American edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The Bureau has re- 
ceived the magazine containing the Danish essay, and also circulars and similar docu- 
ments from the various colleges belonging to the Association. A list of papers contained 
in various magazines on subjects relating to the higher education of women has 
been sent to the Bureau, which would be grateful for further assistance of this 
kind. 

Mrs. Cone would also suggest, from her experience during the year, that several 
fields of information regarding the higher education of women are not yet explored, 
and_that this might be done with profit to the cause. A vast magazine literature 
of the subject exists, as indicated in Poole’s Index, which might be examined and 
labelled gro and con, with the relative value of each article. This literature is chiefly 
argumentative, and, except in the last chapter of Thwing’s ‘ American Colleges,” there 
is no concise, complete statement of facts relating to the higher education. It would 
also be desirable to obtain a more complete statement than the Association has already 
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secured, of the gifts women themselves have made to the cause, and of the work and 
general attitude of alumna, and of other women. 

The Secretary, realizing the demand for a complete index of the literature on the 
subject of women’s education, would heartily indorse Mrs. Cone’s suggestion, and 
recommend that the aid of the Boston Branch be solicited to carry it into execution. 

Five classes have been graduated from each of the colleges in the Association 
since the work of collecting health statistics was begun. ‘The results of the investiga- ' 
tion have received wide notice, but the value of the statistics would be increased if 
they were made more complete by adding the recent classes. ‘The Association has 


been urged to continue this important work, which would be attended with added 
difficulty if a longer interval than five years were allowed to pass. The help of another 


Branch might be asked to carry out this plan. As the efficient chairman of the original 
committee, to whom we are already deeply indebted, is now president of the Washington | 
Branch, an interest in carrying on the work would probably be felt by the members. 

It is impossible in this formal report to record the many friendly ties which have 
been formed or the helpfulness of the social relations between members, but all these 
circumstances, no less than more definite intellectual activities, prove the value and 
importance of such an organization as the Association of Collegiate Alumna. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, JANUARY 14, 1888. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz was held at the Hotel 
srunswick, Boston, on Saturday, January 14, 1888, at 11.30 A. M. About ninety mem- 
bers were in attendance. ‘The Vice-President, Miss Alla W. Foster, occupied the chair, 
The records of the last meeting were read and approved. ‘The annual report of the 
Treasurer was given in brief as follows : — 





Total receipts for the year 1887. ; ' ' ' -. $296 45 
‘Total expenditures for printing and postage . , , ' ‘ 269 84 
Cash on hand January 1, 1888 ; j : : ‘ : ; $26 61 


The annual reports of the branch associations were read by Miss Eva Channing. 
The annual report of the Secretary was presented and accepted. 

A resolution presented by the Executive Committee was adopted after slight 
amendment : — 

Resolved, ‘That in view of proposed measures which may affect the organization of 
the Association, and which are now receiving the attention of the members, it is at pres- 


ent inexpedient to add to the number of institutions represented in the membership of 
the Association, 
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The recommendations offered in the Secretary’s report were discussed, with the 


following results : — 
Voted, That the committee appointed to confer with the representatives of the 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumna be made a committee, with power to add to 


or 


their number, to consider the subject of a change in the methods and times of holding 
the meetings of the Association. 

Voted, ‘That the Association suggest to the Boston Branch the desirability of com- 
piling an index of the literature on the subject of the higher education of women. 

Voted, That the Association suggest to the Washington Branch the value and prac- 
ticability of securing health statistics from the five classes which have been graduated 
since the previous investigation, 

The report of the Nominating Committee was followed by the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. 

It was voted that the Executive Committee appoint a standing committee on the 
endowment of colleges, to represent the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in its desire 
to strengthen the already existing colleges for women, and to discourage the establish- 
ment of new institutions with inadequate endowments. 

The Chairman and Secretary were instructed to appoint a temporary committee to 
serve until the Executive Committee could be called together. Miss F. M. Cushing 
and Miss E. M. Folsom were duly appointed. 

After an interesting statement by Miss F. M. Cushing concerning the establishment 
of a Marine Biological Laboratory, the business session was adjourned, and was fol- 


lowed by a luncheon and social reunion, 
MARION TALBOT, Secrefary. 
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REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON BRANCH. 


Since the last annual report three meetings have been held. ‘The April meeting 


was omitted, on account of the sessions of the General Association held at that time. 

During the year the consideration of the several departments of woman’s work was 
continued, and an interesting report on “ Agriculture as an Occupation for Women in Cali- 
fornia,” received from the Secretary of the Pacific Association, was read by Mrs, Darwin. 

The meetings of the General Association, which were held in this city April 9, 
1887, were fully attended and greatly enjoyed by the members of the Branch. 

For this year’s work three clubs have been organized. ‘These are :—— 

‘t. For the study of Political Science, especially the problem of Socialism. 

2. For reading Latin at sight. 

3. For the study of living English authors. 

The first is to be under the charge of Mrs. Barus; the second will have its 
course outlined by Miss Dame ; and Mrs. Sidwell will direct the work of the third. 

At the annual meeting, held December 14, 1887, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Annie H. Barus ; Vice-President, Mrs. Christine 
Ladd Franklin; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Sarah W. Paul. 

The membership is now twenty-eight. Invitations to join have been sent to other 


alumnz residing in the city and vicinity. 


SARAH WOODMAN PAUL, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH. 


THE New York Association of Coilegiate Alumnz has held three regular meetings 
since the last report. 

The work of the year has been confined to the discussion of Philanthropy, con- 
sidered both from a practical and from a theoretical standpoint. 

At the March meeting, Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus opened the discussion with a 
paper on the “ Need and Opportunity for College-trained Women in Philanthropic 
Work.” The result of this interesting and practical paper, and of the discussion which 
followed, was a vote to continue the subject at the May meeting. 

At the second meeting, held in May, Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky dis- 
cussed the “ Need of Theoretical Preparation for Philanthropic Work.” ‘The writer 
impressed upon the members her own serious conviction that thorough and conscien- 
tious study of the laws of social and political science must precede any intelligent 
or adequate attempt to do philanthropic work. In accordance with a vote taken at the 
close of the meeting, the two papers were printed, and have been sent to all members 
of the General Association. It was also voted that the discussion of these papers be 
made the subject of the November meeting. On this occasion the paper was written 
by Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, who confirmed and deepened the interest already felt. 

The outcome of the work thus outlined was the formation of a Political Science 
Club of fourteen members. 
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The membership of the Association is increased to 115. 

The annual election, on January 14, 1888, resulted in the choice of the following 
officers :— 

President, Miss A. M. Ely; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary A. W. Faunce ; Secretary, 
Miss E. B. Root ; Treasurer, Miss Alice Williams ; Directors, Miss Amy Willmer, Miss 
J. E. Denton, Miss S. L. Brewster, Miss M. P. Brace, Miss H. D. Brown. 


ELIZABETH B. ROOT, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PACIFIC BRANCH. 


THE Association is happy to report its growth during the past year, due to the 
individual interest that each member has taken in its welfare. Since the last annual 
report three meetings have been held. 

At the first meeting was read the paper, “ Agriculture as an Occupation for 
Women,” prepared by Miss Kate M. Wertz, from statistics gathered during the previous 
year. This, it was thought, would prove interesting to Eastern inquirers, and was 
therefore published and distributed. At the same meeting Miss Sarah D. Hamlin read 
a paper on “ Technical Education.” 

At the second meeting Mrs. May L. Cheney presented a well-prepared essay on 
“The Relation of Woman to Work,” and Miss Mary A. Hawley discussed “ Recent 
American Novelists,” 
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At the third meeting Mrs. Mary McH. Keith gave a practical paper on “ Dress 
Reform,” and a long letter was read from a member, Miss Gertrude H. Mason, who 
gained the English Fellowship at Bryn Mawr. All papers have elicited full and free 
discussions. 

During ‘he year the German and Greek Clubs have continued their weekly 
readings. ‘There has been formed, at the suggestion of the Association, a Bureau of 
Education for the Pacific Coast, under the management of Mrs. May L. Cheney. 

.. The annual election of officers resulted as follows: President, Mrs. Mary McH. 
- K@ith; Vice-President, Miss Sarah D. Hamlin; Secretary, Miss Belle J. Miller; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary L. Kellogg; Executive Committee, Miss K. M. Wertz, Miss S. 
Bolton, Miss C. C. Jackson, Mrs. M. L. Cheney, Mrs. Katherine W. Slack. 
BELLE J. MILLER, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 


s 
DuriNvu the past year, the Philadelphia Branch has held three regular meetings, 
each of which has been given to the discussion of some phase of the educational ques- 
tion. At the January meeting a paper was read on “Opportunities for Advanced 
Study in Philadelphia.” A special branch of that work was discussed in a paper on 
* Art Opportunities in Philadelphia.” 
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In April the annual elections were held, and resulted in the choice of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Miss A. V. Ames; Vice-President, Mrs. A. H. Fetterolf ; Sec- 
retary, Miss A. R. Brown; Directors, Miss Henrietta Leonard and Miss Helen Arnold. 
Subsequently, upon the resignation of Miss Ames and Miss A. R. Brown, Miss Leon- 
ard was elected President, and Miss Gertrude Brown, Secretary, and Miss E. M. Tap- 
pan was made Director. A paper on “Co-operation” was presented in connection with 
the Social Science Club. 

At the October meeting a report was brought in, by a.committee appointed for that 
purpose, showing the attitude of the public schools in all the larger cities of the United 
States on the subject of collegiate preparation for girls. ‘The statistics were gathered 
in view of the questions concerning high schools, now under consideration in Philadel- 
phia, and will soon be brought before the public. At the same meeting was read a 
paper on “ Industrial Education in Philadelphia.” 

In accordance with the request of the secretary of the General Association, a local 
Bureau of Collegiate Information was established in January. A member of the Branch, 
now studying in Oxford University, has obtained through this Bureau catalogues and 
examination papers showing the standard of American colleges for women. It is 
hoped that the information will remove the necessity of an examination,— equivalent to 
our college entrance examinations,— up to this time required of all applicants for the 
courses for honors at Oxford. { 

Last winter the Classical Club, formed for the translation of the classics at sight, 
read Cicero’s “'Tusculan Disputations” and “ Dream of Scipio”; also selections from 
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“De Senectute’’ and “ De Amicitia.” In Greek, Plato’s “Apology” and “ Crito” 
were read, and part of the “ Phaedo.” 

Under the direction of Prof. FE. J. James, Ph. D., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Social Science Club is studying economic theory in Mill, Walker, Ely, Atkin-  - 
son, Sumner, and Patten, and, along with other practical work, is making a detailed 
investigation of the administration of charity in Philadelphia. The meetings are held 
fortnightly, and at present consist of an informal but comprehensive discussion of 
the subjects in hand. There are fifteen members. 

The ‘English Club, formed nearly a year ago, continues the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, then begun, on a plan courteously given by Dean Thomas, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. The reading of Beowulf has just been begun. 

The membership of the Branch is at present forty-five. 


GERTRUDE BROWN, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BOSTON BRANCH. 


THE membership of the Boston Branch, at the end of its first full year, is nearly . 
one hundred. The meetings during the year have been three in number. In February, 
Miss Mary E. Allen spoke on the subject “ Physical Education in the Public Schools,” 
urging the members to consider the subject earnestly and try to effect an improve- 
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ment in the physical health of school-girls. The matter was put into the hands of the 
Executive Committee, and later a subcommittee was appointed to secure the co-opera- 
tion of those concerned in the welfare of school-girls, and to enlist their sympathy with 
the movement. 

The programme of the April meeting consisted of papers written for the Washing- 
ton meeting of the General Association, on the subject, “The Effect of the Amusements 
and Occupations of Girls on their School Life,” by Miss Laura J. Wylie and Miss 
Alice H. Luce. At the annual meeting, in November, Miss Kate Stephens read a paper 
on “College Life in the West,” dwelling particularly on “ Life in the University of 
Kansas,” with which institution Miss Stephens has been connected. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Miss Alla 
W. Foster ; Vice-President, Miss Caroline O. Stone ; Secretary, Miss Mary C. Mosman ; 
Treasurer, Miss Maria Dame; Directors, Miss Vida D. Scudder, Miss S. L. Day, 
Miss Sarah L. Miner. 

Two clubs have been formed in connection with the Branch, one for the study of 
English literature and the other for the translation of Greek at sight. A general 
reception committee has been appointed, of which Miss E. M. Howe is chairman. 

The Branch would acknowledge the courtesy of other Branches in sending news- 
paper reports of their meetings, 

CAROLINE O. STONE, 
Secretary. 
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List OF 


MEMBERS. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


B., Boston University 

C., Cornell University. 

Cal., University of California 

Kan., University of Kansas. 

M.1.17 -, Massachusetts Institute of Techn logy. 
M., University of Mi higan. 

N. W., Northwestern University. 

Q., Oberlin College. 


S., Smith College. 
Ellen M. Abbott (B., 81). ‘ ‘ ; 
Frances M. Abbott, A. B. (V., ’81) 
Eliza Adams, A. B. (V., ’86) 
Mrs. Emma Cooper Adams, A. B. (B., '85) 
Mrs. Jennie Kelley Adams, A. B. (V., 75)“ 
Mary L. Adams (V., ’76) ; ; 
Mary E. Dutton Alden, A. B. (S., °82) 
Annette H. Aldrich, A. B. (S., °83) 
Mary Louise Aldrich, A. B. (S.,°85)_ . ‘ ‘ 
Annie E. Allen, A. B.(S,, 82). ; ‘ . 


Syr., Syracuse University. 

V., Vassar College. 

Wel., Wellesley College. 
Wes.,- Wesleyan University. 
Wis., University of Wisconsin. 


’ } a 
The numerals designate the year of graduation. 


Only such degrees are named as constitute mght to 


membership. 3 
The names of members before marriage are inserted. 
; . Mrs. W. O. Stearns. 
236 N. Main St., Concord, N. H. 
. 32 E. 63d St., New York. 
West Branch, Mich. 
Woburn, Mass. 
‘ Mrs. M. B. Kellogg. 
. 432 Madison Ave., New York. 
Freeport, Me. 


33 Hanover St., Fall River, Mass. | 
263 Harvard St., Cambridgeport, Mass. : 








Mrs. Belle Capwell Allen, A. B. (V., 74). . : . 153 Warren St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. Lydia McMillan Allen, A. B. (V., °74) ; j : The Southern, St. Louis, Mo. 
M. Adéle Allen, A. B. (S., *86) ; : ; : : Holyoke, Mass. 
Alice V. Ames, A. B: (Wel., °86) , . . 1606 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clara P. Ames, S. B. (M. I. T., 82) . ' Care of Miss Capen, Northampton, Mass. 
Annie T. Andrews, A. B. (Wel., ’81). ; ; ; ’ ; . Shelburne, Mass. 
Lucy C. Andrews, A. B. (M., °76)_ . ‘ : : : ; ; Gambier, Ohio. 
Mary S. Anthony, A. b. (S., 83) : , . : Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
Mrs. Sarah Sheppard Armstrong, A. I}. (V.,°77)  . Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Helen Arnold, A. B. (V., °74) ; ; . ; 1623 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emma S. Atkinson, A. B.(B., 82). gtS Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Alice Osborne Atwood, A. B.(S.,°79) ; . 125 Federal Street, Salem, Mass. 
Mary L. Avery, A. B. (V., 68) . ’ : , 137 FE. 15th St., New York. 
Ada I. Ayer, A. B. (Wel., "80) . ; ‘ ; ; ; Wellesley, Mass. 
Clemantine C. Bacheler, A. B. (Wel., So). J ; . ; . Norwich Town, Conn. 
Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, A. B., A. M. (V., °73 and °78) 57 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
Ella F. Bailey, Ph. B. (Cal., 82) ; ‘ ; . 309 Fell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Alice Crawford Baily, B. S. (Wis., 7°75). ; ; : . Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


M. Florence Baird, A. B. (V.,°79). . ‘ ; : . §6 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Dr. Charlotte Johnson Baker, A. B. (V.,°77) ; i . Magdalena City, New Mexico. 
Rosanna Baldwin (O., °55) . : ' , . Mrs. A. S. Walker. 
Jane M. Bancroft, Ph. B., Ph. D.(Syr.,’77 and °84) . ; ; . Zurich, Switzerland. 
Helen F. Banfield, A. B.(V.,°79) _ . ' ' , .  Wolfboro, N. H. 
Mrs. Carrie Carpenter Banning, B. S. (Wis., °77) : ; ; , ; . Aurora, N. Y. 


Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, A. B. (M., °74) ; . . > : ; . &thaca, N. Y. 





Mrs. Mary Woodward Barnes, A. B. (V., ‘80) 
Mrs. Mary Case Barney, A. B. (V., ’S2) 
Mrs. Lucy Sellers Barnes, A. B.(V., 
Charlotte C. Barnum, A. B.(V., 81) . 
Laura M. Barr, A. B. (V., °79) 
Charlotte C. Barrell, A. B. (B., °85) 
Helen M. Barrett (Wel., °S4) 
Jane Barry (Cal., ’81) . 
Mary R. Bartlett, A. B. (Wel., °79) 
Susannah C. Barton (V.,°75) ; 
Mrs. Annie Howes Barus, A. L. (V., °74). 
Gertrude Bascom (V., ’78) 


Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford, Ph. B., M. x (w ey, 


Katharine Lee Bates, A. B. (Wel., 80) 
Mrs. Louise Prosser Bates, A. B.(B., 81) . 
Mrs. Sarah Glazier Bates, A. B., A. M. (V., 

Emma N. Baxter (B., 82) 

Ida Beagle (O., 80) ; ‘ : 
Elizabeth Reynolds Beckwith, A. B. (V., ’68) 
Gertrude Belden, B. S. (Wel., ~ : 
Mrs. Blanche Wilder Bellamy, B. (V., '73) 
Ida Dalig Benfey, B. L. (Cal., ral 


Cora Agnes Benneson, A. B., A. M. (M., 28 sind 83) 


Julia S. Bennett (V., °74) 


Mrs. Lydia S. Herrick Bennett, A. B. (O., °62) 


‘OS and '72) 


Lansing, Mich. 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 

214 North 33d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
144 eee St., New Haven, Conn, 
New Ipswich, N. H. 

342 Broadway, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


. Mrs. W. A. Montgomery. 
Mrs. W. G. Klee. 


. 80 Montgomery St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. G. A. Perry. 


N ational Museum, Washington, D. C. 


: Mrs. C. C. Darwin. 
74 and *S2) 


Mrs. E. L. Curtiss. 
Mrs. Mosher. 


Normal College, New York. 
71 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
50 Garden PI., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


509 North 4th St, San José, Cal. 


Mrs. E. H. Lord. 
Fisk Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 


(28) 


79 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
37 Parade St., Providence, R. I. 
26th and Chicago Sts., Omaha, Neb. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





— ee ee . em 





Clara D. Bewick (Wis., ’69) 
Hattie Biddle, A. B. (B., ’82) 
Mrs. Anne Turner Bierstadt, A. B. Vv. + 79) 
Mrs. Agnes Cutter Bigelow (V., ’74) . 
Florence Bigelow, A. B. (Wel. = aa) 
May G. Bissell (Syr., °77) 
Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, A. B. Vo" ” 
Alice Stone Blackwell, A. B. (B., 
Harriet C. Blake, A. B. (Wel., *80) 
Theodora A. Bohnstedt, A. B. (B., ’86) 
Sarah Bolton, Ph. B. (Cal., ’80) 
Ella L. Boomer, Ph. B. (Syr., °83) 
Clara Lena Bostwick, A. B. (V., ’83) 


Mrs. Lucy A. Miner Bosworth, A. B. (O., °65) . 


Mrs. Haidee Soule Bothfeld, A. B. (S., ’82) 

A. C. Bowen, A. B. (C., ’85) 

Ruth S. Bowles, A. B. (S., °87). 

Maria P. Brace, A. B.(V., ’72) . 

Alice E. Bradbury, A. B, (S., °86) 

Marion Bradbury, A. B. (S., ’86) 
Alice R. Bradford (C., °75 

Edith Bradford, B. S. (C., 79) . 

Adah Bragg, Ph. B. (Cal., ’81) . 

Elizabeth Bragg, Ph. B. (Cal., ’76) 

Elizabeth H. Brewer, A. B. (V., °73) 





; Mrs. L. W. Colby. 

2 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 
. 361 West 22d St., New York. 
. Framingham, Mass. 

. Natick, Mass. 

Mrs. A. H. Giles. 

329 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
Dorchester, Mass. 

; Woburn, Mass. 
. 20 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass. 
10 Vassar Pl., San Franciso, Ca 
256 West 124th St., New York 
141 High St., Springfield, Mass. 
Genoa, Neb. 

. Newton, Mass. 
. Batavia, N. Y, 

Springfield, Mass. 

; 142 KE. goth St., New York. 

2009 Mass. Ave., Washington, D.C. 

. 369 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 

; Mrs. R. H. Wiles. 

. 375 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Castro and Beaver Sts., San Francisco, Cal _ 
Castro and Beaver Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 


Mary Jones Brewster, B. S. (Wel., °83) 
Sophia L. Brewster, A. B. (Wel., ’80) 
Amy T. Bridges, A. B. (B., 86) 
Lillian W. Bridges, A. B. (B., 86) 
Alma S. Brigham, Ph. b. (B., ’79) 
S. Flora Broadhead, A. B. (V., °82) . 
Louise L. Brockway (V., *80) ; 
Mrs. Alice Shove Brooks, A. B.(V., ’81) 
Anne S. Brooks, A. B. (S., ’84). ; 
Dr. Esther C. H. Brooks, A. B. (S., °82) . 
Frona M. Brooks, A. B. (S., °83) 
Alice I. Brown (M. I. T., ’84) 
Anna R. Brown, A. B. (Wel., °83) 
Annie Brown, A. B. (V., °74) : 
Elizabeth M. Brown, A. B. (Wel., ’82) 
Ellen Coit Brown (C., °82) . 


Fanny C. Brown, A. B., A. M. (S., 82 and °85 


Gertrude Brown, A. B. (Wel., ’86) 
Helen Dawes Brown, A. Bb. (V., °78) . 
Laura H. Brown (V., °78) 
Nellie D. Brown (Wel., *8o) 
S. Alice Brown, A. B. (S., *81) : 
Mrs. Winifred Learned Brown, A. B. (V., ’82) 
Laura H. Brownell (V., ’74) 


Mrs. Virginia Swinburne Brownell, A. B. (V. 





» 73) 





85 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
East Orange, N. J. 
South Framingham, Mass. 
South Framingham, Mass. 
Casadena, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

, ; Mrs. T. Stanwood. 
. Care of Drexel, Harjes & Co., Paris, France. 
Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
. Box 205; Newton, Mass. 
. Box 205, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. H. W. Tyler. 
204 S. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
715 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Woburn, Mass. 

Mrs. O. L. Elliott. 
; Winchester, Ill. 
204 S. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
142 E. goth St., New York. 

Mrs. G. H. Smith. 

Mrs. T. F. Giles. 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
: Corning, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. A. Collier. 
. 205 West 56th St., New York, 


.(In Europe ) 


ie 


: 76 











Susan W. Bryan (V., °77) 

Mrs. Martha Cox Bryant, A. B. (S., ’84) 
Alice G. Bryant, A. B. (V., 85). 
Marion E. Burke, A. B. (V., ’81) 

Julia E. Bush, A. B. (V., °68) 


Mary S. Butler, Ph. B., A. B. (B.,’78 and ’79) . 


Mrs. Maude Walcott Butts, B. L. (Cal., *84) 
Mary E. Byrd, A. B. (M., °78) 
Mary Whiton Calkins, A. B. (S., 85) 
Carina B. Campbell (Mz, °79) 
Mary M. Campbell, B. L. (Cal., °85) . 
Annie J. Cannon, B. S. (Wel., ’84) . 
Julia Belle Capwell (V., °74) 
Carrie B. Carpenter (Wis., °77) . 
Jessie Carter, A. B. (S., ’87) 
Frances E. Case, A. B. (V., °70) 
Mary E. Case (V., *82) 
Mary S. Case, A. B.(M., 84) 
Josephine A. Cass, A. B. (Wel., ‘80) . 
Sarah Cecil, A. B. (V., ’84) si 
Mrs. Lizzie Williams Champney, A. B. (V., *60) 
Eva Chandler, A. B. (M., ’78) 
Eva Channing, A. B. (B., °77) 
Angie C. Chapin, A. B. (M.,°7=) ' 
Mrs, Mary Whitney Chapin, A. B. (V., '74) 


(31) 


Mrs. E. W. Lyttle. 


292 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
; Woburn, Mass. 

. Avenue House, Evanston, III. 

12 East 11th St., New York. 

. Chelsea, Mass. 
631 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Eaglesfield. 


1262 Webster St., Oakland, Cal. 
Dover, Del. 


Mrs. W. H. Allen. 
Mrs. E. P. Banning. 


John St., Springfield, Mass. 
1334 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. F. E. Barney. 


Wellesley, Mass. 

Meriden, Conn. 

Chickering Hall, New York. 
337 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

. 390 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 











Mrs. Lulu Medbury Chapman, A. B. (Cal., ’80) . . ; ; . Box 79, Berkeley, Cal. 
Martha J. Chapman (0.,’65) «x ; ' : . Mrs. Wm. Kincaid. 
Martha Chase (Cal., ’79) ‘ ; ‘ ' ; . Mrs. T, A. McMahone. 


Charlotte B. Cheever (S., 81). ' ; . Mrs. W. J. Tucker. 
Mrs. May Shepard Cheney, B. L. (Cal., 83). ' : , . Berkeley, Cal. 
Mary Chumar (V., ’70) . ‘ : . Mrs. G.G. Trask. 


Mrs. Grace Greene Clark, A. B., A. M. (S.. 82 and °85) . ' : . W. Boxford, Mass. 
Mrs. Nina Skinner Clark, A. B. (V., °75) . : , . 41ts Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sophia C. Clark, A. B. (S., ’82) ‘ , , ‘ . Box 243, Northampton, Mass. 
Eleanor P. Clarke, A. B. (V.,’79). ' : : ; ; . Flushing, L. I. 
Josephine A. Clarke, A.B. (S., 80) . ; , ' ‘ . . Rutland, Vt. 
Kate L. Clarke, B. S. (Wel., °87) ‘ . ‘ ; ; . Box 744, Newport, R.I. 
Lepha N. Clarke, A. B. (V., ’70) ‘ ; . Bergen Point, N. J. 
Mabell Shippie Clarke, A. B. (B., °87) ' ‘ : 613 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mary W. Clarke, A. B. (V., °78) ‘ : , 603 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Rachael C. Clarke, A. B., A. M.(S., ’81 and °83) ' . : . Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mrs. Ella Strong Clayton, A. B. (O.,°77) . ‘ . Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Minerva A. Clement (V., °75) é . ; ; ; : . ; Mrs. Davis. 
Gabrielle D. Clements, B. S. (€., 80) ; ' . toto Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Caroline M. Cochran, A. B.(V.,’85).  .  . «+ ~~~ Powell Ave., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Elizabeth R. Coffin, A. B., A. M.(V.,’70 and °*76) — ' 321 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby, Ph. B. (Wis., 69). : 3 ; ; ‘ . Beatrice, Neb. 


J. Rose Colby, A. B., Ph. D. (M., °78 and °86) . , : ‘ ‘ : ‘ Peoria, IIl. 
Marie D. Cole, Ph. B. (Cal., °79) ; , ; . Haywards, Alameda Co., Cal. 
Nellie M. Coleman (M., 81) , , ; Mrs. J. D. Mersereau. 
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Mrs. Laura Brownell Collier, A. B. (V., °74) 

Katharine Coman, Ph. B. (M., ’80) : ; 
Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, A. B., Ph. D. (S., ?79 and ’81) 
Lydia V. Cone, A. B. (O., ’80) 

Clara A. Converse, A. B. (S., °83) 

Emily P. Cook, A. B. (M., ’75) . : ; 

Mrs. Mary Jenckes Cook, A. B. (Wel. ’81) 

Charlotte H. Conant, A. B. (Wel., °84) 

Mary E. Cookingham (V., °70) 

Emma L. Cooper (B., ’85) . 





Lakeview, N. J. 

Wellesley, Mass. 

Hartford, Vt. 

. Painesville, O. 

Saxton’s River, Vt. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Milford, Mass. 

; Greenfield, Mass. 
. Mrs. J. J. Edwards. 
Mrs. Carl Adams. 


Ida Corson, A. B. (V., ’72). : ; . Ot4 Farragut Sq., Washington, D. C.> 


Lizzie F. Cotton (B., °83) 

Sarah F. Cowles (O., ’59) 

Martha L. Cox (S., ’84) 

Mary W. Craig, A. B. (V., ’85) . 

Alice A. Crawford (Wis., ’75) ‘ ; 
Mrs. Caroline Rice Crawford, A. B. (Wes., ’79) 
Mary Alice Crittenden, B. L. (Cal, ’85) 
Gulielma R. Crocker, A. B. (Cal., ’86) 

Lucy E. Crockett (V., ’72) . : j 
Mrs. Adelaide Wells Cross; A. B. (Wel., ’81) 


. Mrs. E. H. Lansing. 
Mrs. T. H. Little. 
Mrs, W. S. Bryant. 
; Fairview, Md. 
Mrs. W. H. Baily. 
‘ . Middletown, Conn. 


305 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal. 


; Centreville, Cal. 
Mrs. S. A. Shannon. 
943 Park Ave , Omaha, Neb. 


Harriet E. Crouch, B. S. (Wel., 84) . . . 97 Sheboygan St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Mrs. Martha Foote Crowe, Ph. B., Ph. D. (Syr., '76 and °85) 
Dr. Emma Culbertson, A. B., A. M. (V., 77 and 81) 


Grinnell, Iowa. 
Hotel Huntington, Boston, Mass. 


Annie N. Curtis, B. S.(C., ’86) . : ; ‘ 489 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Elizabeth Curtis, Ph. B. (B., °79) 
Caroline Curtiss (V., ’83) 
Mrs. Emma Baxter Curtiss, A. B. (B., °82) 
Ileanor P. Cushing, A. B. (S., °79) 
Florence M. Cushing, A. B. (V., '74) 
ida Cushing (V., ’83) . ‘ 
Jennie Cushing (V., *8o) 
Agnes E. Cutter (V., °74) 
IX. May Dame, A. B. (B., °84) 
Lydia Mitchell Dame, A. B. (B., ’8o). 
Maria Dame, A. B. (B., °82) 
Mary B. Damon, A. B. (Wel., °86) 
Sarah S. Dana (V., °73) 
Mary*B. Daniels, A. B. (S., ’82) 
Sarah Ek. Daniels, A. B. (V., °69) 
Julia F. Darling, A. B. (V., 81) 
Isabel E. Darlington, B. S. (Wel., 86) 


Mrs. Gertrude Bascom Darwin, A. IB. (V..°78) . 


Lilla O. Davidson (Wel., ’80) 
Ellen Rich Davis, B. L. (S., ’86) 
Mrs Héléne O’Leary Davis, A. B. (V., °77) 
Lucy Davis, A. B. (V., ’85) 


Mrs. Minerva Clement Davis, A. B. (V., 75 


Olive Davis, B. S. (Wel., °86) 
Carrie E, Day, A. B. (S , °87) 





146 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. J. Q. A. Johnson. 
‘ . Bridgewater, Mass. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
8 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. W. L. Underwood. 
Mrs. H. O. Underwood. 
. Mrs. I. H. Bigelow. 
137 East 15th St., New York. 
1100 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
111 Green St., Lynn, Mass. 
128 Second Ave., New York. 
Mrs. Chester Loomis. 
82 King St., Northampton, Mass. 
336 West 48th St., New York. 
162 S. Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
; : West Chester, Pa. 
1907 Harewood Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. G. W. Patterson. 
43 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brookline, Mass. 


576 Lexington Ave., New York. 
: ; Fairport, N. us 
147 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
280 Newbury 5t., Boston, Mass. 

























Sarah L. Day, A. B., A. M.. S 
Emma J. Dean, A. B. (S., ’85) 
Jane A. Denton, A. B. (V., ’70) . 
Mary M. DeVeny, B. S. (Wel., '83) 
Jessie K. Dewell, A. B. (V., °83) 
Bessie B. DeWitt, A. B. (C., °78) 
Ella H. De Wolfe (Cal., °79) 
Maria L. Dickinson (V., 
Cornelia A. Dike, A. B. (V., °79) , 
Dill, B. S. (Wel., °87) . S. 


s 
67) 


Katharine F. <n and Haverford Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julia L. Doubleday, Ph. B. (C., °83) ; Box 665, Washington, D. C. 
Jeannie C. Drake, A. B. (V., ’80) . Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ella M. Drury, A. B.(Wel., °79) . Natick, Mass. 
Mary Jansen DuBois, B. S. (Wel., ’86) : Napanoch, N. Y. 
Sara Dudley, B. S. (Wel., °85) . : 5128 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Mrs. Carina Campbell Eaglesfield, A. B. (M.,°79)  . ‘ ; i . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ella F. Eames (S., °83) Mrs. E. E. Wood, Jr. 
Emma 5S. Eastman (C., ’73) , , , Mrs. L. A. Foster. 
Mary Eastman, A. B. (S., ’8¢ _ . 2410 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mary F. Easton, A. B. (V., ’82) . ; 2o11 DeLancey PI., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Emma Sherburne Seale, A. B. (W ‘i. Plymouth, N. H. 
Martha EF. Eddy, [ : (B., ’78) . Mrs. Wm. Fuller. 
S. S. Eddy, B. S. (C., . Elmira, N. Y. 
Winifred cies ie el., '83) . Mew F. J. H. Merrill. 
Mrs. Mary Cookingham Edwards, A, B, (V,, 79) 3707 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


5. (V., ’78, ’8 


I. cor, 


I’., 87) 280 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
The Albany, 51st St., New York. 
193 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
- 236 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Mrs. F. Slate. 

Mrs. T.S. McGraw. 
. 68 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Lilla Thomas Elder, A. B. (V., °73) . . : : . Winchester, Mass. 


Mrs. Ellen Brown Elliott, B.S. (C., 82) . ; ; ; : ; ; . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Julia A. Ellis, A. B. (Wel., ’84). ; s : : : ‘ ; . Natick, Mass. 
Mary F. Ellis (O., ’50) : . ‘ ; ; ; Diss. C. H. Remington. 
Lucy Elson, A. B. (V., °85) ' ; , . 39 Pearl St., New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Abbie Nickerson Elwell, A. B. (V.,’82) . , ; Amherst, Mass. 
Achsah M. Ely, A. B. (V., "68) . ; : V assar C ‘lines. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Sara A. Emerson, A. B. (B.,°77) ‘ : , : ; ; . Wellesley, Mass. 
Agnes Emery, A. B. (Kan., 84) . ; : ; . ‘ . Lawrence, Kansas. 
Mrs. Louise Parsons Eveleth, A. B., A. M. (V., 68 and ’69)_. . East Gloucester, Mass. 
Helen Fairbank (Wel., 79) ‘ ; ; ; ; Mrs. G. R. R. Rivers. 
Lucy Fairchild (O.,’61) «x , ‘ Mrs. C. A. Kenaston. 
Dr. Mary A. Watties Faunce, A. M. (O., 96) , . 239 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cora E. Fellows (Kan., oe : : Mrs. M. W. Sterling. 
Mrs. Laura Mangam Fetterolf, A. B. (V.,°76) . . Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jennie Field (Wis., ’74) : ; ; : : ; Mrs. J. W. Bashford. 
Mrs. Ada Gardner Fielden, A. B. (S., °82) ; j ‘ . Winchester, Mass. 
Florence E. Finch (Kan., 81). , ' ' ‘ Mrs. Kelly. 
Jeanette Gurney Fine, A. B. (S., °83) ; f ; , .6E. 45th St., New York. 
Frances F. Fisher (V., ’74) ; ; i . Mrs. W. B. Wood. 
Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch, A. B. (V.,°73) . . 29 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jennie Hosford Fithian, A. B. (Wel., 82) . . : . Bridgeton, N. J. 
Annie B. Folger, A. B. (V., '72) ‘ ; . 139 W. 14th St., New York. 
Mrs. Emily Jordan Folger, A. B. (V., 99) ; 546 Jefferson Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
| Ellen M. Folsom, A. B. (V., ’71) ; : ; : . 15 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
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Martha E. Foote, (Syr., ’76) : 
Alla W. Foster, A. B., A. M. (V., ’72, C., ’76) . 
Mrs. Emma Eastman Foster, Ph. B. (C., ’73) 

Kate M. Foster (Syr., ’78) . : 
Mrs. Mary Hammond Foster, A. B. (B., °83) 
Mrs. Christine Ladd Franklin, A. B. (V., oe 
Ruth Barker Franklin, A. B., A. M. (S., "S85, C., *86) 

Alice E. Freeman (M., °76) 

Dora Freeman, A. B. (Wel., 80) 
Mary L. Freeman, A. B., A. M. (V., ’81 sa 87) 
Sarah B. Freeman, A. B. (V., ’78) 
Clara French, A. B. (S., ’84) ; 
Isabella G. French, A. B. (Wel., ’83) . 
Mrs. Rhoda Tucker Frick, Ph. B. (Cal., ’79) 
Dr. Almah J. Frisby, B. S. (Wis., °78) 
Sue M. D. Fry, Ph. D. (Syr., 51) , 
Mrs. Harriet Peirce Fuller, A. B. (B., ’81) . 
Mrs. Martha Eddy Fuller, A. B. (B.,°78) . 
Adelaide M. Fulton, Ph. B. (Cal., ’85) ; ' 1407 
Kitty A. Gage, A. B. (B., ’78) ‘ 
Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage, Ph. B. (C., ’80) 
Ada Grant Gardner (S., ’82) 
Ella Gardner, A. B. (V., ’77) 
Elizabeth J, Giddings, B. S. (C., ’78) . 


Mrs. May Bissell Giles, B. S., M.S. (Syr., °77 and ’80) 1734 FS 
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Mrs. J. M. Crowe. 


Hotel Eliot, Roxbury, Mass. 
E. Oakland, Cal. 


1465 1oth Ave., 
Mrs. S. J. Sornberger. 


. Winchester, Mass. 
Johns tfeiohin University, Baltimore, Md. 


Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. G. H. Palmer. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


East Somerville, Mass. 
Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
‘ ; . San Leandro, Cal. 
489 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bloomington, II]. 
Ripon, Wis. 
28 Tudor St., Lynn, Mass. 
V an Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
. Mrs. J. Fielden. 
40 Thornton St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ohio. 
ies W., Washington, D. C. 
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Mrs. Nellie Browne Giles, A. B. (Wel., ’80) 


Bessie F. Gill, A. B. (S., ’87) 


Laura D. Gill, A. B., A. M. (S., 81 and °85) 


Evelyn L. Gilmore, A. B. (S., °83) 
Sarah M. Glazier (V., °68) . 
Clara Belle Gleason, A. B. (S., °83) . 

Laura IF. Glenn, A. B. (V., 82). 

Annie M. Glidden (V., °69) 
Nellie Godard, B. S. (Wel., °80) 
Alice Goddard, A. b. hice OP 
Lydia Lb. Godirey, Ph. B. (B., °78) 
Abby F. Goodsell, A. B. (V., °69) 
Clara K. Goodwin, A. B. (S., °82) 
Fanny C. Goodwin, A. B. (S., °86) 
Imma C. B. Gray, A. B (S., °81) 

Grace M. Greene (S., ’82) . 
Emily L. Gregory, B. L. (C., °81) 
Emily Ray Gregory, A. B. (Wel., ’85) 


Mrs. Kate Stanton Griffis, A. B. (V., 79): 


Emily C. Griffith, A. B. (V., °73 


Charlotte Chester Gulliver, A. B. (S., °83) 


Julia H. Gulliver, A. B. (S., 79) 

Mary Gulliver, A. B. (S., 82) 

Sarah Pierce Gunnison, A. 1. (V., 83) 
Carrie C. Guyer, A. B. (S., °81) 
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Abington, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
; . Gardiner, Me. 

Mrs. J. M. Bates. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Box 694, New Haven, Conn. 

: Mrs. F. M. Houts. 
Miss Kelly’s School, Charleston, C. 5. 
Bryn Mawr Prep. School, Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia College Library, New York. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
‘ Des Moines, lowa. 
183 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Florida Institute, Live Oak, Fla. 

Mrs. S. C. Clark. 


Bryn Mawr, P 


: a. 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
638 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N. Y. 
Norwich Town, Conn. 

Andover, Mass. 

Andover, Mass. 

Gloucester, Mass. 


. 4326 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Nellie B. Haire, A. B. (M., °87) Care of J. P. Haire, 743 Broadway, New York. 
M. Evelyn Hakes, A. B.(V.,°79) _. : : : ; 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Frances Haldeman (V., ’84) ; ; ; ; ‘ . . Mrs. T. W. Sidwell. 
Agnes W.-Hall (V.,’72) ‘ ‘ ; ; , Mrs. F. H. Hall. 
Mrs. Agnes W. Hall, A. B. (V., °72) . : ; ; : : ; Box 1955, New York. 


Dr. Alice T. Hall, A. B. (Wel., ’81). ; ; ; . (In Europe.) Amherst, Mass. 
Amelia A. Hall, A. B. (Wel., 85). ; ; 2005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henrietta Hall, A. B. (Wel., 81) : ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; , I. Marshfield, Mass. 
Caroline F. Hamilton, A. B. (S., ’85) : : . . 128 Second Ave., New York. 
Elizabeth L. Hamlen, A. B. (V., ’74) ; ‘ . ‘ . 203 W. 48th St., New York. 
Sarah Dix Hamlin, A. M. (M.,°75) . ‘ ' 1606 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mary B. Hammond (B., °83) ‘ ' ; ; ‘ ; Mrs. Foster. 


M. Gertrude Hardenbergh (Wis , ’73) . ' : Mrs. John Stewart. 
Mrs. Harriet Hover Harding, B. S., M. L. (Wis., °77 and °82) . : ; . Oak Park, Ill. 
Mary Chapman Hardy, A. B. (S.,°85)__. ' : : Arlington, Mass. 
Josephine Harker, A. B.(V.,°86) ‘ ; . 1909 Tine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mary L. Harker, A. B. (V., 82) ‘ , ; : : Napa, Cal. 
Mrs. Clara Moore Harper, B. S. (Wis., ’ ; Lancaster, Wis. 

Hattie B. Haskell (Kan., 86). ; ' , . Mrs. Wm. MacDonald. 

Willa L. Haskell (Wel. '83) ; ; . Mrs. H. J. Higgins. 

C. Eveleen Hathaway, B. S. (Wel., ’87). , Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Preston Haughwout, A.B. (V.,°80)_. : . Fall River, Mass. 
Mary M. Haven (B., 80). ; : ; Mrs. W. P. Thirkield. 
Helen A. Hawks, A. B. (Wel., 87) . ' , : Seven Gables, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Adaline F. Hawley, A. B. (Wel., 81). ; ; ; : : ; ; Plainville, Conn, 


| 
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Mary A. Hawley, Ph. B.(Cal., 80) . ; ; ; . - §22 Knox St., Oakland, Cal. 
Alice Hayes, A. B. (V., ’81) ; : . 7 i ‘ 6 Acacia St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Grace Hayward, A. B. (S., ’85) . ; ; ; Globe Village, Worcester Co., Mass. 
Bertha Hazard, A. B. (V., °79) . ‘ . ; . 25 Lambert Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, A. B. (B., 80) ‘ : \ 64 Linden St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Millie A. Hemperley, A. B.(Wel., 81). : . ; Mea ; Myerstown, Pa. 
Sarah C. Hening, A. B. (V., °85) : ‘ ; : ’ 94 Orange St., E. Orange, N. J. 
Lydia S. Herrick (O., 62) . ‘ ' ‘ : ; . Mrs. H. S. Bennett. 
Heloise E. Hersey, A. B. (V.,°76) . ‘ , 25 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
Ella Gertrude Heyer, A. B. (V., ’85) . ' ‘ ' ‘ . Marlborough, N. J. 
Mrs. Nettie Wetherbee Higbee, A. B. (S., *So) 7 ; ; ‘ Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Willa Haskell Higgins, A. B. (Wel., °83) . es ; ‘ . Yarmouthville, Me. 
Dora Hileman (V., °71) ‘ ‘ : : , : ; . Mrs. E. J. Waring. 
Hattie B. Hill, A. B. (S., °86) . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . Northwood Ridge, N. H. 
Lena L. Hill (C., ’79) ; : ; ; ; ; Mrs. F. H. Severance. 
Caroline E. Hilliard, A. B. (S., 83). . : , ; 15 E. 65th St., New York. 
Clara Hiscock, A. B.(V.,’85)_ . : . ‘ .6 E. 45th St., New York. 
Helen C. Hiscock (V., ’73). ‘ ; ; . Mrs. T. J. Backus. 
Mrs. Helen Wadleigh Hoar, - B. ww el., 79) . : ; ; y . Concord, Mass. 
Emma C. Hodge, A. B. (V., 81) ; . $51 George St., Providence, R. I 
Mrs. Caroline Sanford Holden, A. B. (B., 81). ; ‘ ‘ ; . Attleboro, Mass. 
Helen Holmes, A. B. (S., °87) . ‘ ; ; ; : ; ‘ ; Kingston, Mass. 
Mrs. Cora Pierson Hopkins, B. S. (Kan., 84) . ; ‘ . Horton, Brown Co., Kan. 
Jennie A. Hosford (Wel.,’82). ; ‘ ; ; . Mrs. H. A. Fithian. 


Elizabeth G. Houghton, A. B.(V.,’73) —. ; . 1gt Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass, 





Mary C. House, A. B. (V.,’71) . ‘ . Care of W. Ackerman, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Mrs. Annie Glidden Houts, A. B. (V., 69) . ; ; ; : gm se Decatur, Texas. 
Harriet M. Hover (Wis.,’77) ; ; j ; : . Mrs. C. F. Harding. 
Elizabeth M. Howe, A. B. (V.,’82)_ . . ; . 14 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Annie G. Howes (V.,’74) . ; : : ; 7 ; Mrs. Carl Barus. 
Anna M. Hoyt (S., 81) , ' . Mrs. G. H. Washburn. 
Mary I. Hoyt, A. B. (V., *80) : ; ; i416 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner Hubbard, A. I. (V., So) ; ( . Auburn, N. Y. 
Emma L. Hubbard, A. B., A. M. (V., 69 and 73). ; ' 3 Hatfield, Mass. 


Mary T. Hubbard, A. B. (V., ’78) Greenwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Melissa J. Prentiss Hubbard, A. B.(0., 7°59). . Glen Ullin, Morton Co., Dakota. 


Mrs. Blanche Wentworth Hull, A. B.(V., ’80) . , : . . Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Caroline M. Hungerford (S., ’82) : , ; : ; Mrs. Silas Mills. 
Eliza P. Huntington, A. B. (S., 81). ; , . 55 North Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Marie I. Ives, A. B. (V., ’78) : eae ; . Box 1065, New Haven, Conn. 
Annie B. Jackson, A. B., A. M. (S., 82 and °S5) ; . ; North Adams, Mass. 
Caroline C. Jackson, B.S. (C.,°79) ; : . 1379 Eighth Ave., E. Oakland, Cal. 
Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, A. B. (B., 7°83) . , 76 Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Helen G. Jackson (V., ’74) . ; ; ' ‘ , . Mrs. Coleman Sellers, Jr. 
Mrs. Alice Wetmore Jefferson, A. B. (V.,°72) . : ; : ; ‘ . Warren, Pa. 
Mary A. Jenckes (Wel., ’81) ‘ ‘ , , , ' Mrs. G. P. Cook. 
Jessie F. Jennings, A. B. (B.,’82).. : ; ; ; . Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Anna H. Johnson, A. B., A. M. (V., °77 and ‘81) ; ‘ : . Orange, N. J. 
Anna M. Johnson, A. B. (V., 76). ‘ ' ‘ . . Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Caroline Curtiss Johnson, A. B. (V., 83) . ’ . 87 High St., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Carrie E. Johnson (V., ’74) 

Charlotte LeB. Johnson (V.,°77) . 

Julia M. Johnson (Wis., *81) 

Mary A. Johnson, B. L. (S., 84). ‘ ° 
Mrs. Elizabeth Waldron Jones, A. B. (S., °83) 
Kitty Payne Jones, A. B. (Wel., 54) . 

Laura A. Jones, A. B. (Wel., ’82) 
Mary E. Jones, A. B., A. M. (V., ‘82 and °87) 

Emily C. Jordan (V., 79) 

Helen S. Joy, A. B. (B., ’83) . 
Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith, A. B. (Cal., °79) 

Florence Kelley (C., ’82) 

Sara Jennie Kelley (V., °75) 
Mrs. Mary Adams Kellogg, A. B. (V., °76) 
Sarah D. Kellogg, A. B. (S., ’81) , 
Mrs. Florence Finch Kelly, A. B. (Kan., ’S1) 
Mrs. Lucy Fairchild Kenaston, A. B. (O0., 61) 
5S. Kendall, A. B. (O., ’80). i 
Eliza H. Kendrick, A. B. (Wel., ’85) . 

C. Belle Kenney, S. B. (M. I. T., °86) 
Emily M. Kimball, A. B. (B., °79) 


Mrs. Martha Chapman Kincaid, A. B. (O., °65) 


Mary B. King, A. B. (V., ’82) : 
Mrs. Ida,Ransom King, A. B. (V., ’83) 
Elizabeth P. Kirby, A. B. (V., ’72) 





Mrs. D. D. Parrmly, 
Mrs. Fred Baker. 


. Mrs. Wm. Trelease. 
; Sing Sing, N. Y. 
. 12 Upham St., Malden, Mass, 
. 68 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass, 
72 Ik. Park St., E. Orange, N. J. 
8 James St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. H. C. Folger, Jr. 
195 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 
‘ Berkeley, Cal. 

Mrs. L.-Wischnewetzky. 

; Mrs. C. D. Adams. 
2424 Pacific Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
56 West St., Northampton, Mass. 
130 W. 83d St., New York. 
Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
: ; . Saxton’s River, Vt. 
. 2027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Bryn Mawr Prep. School, Baltimore, Md. 


; Rochester, N. H. 
483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥; 
33 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 
; Unionville, Conn. 

713 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Mrs. Jane Barry Klee, Ph. B. (Cal., ’81) 

Cornelia Knowles (V., ’73) . 

Christine Ladd (V., ’69) a 
Mary H. Ladd, A. B., A. M. (C., ’75 and ’78) 
Nellie Lamborne, A. B. (V., °86) 

Ellen J. Lane, A. B. (B., ’78) 

Louise P. Langford, A. B. (Wel., 83) 

Mrs. Lizzie Cotton Lansing, A. 
Ella C. Lapham, A. B. (V., ’76). 
Eleanor R. Larrison, A. B. (S., ’82) 
Agnes M. Lathe, A. B. (S., ’81) 

Anna H. Lathrop, A. B. (V., ’83) 

Julia C. Lathrop, A. B. (V., ’80) 

Ruth Webster Lathrop, A. B. (Wel., °83 
Grace B. Latimer, B. S. (Syr., 87) 
Elizabeth C, Lawrence, A. B. (S., °83 
Marion Lawrence, A. B. (S., ’85) 

Abby Leach, A. B., A. M. (V., ’85) 
Edith Leach, A. B. (S., 83) 

Winifred Learned (V., ’82) 
Elizabeth B. Leech, A. B. (V., '86) 
Cornelia P. Leland, A. B. (V., °68) 

Ella S. Leonard, A. B. (V., °85) 
Henrietta Leonard, A. B. (S., 79) 
Harriet L, Levy, Ph. B, (Cal., 86) 


B., A. M. (B.,? 


. Berkeley, Cal. 

Mrs. F. E. Fitch. 

Mrs. F. Franklin. 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
to17 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foster St., Brighton, Mass. 
361 Lexington Ave., New York. 


83 and °84) 9 Oakland St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 

. Care of Mis: bees Hartt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Ibo1 13th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rockford, Il. 

. Le Roy, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 


25 Wethersfield Ave., 
Sianeli Centre, Mass. 


607 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepale, Ns ¥. 
, Lyme, Conn. 
Mrs. J. W. Brown. 
. Frederick, Md. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
4402 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
920 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal, 














Emily C. Lewin, B. S. (Wel., °83) . ; : : : : . Fall River, Mass. 


Frances W. Lewis, A. B. (S., 81). ; ; ; ‘ Netuil School, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Minnie McLean Lewis, A. B. (Wel., °79) . , ' Henryellen, Jefferson Co., Ala. 
Sarah B. D. Lewis, A. B. (V.,’71) . ' : , . Cypress St., Brookline, Mass. 
Caroline G. Lingle, A. B. (V., 86). ; , : . Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Cowles Little, A. B., A. M. (O., *5y and 62). : : Janesville, Wis. 


Caro Lloyd, A. B. (V., ’81) ; : i ; ; ‘ ; : Belleville, N. J. 
Mary S. Locke, A. B. (S., ’So) . : ‘ ‘ . 1400 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Emma M. Logan (V.,’77) . ‘ ; ; Mrs. A. W. MacCoy. 
Mrs. Sarah Dana Loomis, ‘ miva Ta. ; ; Hillside Ave., Englewood, N. J. 
eleanor L. Lord, A. B. (S., °87) . ; ; : ; ; . 42 Auburn St., Malden, Mass. 
Mrs. Julia Bennett Lord, A. B. aes oa. : nn par St., Lawrence, Mass. 
a ae ee re . + Flint, Mich. 
Alice Hanson Luce, A. B. ial. 3 ; ; ‘ : Girls Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Katherine M. Lupton, A. B. (V., °73) . ‘ , . - 166 W. 7th St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Susan W. Bryan Lyttle, A. B at?) ; : : ; Elizabeth, N. J. 
Stella B. Maybury, A. B.(V., 83). : : ; : . Box g2, San José, Cal. 
Katherine E. Mc( lellan, A. B. (S., 82). . , . 110 Madison Ave., New York. 
Mrs. Emma Logan MacCoy, A. B. (V., °77) , . 1417 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Louise J. McCoy (Wel., °79) ; ; , , . Mrs. F. M. North. 


Mrs. Hattie Haskell MacDonald, A. B. (Kan.. °86) . ’ ; ; ; Lawrence, Kan. 
Anna C. McFadden, A. B. (V., 80) . ‘ ' ; ‘ . Newburgh, N. Y. 
Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw, A. B. (V., 67) : ; . $81 Alfred St., Detroit, Mich. 
Mary McHenry (Cal., ’79) , , ° ; , ; ; : Mrs, Wm, Keith. 





Janet H. McKelvey (O., 83) 
Fannie.W. McLean, B. L. (Cal., ’85) 
Minnie R. MacLean (Wel., ’79) 5 
Mrs. Martha Chase McMahone, Ph. B. (Cal., ’79) 
Lydia J. McMillan (V., ’74) 
Helen Magill, Ph. D. (B., ’77) 
Kate Louise Maltby, A. b. (V., °75) 
M. Eliza Maltby, A. B. (O., 82) . 
Laura M. Mangam (V., '76) . 
Martha R. Mann, B. S. (Wel., °S5) 5 . 
Alma Mansfield, A. B., A. M. (M., '81 and °S3) . 


Clarimond Mansfield, A. B., A. M. (B., °79 and ‘80) . 


Frances G. Markham, A. B. (V.,°83). 

Elizabeth S. Marvin (V., 81) 
Elizabeth S. Mason, A. B. (S., °87) 
Flora A. Mason, A. b. (B.,°78). 
Gertrude H. Mason, Ph. B. (M.,°76) . 
Mary L. Mason, A. Bb. (S., ’84) . 
Mary H. Mather, A. b. (S., °83) 

Alice E. Mead (O., ’79) 

Lulu Medbury (Cal., ’80) 


Julia A. Meeker, A. B. (V.,’81), Care of S. W. Bugbee, 


Bessie G. Merriam, A. B. (S., ’84) 
sertha Vaughan Merrick, A. B. (V., 79) . ‘ 
Cynthia FE. Merrill, A. B., A. M., (B., ’82 and °83) 
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Mrs. C. F. Swift. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. N. P. Lewis. 
; Martinez, Cal. 
Mrs. G. W. Allen. 
I-velyn College, Princeton, N. J. 
. 429 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 331 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. H. Fetterolf. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
. Box 144, Grayling, Mich. 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
2703 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
; Mrs. R. W. Neff. 
. 164 W. Chester Pk., Boston, Mass. 
. Chelsea, Mass. 
; : ; Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
. 164 W. Chester Pk., Boston, Mass. 
. 1021 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. A. T. Swing. 
Mrs. W. H. Chapman. 
46 Thurlow Block, San Francisco, Cal. 
68 Doyle Ave., Providence, R. I. 
Church Lane, Germantown, Pa. 
20 Chester St., W. Somerville, Mass. 














Helen A. Merrill, A. B. (Wel., °86) ; 1961 Madison Ave., New York. 
Mrs. Winifred Edgerton Merrill, A. B. (Wel., 783). , : . Fordham Heights, N. Y. 


Mrs. Nellie Coleman Mersereau, A. B. (M., °81) ; ; ; . Manistique, Mich. 
Edith E. Metcalf, A. B. (Wel., *S0) . ‘ ; ; ‘ . Elyria, Ohio. 
liza G. Metcalf (V.,°76) . ‘ ‘ ’ ; ; Mrs. G. Radeke. 
Mrs. Flora Mussey Metcalf, A. B. (Wel., *81) . , : Columbus, Ohio. 


Marion Metcalf, A. B. (Wel., So). ; : : ; ‘ Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Emma Prindle Middlekautf, Ph. 3. (N. W., °82) . 472 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Harriet R. Milinowski, A. B. (V.,°78), Grenadier Regiment, No. 4, Danzig, W. Prussia. 
Minna W. Millard, A. B. (V., °75 ' :, , ' , : 26 E. 56th St, New York. 


Alice M. Miller, A. B. (S., °83) . , : ' , 390 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Ida Chadeayne Miller, Ph. B. (Cal, °56) . 1208 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Isabelle Judith Miller, B. L. (Cal., 84). : 1208 Leavenworth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Margaret E. Miller, A. B. (V., 84). : , ; ‘ . Sandy Spring, Md. 
Mrs. Caroline Hungerford Mills, A. B. (S., °52) ; ; ; ; North Adams, Mass. 


Mary Anna Mineah, A. b., A. M. (V., ’70 and °55) , : Dryden, N. Y. 
Lucy A. Miner (O., 65) J : ;. ‘ j s ‘ Mrs. V. C. Bosworth. 


Sarah L. Miner, A. B. (B., °77) ‘ : ; ; . Hyde Park, Mass. 
Rosa b. Moir, A. B. (V., 86). ‘ ‘ ; ; ; , : . Conshohocken, Pa. 
Annie S. Montague, A. B., A. M. (Wel., '79 and °S2) ; ‘ ; Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, A. B. (Wel., 84). ; ; . Rochester, N. Y. 
Clara Moore (Wis.,°75)  . ‘ : ‘ . : . Mrs. C. L. Harper. 
Rachel L. Moore, B. S. (C., °76) . ' . 7 Bowdoin St., Worcester, Mass. 
Anna E. F. Morgan, A. b., A. M. (O., 66 and “69) . ; i Wellesley, Mass. 
Georgianna L. Morrill, A. B. (V., 82) 3 . ; . Susquehanna, Pa. 
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Kate E. Morris (S., ’79) 
Anna L. Morse, A. B. (S., 783) . 
Mrs. Ida Beagle Mosher, A. B. (O., 80) . 
Frances E. Mosher, A. B. (B., °85) . 
Mary C. Mosman, B. S. (Wel., ’86) . 
Mrs. Annie Penfield Mower, A. B. (V_,°76) 
Alice D. Mumford, A. B., A. M. (B.,°78 and ’82) 
Eva M. Munro, A. b. (V., 82) 
Nettie L. Munson (O., ’80) é : ; 
Louise H. Murdock, Ph. B., A. B. (B., ’86 and ’87) 
Flora B. Mussey (Wel., ’81) 
Jennie Muzzy, A. B. (Wis., ’74) 


Mrs. C. M. Cone. 


291 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Blissfield, Mich. 


32 Meeting St., Providence, R. I. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
g2 Cranston St., Providence, R. I. 
700 Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. S. K. Warner. 


22 Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 


. Mrs. I. W. Metcalf. 
Clinton, Wis. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Marvin Neff, A. B. (V., '81), Cor. Harvard Ave. and Gardner St., Allston, Mass. 


Carrie J. Newell, A. B. (Wel., °79) 
Dr. Olga Neymann, B. L. (C., ’81) 
Abbie M. Nickerson (V.,’82) 
Mary Harriott Norris, A. B. (V.,’70) ‘ : : 
Mrs. Louise McCoy North, A. B., A. M. (Wel., ’79 and ’82) 
Mrs. Alice Petoubet Norton, A. B. (S., ’S2) 
Marcella I, O’Grady, S. B. (M. I. T., °S5 
Héléne B. O'Leary (V., °77 ‘ 
Mrs. Sara Rose Olmsted, A. B. (B., °78) 
Mrs. IXvelyn Walton Ordway, S. B. (M. I. T., ’81) 
Alice C. Osborne (S., 79) ‘ 
Margarette M. Osgood, A. B. (S., 83) 


Northfield, Mass. 


. 66 Madison Ave., New York. 


Mrs. L. H. Elwell. 

805 Broadway, New York. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mrs. L. S. Davis. 
Precept, Neb. 


Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. 


. Mrs. F. S. Atwood. 
Box 83, Salem, Mass. 
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Amelia L. Owen, A. B. (S., ’81) ; ‘ . 76 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Lillie M. Packard, Ph. B. (B., 87). ; : ; ; Lasell Sem., Auburndale, Mass. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, A. B., Ph. D. (M., 76 and °S1), 479 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Clara F. Palmer, A. B. (S., °83) ; :, . Englewood, N. J. 
Gertrude Palmer, A. B. (V., °79) C are of J. - Palani ‘r, 165 Broadway, New York. 
Anna L. Palmer (S.,’79) . : ' ’ Mrs. A. Williams, Jr. 
Harriet O. Palmer (V., ’70) , , , , . Mrs. E. S. Slocum. 
Julia F. Parker, A. B. (S., ’83) . , ' , 20 Myrtle St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mary A. Parker (V.,’70) . ; : ; : : . Mrs. A. B. Woodworth. 
Mrs. Carrie Johnson Parmly, A. B. (V.. °74) - . , , : ; Box 888, New York. 
Louisa F. Parsons (V., ’68) i ‘ ‘ ‘ ' . Mrs. E. S. Eveleth. 
Mrs. [lla Prindle Patten, Ph. B.. Ph. M. (N. W.,°79 and ’82). ; : Englewood, Ill. 
k:Isie M. Patten, B. L. (C., ’79) ; , . Box 1020, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Jennie M. Patterson, A. B. (V., 82) ‘ ; : Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 
Mrs. Lilla Davidson Patterson, A. B. (Wel, So). ; ; ‘ : Andover, Mass. 
Mary Jane Patterson, A. B. (O., °62) 1532 15th St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, A. I. (Wel., 81) . . 2410 14th St., Washington, D.C. 
Mary L. Payson, A. B. (V., 77 ; , : ; . Oneida, N. Y. 
Lucia A. Peabody, Ph. B. (B., 83) _—. , : . 9St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Lucy G. Peabody, A. B. (B.,°79) — . ' . 9St. James St., Roxbury, Mass. 
Susan Wade Peabody, B. S. (Wel., °86)_. . McGregor Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, A. B. (Wel., °83) . . 278 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 
Helen S. Pearson, A. B., A. M. (S.. 81 and 83) . 519 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 
Annie S. Peck, A. B., A. M. (M., ’78 and ’81) . , . Box 1212, Providence, R. I. 
(| Lillie R. Peck, A. 1.-(V., 82) . ' ‘ : . Flushing, L. I. 
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Harriet C. Peirce (B., 81) . 
Harriet M. Peirce, A. B. (Wel., “80) 
Leona May Peirce, A. B. (S., 86) 

M. Alice Peloubet (S., ’82) . 

Annie F. Penfield (V., '76) . 
Mrs. Angie Warren Perkins, A. B., 
Emma M. Perkins, A. B. (V., 79) 
Florence C. Perkins, A. B. (V.,°75) . 
Grace Perry, A. B. (Wel., ’81) 

Mrs. S. Barton Perry, A. B. (V., °75 

Susanna S. Phelps (C., ‘80) 
Maud G. Phillips, A. 5. (Wel., ’81) 

Cora E. Pierson (Kan., ’84) 
Margaret H. Pierson, A. B. (V., 
Elizabeth D. Pinkerton, A. B. (S.., '87) 

Mary M. Pitcher, A. B., A. M. (C., ’79 and $4) 
Eva M. Pitts, B. S., M. S. (C., ’74 and ’75) 
Amelia W. Platter, Ph. B. (Wes., ’82) 
Alice B. Poinier, A. B. (V., ’83) 
Amanda Pomroy (V., ’74) ; 
Alice Edwards Pratt, Ph. B. (Cal., ’81) 
Harriet M. Pratt, A. B. (S., ’81) 
Melissa J. Prentiss (O., ’59) 
Cernelia A. Preston (C., '74) 
Dr. Grace A. Preston, A. B. (S., ’82) 


78) 


A. M. (Wes., ’76 and °79) . 


Mrs. N.S. Fuller. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
247 Union St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs, L. M. Norton. 
Mrs. C. R. Mower. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
1229 Curtis Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1229 Curtis Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Germantown, Pa. 
, Mrs. S. H. Gage. 
. 263 N. Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Scott Hopkins. 
13H illyer St., Orange, N. J. 
West Chester, Pena. 
. Owego, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
. Seymour, Ind. 
41 ‘South St., Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. A. W. Wells. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
, Sudbury, Mass. 
Mrs. L. A. Hubbard. 
' Mrs. G. B. Upham. 
. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


5125 Germantown Ave., 


High School, 








Helen J. Preston (V., 80) . ; : ; ' . Mrs. V. W. Haughwaut. 
Jeannie C. Price (V.,°76) . ; ; ; ; : ; . Mrs. Fred L. Smith. 
Kate Price, A. B. (V., ’74) ‘ ; : ; ‘ ‘ : Eddington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
lla S. Prindle (N. W., °79) , , , . Mrs. A. W. Patten. 
Iemma May Prindle (N. W.,’S2) ; . Mrs. P. D. Middlekauff. 
Louise S. Prosser (B.,°81). ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ Mrs. F. E. Bates. 
Lillian E, Prudden, A. B. (V.,°75) . ; . 224 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 
Eliza O. Putnam (B., 80) . ; : . ‘ - Mrs. J. L. Heaton. 
Ruth Putnam, B. L. (C.,°78) , ' , 27 W. 23d St., New York. 
Mrs. Eliza Metcalf R: udeke, A. B. (V., 70) : . 254 Benetit St., Providence, R. I. 
Anna S. Rainey, A. B. (V., 78) . ; ‘ . 002 11th St., Washington, D. C. 
Helen C. Rand, A. Lb. (S., 4) . ' ; : , : . Westfield, Mass. 
Harriet R. Ransom (V., ’78) , : ‘ . Mrs. A. Milinowski. 

Ida C. Ransom (V., 83). ; , , . , ; Mrs. E. C. King. 
Lydia P. Ray, A. B. (V.,°78) , , ; : , ; Franklin, Mass. 
Cornelia M. Raymond, A. B. (V., °83) ; 141 High St., Springfield, Mass. 

Mary C. Raymond (V., ’73) : , :, : . Mrs. W. J. Richardson. 
Annie M. Reed, A. B. (V ,’74) . ' ' : 32 W. goth St., New York. 

Louisa M. Reed (M.,’76) . , :, . Mrs. C. H. Stowell. 
Mrs. Mary Ellis oe . tC. 30) . : ; ; . Takoma Pk., D.C. 
Myra Reynolds, A. B. (V., ’80) . ; : / ; . Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 

Caroline L. Rice (Wes.. 79) ' ‘ Mrs. M. B. Crawford. 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, A. b.. A. M.. 5. B. (Vv. ., 70, '73; M.I. T., 73), Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Emily S. Richards, A. B. (V., 76) ’ Care of F. Taylor, Ross St., Germantown, Pa. 
Carrie L. Richardson, A. B. (S., ’84). ; ' ' . Ilion, N. Y. 
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Jennie M. Richardson, A. B. (S., ’84). , : ‘ : : . South Norwalk, Conn. 
Lilla A. Richardson, A. B. (B., 84). ° : : . Auburndale, Mass. 
Louisa H. Richardson, A. B., A. M. (B., °83 and °87) . ‘ , Northfield, Minn. 
Mrs. Mary Raymond Richardson, A. B.(V.,°73) _ . : 686 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sophia F. Richardson, A. B. (V., ’79) ‘ ; , Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mary A. Ricker, A. B. (V., ’85) . . ; 5128 Germantown Ave., Germantown, Pa. 
Harriett E. Risley, A. B. (S., ’86) . ‘ ; : : 214 Walnut St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Mrs. Helen Fairbank Rivers, A. B. (Wel., °79) . : ; ‘ ; ‘ . Milton, Mass. 
Charlotte F. Roberts, A. B. (Wel., 80). ' ' , ' . Wellesley, Mass. 
Mary E. B. Roberts, Ph. b., M.S. (C., 80 and ’82) . : ; ’ - Wellesley, Mass. 
Ella C. Robinson, A. B. (V., ’70) ; ; ‘ : ; » North Middleborough, Mass. 
Anna M. Roe, A. B. (V., °76) ; : ; ; ; : ; . Newton, N. J. 
Cornelia H. B. Rogers, A. B.(Wel, ’S4)_. .(In Europe.) 166 John St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mary H. Rollins, A. B. (V., ’78). : West Roxbury, Mass. 
Concord, Mass. 


Harriet P. Rood, A. B. (Wel., 80) : ‘ . 
Elizabeth B. Root, A. B, (Wel., 80) . : , . .6 E. 45th St., New York. 


Mary P. Root, A. B. (V., ’78) ’ : ‘ . . : sristol, Conn. 
Ella E. Ropes, A. B. (Kan., ’87) ; : , ; 511 Madison St., Topeka, Kan. 
Sara A. Rose (B., ’78) . : ‘ , , , : . Mrs. J. W. Olmsted. 
Florence A. Runnells, A. B. (Wel., ’83) . ; ; . , ; ; . Nashua, N. H. 
Sarah J. Russel, B. L. (C., °79) . : ; : . tgt Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Lucy M. Salmon, A. B., A. M. (M., ’76 and °83) . Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Helen J. Sanborn, A. B. (Wel., 84) . ; ; , . Revere House, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. Mary Skillings Sanborn, A. B. (V.,°74) , : . Winchester, Mass. 

Caroline E. Sanford (B., ’81) ; . : : ’ . Mrs. C. S. Holden. 
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Emma J. Sarles (Wis., ’83) . 
Sarah E. Satterthwaite, A. B. (M., 86) 


Laura M. Saunderson, A. B., A. M. (S., °81 and ’85) 


Sarah E. Schuyler, A. B.(V.,°70) . ' 
Mary A. Scott, A. B., A. M. (V., ’76 and ’82) 


Vida D. Scudder, A. B., A. M. (S., °84 and °87) 


Lucy C. Selee, A. B. (B., ’83) : 
Mrs. Helen Jackson Sellers, A. B. (V., °74) 

Lucy Sellers (V.,°75) . ; 
Caroline 3. Sergeant, A. B. (S., '84) 
Mrs. Lena Hill Severance, B.S. (C., ’79 
May Seymour, A. B. (S., ‘So) 
Cora L. Shailer, A. B. (V., ’82) ., 
Mrs. Lucy Crockett Shannon, A. B. (V. 
Martha Sharpe, A. B. (V., ’83) 

Mary E. V. Shearer (B.,’83) 
Helen M. Sheldon, A. B. (S., ’84) 

Mary D. Sheldon (M., ’74) 

May L. Shepard (Cal., °83) . 

Sarah F. Sheppard (V., ’77) 

Iemma Sherburne (Wel., ’83) 
Mary Sherwood, A. B. (V., °83) 
Milicent W. Shinn, A. B. (Cal., ’8o) 
Josephine H. Short, A. B. (B., 86) 

Alice Shove (V., ’81) 


Mrs. D. F. Simpson. 
. Canandaigua, N.Y. 
218 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
; . Bergen Point, N. J. 
Pac ea r Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
250 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
; ‘ . Melrose, Mass. 
410 N. 33d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs..G. T. Barns. 
box 768, Northampton, Mass. 
783 7th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 
25 River St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Mrs. Lb. H. Van Vleck. 
Auburndale, Mass. 
Mrs. Earl Barnes. 
. Mrs. L. W. Cheney. 
Mrs. H. H. Armstrong. 
Mrs. C. E. Eaton... 
262 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i ‘ Niles, Cal. 
42 Bowdoin St., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward Brooks. 








Dr. Sarah Isabel Shuey, Ph. B. (Cal., °76) . ; ; . Lamanda Park, Cal. 
Helen W. Shute, A. B. (S., ’87). : 84 Elm St.) Northampton, Mass. 
Mary A. Shute, A. B. (S., 87) . ‘ , ; . 84 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 
Mrs. Frances Haldeman ‘Sidwell, A. B. (V., 84) ; . 1811 I Street, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Harriet Stetson Simmons, A. b. (V.,°74) . 337 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Emma Sarles Simpson, B. L. (Wis., 83). 1Soo Hawthorne Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mary L. Skillings (V., '74) . ; , ; Mrs. W. D. Sanborn. 
Elizabeth A. Skinner (V., 80) ; ; ; Mrs. W. H. Hubbard. 
Nina W. Skinner (V., ’75) . ‘ ; j ‘ Mrs. C. E. Clark. 
Mrs. Katherine Woolsey Slack, Ph. b. (C als . 906 Polk St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. Ella H. De Wolfe Slate, Ph. B. (Cal., ; . . Berkeley, Cal. 
Mrs. Harriet Palmer Slocum, A. Bb. (V., a : . ; , Pittsfield, Mass. 
Charlotte Smith, Ph. B. (C., °85) ; : ; g18 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Jeannie Price Smith, A. b. (V., °76) . : : . Para, Brazil. 
Jessie F. Smith, A. B. (V., ’80) . ‘ j . Grafton, Mass. 
Mrs. Laura Brown Smith, A. B.(V.,°75) . Care of Henry S. Brown, Medfield, Mass. 
Lucy H. Smith, A. B. (S.., Py : ; : Lox 446, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Robina S. Smith, A. B. (C., ’80) ; ' . Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Theodate L. Smith, A. B. et M. (S., 'S2 wd 584). 1100 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Florence Snow, A. B. (S., ’&3) . : ' ; box S01, Worcester, Mass. 
Grace W. Soper, A. B. (C., ’82) . ‘ ‘ Waltham, Mass. 
Mrs. Kate Foster ee hes S., M. &. on, ‘78 ant 81) , ; , Cortland, N. Y. 
Carrie G. Soule, A. B. (Wel., 80) : ; ; ; : ; ; . Wellesley, Mass. 
Haidee H. Soule (S.. la i ‘ ; Ni ; ‘ Mrs. Henry Bothfeld. 
Anne C, Southworth, A. B. (V., ’82) . ; , , , . Stoughton, Mass. 








Effie A. Southworth, B. S. (M., °85) 
Frances R. Sprague, Bb. L. (Cal., ’86) . 
Kate Irving Squire, B. S. (Wel., °83). 

Kate L. Stanton (V., ’77) ; 

Mrs. Louise Brockway Stanwood, A. 1. (V., ’S0) 
Marion E. Starr, A. b. (V., ’79). ; 
Mrs. Ellen Abbott Stearns, A. LB. (b., 81) . 
Kate Stephens, A. b., A. M. (Kan., '75 and ’78). 
Mrs. Cara Fellows Sterling, A. B. (Kan., °83) 

Harriet B. Stetson (V., ’74) . 

Mary L. Stevens, A. b. (S., "84). 


Mrs. Gertrude Hardenbergh Stewart, Ph. b. (Wis., °7 


Cora Stickney, A. b. (Wel., ‘80). 

Sarah L, Stilson, A. B. (V., ’69). : 
Evelyn Louise Stoddart, Ph. I. (Cal., ’80) . 
Carrie O. Stone, A. b., A. M. (., °84 and ’86) 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, A. B. (O., °47) 
Mrs. Helen Warren Stottler, A. b. (V., ’82) 


Mrs. Louisa Reed Stowell, B. S., M. S.(M., °76 and °77) 


Helen D. Street, A. B., A. M. (Wis., ’76 and °79) 
Ella J. Strong (O., ’77) 
Abby M. Sumner, A. B. (B., °77) 
Phebe T. Sutliff, A. B. (V., ’80). 
Ellen H. Swallow (V.,’70) . 
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Agricultural Dept., Washington, D. C- 
Haywards, Cal. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Mrs. E. W. Griffis. 
. . : Evanston, Ill. 
309 N. Oth St., Burlington, Iowa. 
. Cazenovia, N. Y. 
60 Buckingham St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
. Mrs. P. P. Simmons. 
26 Dexter St., Malden, Mass. 
: ‘ . . Viroqua, Wis. 
. 1622 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. So Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1404 Harrison St., Oakland, Cal. 
. The Warren, Roxbury, Mass. 
. Dorchester, Mass. 
Fort Crawford, Uncompahgre, Col. 
; Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. 580 Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Clayton. 
West Dedham, Mass. 
. Rockford Sem., Rockford, Til. 
Mrs. R. H. Richards. 





Mrs. Janet McKelvey*Swift, A. B. (O., ’83) 

Susan F, Swift, A.B. (V., 783) . ; 
Virginia § S. Swinburne (V., 73). 

Mrs. Alice ite Swing, A. B. (O., 

Edith Talbot (B.,’83). . .  . 
Marion Talbot, A. B., A. M. (B., 80 and ‘82 
Eva M. Tappan, A. B. (V5 '7§) - 

Lucy. Tappan, A. B. (V., 80). 
Mariposa Taylor, A. B. (V., °73) 
Mary b. Taylor (V., ’75) 
I. Helen Teele, A. B.(B.,°87) . 
Clara H. .Phackray, A. B. (V., 80) 
M. Carey Thomas, A. B. (C., ’77) 

Sarah Lilla Thomas (V., 73) 
Helen E. Thompson, A. B. (V., 

Mrs. Mary Haven Thirkield, A. B 

Ada Thurston, A. B. (V., ’80) 

Elsie C. Tiemann, A. B. (S., '84) 

Annie E. Tilton, A. B. (S., °83). 
Nellie Frances Tilton, A. B. (Wel., ’86 


— 
/ 
, 
5 } 


Adah J. Todd, A. B., A. M., Ph. D. (Syr., ’80 and ’83 ; 


Carrie Ek. Todd (B., ’80) ; ; 
Mary A. Todd, A. B. (B, ’ 79) : 
Cora I. Townsend, A. I. (M., °78) : 
Emily A. Townsend, A. B. (V., ’84) . 


. Smyrna, N. Y. 

; ‘ . Amenia, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. C. Brownell. 

So Leverette St., Detroit. Mich. 
Mrs. W. L. Jackson. 


66 Marlbor ugh St., Boston, Mass. 


4IO N, 4th St., Camden, N. J. 
. Dobbs Ferry, i. 
South Norwalk. Conn. 

Mrs. W. P. Bissell. 
lox 167, Arlington, Mass. 

L Ay C., Brooklyn 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mrs. S. J. Elder. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Clark Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


118 Montague 


127th St. and Riverside Ave., New York. 


Highland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
‘ . Clinton, Mass. 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mrs. J. F. Walters. 
9 Violet St., Lynn, Mass 
138 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
45 Martin St., New Haven, Conn. 








Carrie W. Trask, A. B. (B., °83) ; : ‘ : . Gloucester, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Chumar Trask, A. B. (V., ’70) . ‘ : : 360 W. 17th St., New York. 


May Bb. Treat, Ph. B. (Cal., °78) . ; : : , ' ‘ : . Lamanda Park, Cal. 
Sadie B. Treat, B. L. (Cal., ’85Y ; ; , . 305 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal 
Mrs. Julia Johnson Trelease, B. L. (Wis., '81) . . Shaw School of Botany, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marie Louise Tuck, B. S. (Wel., °83) . . Walnut Lane School, Germantown, Pa. 
Mrs. Charlotte Cheever Tucker, A. B. (S., 81) . , ; : Andover, Mass. 
Florence E. Tucker (V., °76) ; . Mrs, J. A. Wheeler. 
Rhoda Tucker (Cal., 79). ; . Mrs. G. W. Frick. 
Edith S. Tufts, A. B. (Wel., ’85) , , . Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 
Annie M. Turner (V., "79) . , ' , , Mrs. O. A. Bierstadt. 


Mrs. Alice Brown Tyler (M. I. T., ’84) ; . ' ' : Gottingen, Germany. 
Helen Tuxbury, A. B., A. M. (S., 80 and °83), Care of Mrs. Comegys, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
Frances M. Tyler, A. B. (S., ’84) ‘ . ' : . 279 N. Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Martha G. Tyler, A. LB. (Wel., 83) : : , E ; F . Natal. South Africa. 
Mrs. Ida Cushing Underwood, A, B. (V., ’83)_ . ; ; , ' : Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Jennie Cushing Underwood, A. B. (V., ’80) ; ; Belmont, Mass. 
Mrs. Cornelia Preston Upham, B. S. (C., °74) . Hotel Westland, Boston, Mass. 
Alice W. Upton (Wel., °83) . : \ ' Mrs. S. B. Pearmain. 
Anna Van Vleck, A. B., A. M. (Wes., 79 and ’82 . ‘ : Wellesley, Mass. 
Mrs. Mary Shearer Van Vleck, A. B. (B., °83)_ . ; ; ‘ ; : Andover, Mass. 
Dr. Maria M. Vinton, A. B., A. M. (S.. ’82 and °86) . ; . £61 E. rr4th St., New York. 
Helen P. Wadleigh, A. B. (Wel., °79) . : , . Mrs. Samuel Hoar. 
Cornelia C. Walch, A. B. (V., 83). : ' 25 Wethersfield St., Hartford, Conn. 
Mabel Walcott, B. L. (Cal., °84). : : ; . Berkeley, Cal. 
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Maude Walcott (Cal., ’84) ; 
Elizabeth Waldron, A. B. (S., ’83) 
Gertrude Walker, A. B. (S., ’85) 
May C. Walker, A. B. (Wel., 83). - 


Mrs. Rosanna Baldwin Walker, A. B. i G0) 


Mrs. Carrie Todd Walters, A. B. (B., ’8 
Alice Walton, A. B. (S., ng : 
Evelyn M. Walton (M. I. T., bps ‘ 
Mrs. Dora Hileman Waring, ys B. (V., 12 
Mrs. Nettie Munson Warner, A. "\ coal 0) 
Angie V. Warren (Wes., 76) 
Helen Warren (V., ’82) 
Mary C. Warren, A. B. (B., ’85) 
Margaret P. Waterman, A. Bb. (Wel., ’8 
Mrs. Anna Hoyt Washburn, A. B. (S., ’81) 
Carrie M. Watson, A. b. (Kan., °77). 
Grace H. Watson, A. b. (B., °86) 
Mary A. Wattles (O., 776) 
Ella Weed, A. B. (V., '83) 
Mary C. Welles, A. B. (S., 83) 
Mary Jane Wellington, A. B. (B., ’87) 
Mrs. Amanda Pomroy Wells, A. B. (V., ’74) 
Henrietta J. Wells, A. B. (Wel., °87) . 
S. Adelaide Wells (Wel., ’81) 
E. Blanche Wentworth (V., ’80 


47 Queen’s Road, 


Mrs. Frank Butts. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
. Wheaton Sem., Norton, Mass. 
Baldwin, La. 
Bayswater, London, Eng. 
West Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. J. M. Ordway. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Wellington, Ohio. 

. Mrs. C. A. Perkins. 
. Mrs. V. E. Stottler. 

Cambridgeport, 

Gorham, Nie. 
Boston, Mass. 
‘ Lawrence, Kan. 
a W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. C. S. Faunce. 
713 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Newington, Conn. 
Newtonville, Mass. 
: ‘ ‘ Quincy, III. 
. Tilden Sem., West Lebanon, N. H. 

Mrs. F. J. Cross. 

Mrs. W. B. Hull, 


329 broadway, Mass. 


320 Columbus Ave., 
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Sarah E. Wentworth, A. B. (V., 79) . ; ' . It Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Kate M. Wertz, Ph. B. (Cal., °78) ; . 1413 Brush St, Oakland, Cal. 
Nettie E. Wetherbee (S., °8 : , ‘ ; . Mrs. E. W. Higbee. 
Jane J. Wetherell, B. S. (C., ’82 , ; - 3435 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Alice M. Wetmore (V., °72). ’ : ; ; ; . Mrs. J. P. Jefferson. 
Mrs. Florence Tucker Wheeler, A. 1. (V., °76) . . E. 7th and Mohawk Sts., Oswego, N. Y. 
Jessic F. Wheeler, A. B. (V., °82) : : , ; : Mechanicsville, N. Y. 
Mary E. Whipple, A. B., A. M.(Wel.. "79 and 87). ' , . Circleville, Ohio. 
Jennie L. Whitbread, Ph. B. (Syr., °87 ; , . 176th St. and Tenth Ave., New York. 
Clara White, A. B. (V., ’69) , ' 124 Amity St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cornelia F. White, A. B.. A. M. (Y . "5 and ‘Se (;oodwill School, Sisseton Agency, Dakota. 
Elizabeth M. White, A. B. (V., 82). : . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Harriet M Ly White, A. B. (S., °86 ., -- Blackstone St.. Woonsocket, R. I. 
Lizzie D. White, A. B. (Wel... ’81 . Williamstown, Mass. 
Laura R. White, B.S. (M., ’74) . : : Manchester, Ky. 
Mary A. White, A. B. (S.,°83) : . Tappan St., Brookline, Mass. 
Dr. Adaline S. Whitney, A. b., A. M.(V,, ‘73 and ‘81 24 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Mary W. Whitney, A. B., A. M.(V., 68 and °72) . Vassar Col., Poughkeepsie, a. 5 
Mary C. Whitney (V., °74) . , : . Mrs. E. F. Chapin. 
Mary B. Whiton, A. BP. (S., *79). ; . Packer Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blanche Wilder (V.. 73 ; : . Mrs. F. P. Bellamy. 
Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles. B. S. (G38), ; ; . Freeport, Ill. 
Abby G. Willard, A. B. (S.. °83) Colchester, Conn. 


Be . . . . . ° . . 
Charlotte R. Willard, A.B. (S., °83). , j ' . Northfield, Minn. 
Agnes F. Williams, A. B., A. M. B.,’77 and ’82 . 16 Portland St.. Providence, ae F 
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Alice Williams, A. B. (M., ’76) . ‘ ' : ; 9 W. 39th St., New York. 
Mrs. Anna Palmer Williams, A. B. (S.,’ . 46 Gloucester St., Boston, Mass. 
Lizzie J. Williams (V., '69) . ' , ' . Mrs. J. W. Champney. 
Amy Willmer, A. B.(S., mee . ; Montclair, N. J. 
Ada G. Wing, A. B. (Wel., 87) . ; ; , . Palmer, Mass. 
Alice M. Wing, A. B. (V.,’79) . , , . The Elms, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky, b. L. ; ; 110 E. 76th St., New York. 
Dr. Alfreda B. Withington, A. B. (C., ’S1) ; :, . § Livingston Pl., New York. 
Clara G. Wolcott, A. B. (S., °83) 5 ; . : : . Longmeadow, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella Eames Wood, A. B. (S.,°83) _.. 309 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, A. B. (V., °74) ; . The Allston, 17 E. 38th St., New York. 
Ida Wood, A. B. (V., °77) . : 2038 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Caroline A. Woodman, A. Bb. (V., ’74) ; ; . 148 W. Newton St., Boston, Mass. 
Sarah H. Woodman (Wel., ’81) . ; ; ; Mrs. E. A. Paul. 
Betty C. Woods, A. B. (V.,°85). : ' ‘ ‘ 715 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Jessie M. Woodward, A. B.(V.,’77) . . . Normal School, New Britain, Conn. 
Kate Shepherd Woodward, A. B. (S.,°85) . . 138 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mary L. Woodward (V., ’80) , , : . Mrs. O. F. Barnes. 

Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth, A. B. (V.,°70) . 39 Rumford St., Concord, N. H. 
Katherine Woolsey (Cal., 80). ; ‘ . Mrs. C. W. Slack. 
Nellie M. Wright, A. B.(Wel., ’84) . , ; . Home School, Natick, Mass. 
Grace P. Wygant, A. B. (V., °83) . 35 Stockton Ave., Allegheny, Pa. 
Laura J. Wylie, A. B.(V.,°77) . : . Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Jennie A. Yost, A. B. (V.,’83). : ; ; : Waterloo, N. Y. 
Mary H. Young, B.S. (Wel., ’84) j ' :, . 312 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
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THE regular Quarterly Meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Fifth Avenue (entrance on 27th Street), New York, 
on Saturday, March 31, 1888. 

Members are requested to assemble at 12 M. for a busi- 
ness session, which will. be followed by a luncheon and social 
gathering. 

At 1.45 P.M. a brief business meeting of the New York 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz will be held. ° 

The remainder of the afternoon will be devoted to a 
discussion of “Methods of Admission to Colleges.” Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer and Miss Lucy M. Salmon will speak on 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Certificate System” 
and “The Desirability of a Unity of Standard.” 

Members who desire board are recommended to the 
Hotel Albert, 11th Street and University Place, where rooms 
may be had at $1.50 per day, and meals at the same rate or 
a la carte. ° 

Tickets for the luncheon (price $1.50) should be engaged. 
at once of Miss Alice Williams, Chairman of the Committee on 


Entertainment, g West 39th Sireet, New York. 


MARION TALBOT, 


Secretary. 


66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Boston, March 17, 1888. 
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The quarterly meeting will be held at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., on Saturday, 
May 19, 1888, at 2.30 P.M. Miss F. M. Lewis, of the State Normal School of Rhode Island, 
will read a paper on “The Value of Pedagogics to the College Graduate.” Miss Carla 
Wenckebach, of Wellesley College, will open the discussion by presenting some facts in 
relation to Pedagogy as a department of study in American Colleges. 

Luncheon will be served to the Association by the courtesy of the College. Members 
intending to be present are requested to notify Miss A. S. Montague, Wellesley,~Mass., at. their 

earliest convenience. , 

Trains leave Boston at 11.05 A.M. and 1.30 P.M.; and returning, reach Boston at 5.55 P.M. 

The Association has accepted an invitation from President Adams to meet at Cornell, 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., in October. 

Members are asked to notify the Secretary promptly of any change of address. 


MARION TALBOT, Secretary. 
66 MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
Boston, May 5, 1888 
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